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WING PIANO 


No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 








THE WING PIANO 





The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. We 
Save from $75 to $200 do not employ agents to sell the WING PIANO. It is sold direct 
from our factory. To the actual cost of manufacture we add our small wholesale profit. The purchaser saves the retail profit. This 
means a saving of from $75 to $200. No matter how far away you live, our improved system of doing business makes it actually more 


convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to buy from a local dealer in your own town or city. Write us and 
receive full particulars. 


a . ° We will send the above piano, or your choice 

+ 
Sent on Trial; Freight Prepaid i 23 citer wine PIANOS, on trial, © 
any part of the United States, with freight prepaid in advance by us, and without asking for any advance payment or deposit. We 
will allow you to try it in your home for 20 days; you can compare it carefully and critically with the highest-priced pianos sold in retail 


stores, and if it is not entirely satisfactory is every respect we will take it back and pay the return freight also. We do this to show our 
confidence in the WING PIANO. All expense and risk is ours. There is no money to be paid in advance. We pay all freights. 


Th I i] A h imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, 
e nstrumenta ttac ment Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on ‘the piano as though 


rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be 
had in any other piano, although there are several imitations. 


° 2 All WING PIANOS have 7% octaves, concert 
General Description grand scale, overstrung, giving shiileak volume and 


power of tone, double lever, grand repeating action. Cases are d@uble veneered, and are made in all the 
choicest woods—circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized. 


Wi bd have been manufactured and sold in 33 years. Every WING 
Over 30 ,000 ing Pianos PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, 
action, workmanship or material. We sell the WING PIANO on easy payments. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 








‘“‘T should like to say a few words about your pianos and manner of doing business. No one is doing themselves justice in not availing themselves 
of your most liberal terms. The tone, touch and durability of your pi: nos cannot be questioned. The instrumental attachment pleases every one who 
hears it, and allows a combination of effects which cannot be equaled.”—ALBERT DRAEGERT, 7horndury, lowa. 


“The piano I bought of eg in December is giving us the very best satisfaction. In tone, touch and workmanship it is certainly extra fine. The 
Strangest part of it seems to be that you can sell such an instrument for such a low price.”--F. D. Green, Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 





A COMPLETE BOOK OF INFORMATION book ofits kind ever published. Every a ee 


© purchase a piano should have it. 


WING & SON,**" "Sn." 
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GREAT PROBLEMS OF INVENTION : : Park BENJAMIN 


]* would be a difficult matter for anyone to define what a great problem of 

invention really is. I suppose it would mean a question the solution 
of which would result in some great and lasting benefit to the human race. 
But that definition presupposes that we can measure and compare benefits 
hereafter to be gained, which is manifestly impossible. We can tell what 
inventions have been of great utility to the world, but who can assign rela- 
tive values to all yet to be made, seeing that they are infinite in number, 
and that, in the progress of the race, new ones arise daily, almost hourly? 

Even if we regard each patent granted by the United States as requir- 
ing the solution of but one problem, then, in this country, we are solving 
six hundred original problems per week, and have solved nearly seven 
hundred thousand of them in the past. On these recorded solutions, nine- 
tenths of the industries of this country are now based. Naturally, there 
must have been many solutions of great problems among them, to warrant 
this enormous investment of capital. But, if anyone should attempt to desig- 
nate the particular patents which contained such solutions, he would have 
an impossible task. Often they are discovered only after a long litigation. 
It was merely an extra twist of a barb which covered our continent with its 
present cobweb of wire fencing. Who could have perceived the invention 
of the speaking telephone in a patent in which there is not a single word to 
the effect that the apparatus there described is capable of transmitting ar- 
ticulate speeeh ? 


As a matter of fact, the real inventor almost always concerns himselt 





with little advances. Frequently, he has no conception of what he has in- 
vented; and yet, contrary to the public impression, he seldom gets his results 
by accident. He knows that he cannot make an invention by mathemati- 
cal processes, and the juggling of x from one side of a formula to another, 
—for that is a road which leads nowhere,—and, equally well, he knows 
that, if he goes star-gazing and paying no attention to his path, he is likely 
to land in the ditch. So, in the end, he learns to take small steps; and, if 
he be wise, the only hope which he will permit himself is that, some day, 
one of these will prove to be the last one necessary to reach the goal. 
Thus it comes about that successful invention is not the result of a con- 
stant reaching after the present unattainable, which always stands postula- 
ted as a great and alluring problem; but it is, in reality, the making of 
short advances, one after another, perhaps through many generations; 
until, at length, just as the coral reef is built up, cell by cell, from the bot- 
tom of the ocean, until it finally appears above the surface, an invention is 
perfected by small and gradual accretions, and the work of the particular 
man who brings it’to light is only the last addition,—the apex which 
crowns the heaped-together labors of myriads of men, without which his 
own would have no support. : 
Why these steps, great or little, are ever taken, is in itself an unsolved 
problem. Whether a man of unusual inventive genius is a product or a 
factor of the circumstances about him is always debatable. We may be- 
lieve, with Emerson, that souls out of time—extraordinary, prophetic,—are 
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o are rather re- 
the system of the 
in to their partic- 
or locality; or, 
ise, with Froude, 
n the highest ge- 
never more than 
est degree of ex- 
vhich forms the 
ent.: Is inven- 
ration, or mere- 
eflex excitement of 
npressionable to 
irrounding influ- 
The patent laws 
ountry are ulti- 
ised on the first 
n; yet, as a mat- 
fact, nearly all in- 
ts are probably 
vhat is no more 
mental resonance of preéxisting and environing ideas,—the nov- 
so to speak, in the composite tone or chord emitted, and not in 
lamental note. 
he length of time which an invention takes to fructify or develop 
an obscure relation to the general problem. Some ideas remain, 
r first appearance, inchoate for ages; others, evolved in the mean- 
ipidly grow to perfection. The problem of aérial flight, the study 
began centuries ago, is still, apparently, unsolved. So is the 
al utilization of the tides, and the direct employment of the sun's 
generate power cheaply, which are riddles almost as old as the race. 
eam turbine, now coming into practical use, was first described nearly 
undred years ago; the electric light waited almost two centuries for 
utilization; and the electric railway, over eighty years. On the other 
the electric telegraph was in successful operation within fifty years 
was first suggested,and the telephone, in less than a decade, became 
ity of life. 
r is it merely the broad and general conception which alone lies 
unimproved. Ideas which, it would seem, should be at once 
© practical account, suffer the same paralysis. 





Romance of the Electric Lamp, Discovered in 1709 


t produced by an electric discharge in a vacuum globe was dis- 
y Hauksbee, in 1709. It is only within the last ten years that 
; have been made to adapt this mode of illumination to practical 
Che latest form of electric lamp, which, many believe, will 
the familiar carbon filament bulb, is simply an exposed rod of por- 
\agnesium, or other insulating material, which is a non-conductor 
i, but which, when sufficiently heated, allows a current to pass, 
yursts into glow. It requires no vacuum around it, and it is be- 
be far more economical than the filament lamp. It was invented 
chkoff, in 1876, when everybody was trying to adapt the blinding 
to the uses of general illumination. It was one of the first 
f the employment of a glowing mass in place of the dazzling flame. 
the filament came along, and all the world forgot Jablochkoff’s 
porcelain, until about four years ago, when a German professor 
it; and now, by an odd irony of fate and the connivance of its 
rs, it is known by his name and not by that of the man who really 
discovery. 
history of the automobile is even more striking, as aifording an 
of long delay. Instead of being a new departure in: locomotion, 
al,everyday employment antedates steam railways. Oliver Evans, 
elphia,—the universal genius of his day,—had one in 1786, which 
ted by steam, to run on wheels on the land, and to be propelled 
s in the water. Subsequently, he removed the paddles and de- 
mself to the promotion of the land vehicle. Because of this, the 
inia legislature solemnly said he was insane, and the lawgivers of 
| gave him a patent on the wagon, only upon the argument that 
nt could injure no one.’’ Trevithick, in England, had a steam 
in 1804, but gave it up because of the badness of the roads. 
idea slumbered, the inventors mainly turning to railways, until 
in 1825, devised a steam carriage which, six years later, became 
public conveyance, on the ordinary turnpike roads, between Glou- 
d Cheltenham. 


ed 


Warm Reception Accorded the first Horseless Carriage 


carriages ran four times a day for four months, and carried nearly 
yusand people over an aggregate distance of four thousand miles, 
the individual trip of nine miles in about fifty-five minutes. They 
ven out of existence by the populace. Country gentlemen, trustees 
farmers, coach proprietors, coachmen, and even the postboys 
iinst them. -Some said they would be injurious to agriculture, 
it they would injure the roads; others, that the non-use of horses 
stroy the market for oats, and this would ruin the farmers; and the 
wners, loudest of all, bewailed the competition with their business. 
t was pointed out that such quick transportation would greatly 
he community, that eight people could live off the land required to 
ne horse, that only half the fare demanded by the regular coaches 
ed,and that the roads would be hurt less, by the broad wheel rims 
tomobile, than they would be by the narrow tires of the coaches. 
ere heaped in the roads so that the vehicles were wrecked, and the 
tus was given in the form of turnpike bills, enacted by parliament, 
se prohibitory tolls on what an honorable member called the ‘‘steam- 
wheels.’’ z 
en came Stephenson and his railroad, the latter growing into the 
etwork of tracks which now covers the globe. Meanwhile, for sixty 
the horseless vehicle lay practically dormant. When it was revived, 
old questions about it which agitated the grandfathers of the 
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present generation came 
up again. Will it climb 
ahill? Can it be made 
smokeless? How is water 
to be carried ?—and so 
on. Of course, the in- 
vention of the storage 
battery has rendered elec- 
tric propulsion possible, 
though at the heavy cost 
of devoting half the avail- 
able power to the mov- 
ing of the weight of the 
battery itself. The gas 


petroleum, has replaced 
the engine of seventy 
years ago, driven by com- 
pressed gas. Butthesteam 
automobile of to-day, in 
some respects, is not as 
far advanced in its construction as was the old steam carriage. There 
is not an automobile yet in existence which is not fairly clamoring for new 
inventions to bring it to the proper status of a cheap, safe, and comfortable 
conveyance. On the other hand, the bicycle propelled by foot treadles 
began as late as 1864, and since‘ then has been brought to such a stage of 
perfection that, at the present time, it would be difficult even to suggest 
the future trend of improvement in it. 

Frequently, however, a great problem is conquered by the happy 
adaptation of an idea, already known, to a new purpose. For example, in 
1885, Marcel Deprez conceived the notion that a rotating magnetic field 
might be produced by the combination, at right angles, of two alterna- 
ting electric currents differing from one another by a quarter period in 
phase. Three years later, Tesla saw the possibility of producing a rotary 
field in an electric motor, in this way. He demonstrated it, and, for the 
first time, constructed an apparatus which subsequently rendered prac- 
ticable the harnessing of Niagara. 

As has been said, it is exceedingly seldom that any great problem is 
solved by accident. I can recall no striking modern instance of this, ex- 
cepting that of the telephone, which, Alexander Graham Bell says, ‘‘opened 
in his hand,’’ and was, in fact, due to the chance observation of a wholly 
unexpected effect in apparatus not devised for the purpose. Mr. Edison 
certainly has courted chance, and, years ago, equipped a laboratory with 
‘every known substance,’’ as his critics averred, with the intention of 
trying what everything would do when mixed with everything else; but his 
productions of late years show no indications of the fortuitous, and, in 
fact, are rather typical than otherwise of the ‘‘ little step’’ beyond the accom- 
plishments of others. If there be any specially recognizable modern tendency, 
it is not to depend at all upon opportunity, but even to attack a problem 
through a comparison of abstract possibilities and processes of mathe- 
matical elimination of factors. Professor Pupin’s recent discoveries in 
telegraphic and telephonic transmission were not merely a result of invent- 
ive conception, but of a merciless tracking of it by mathematical tests, 
continued over many years,—a course which it would have been impossible 
to follow had he been a less profound mathematician than he is. The net 
result is the possible substitution of steel for copper wire on long tele- 
phonic circuits, at an immense saving in cost, a great increase in the dis- 
tance over which telephonic communication can be economically sold, and 
an interesting expectation of talking across the ocean. 


The Unrealized Dream of Cheap and Universal Power 


The problems of invention are almost infinite in number, and impos- 
sible of comparison; and yet it is not difficult to single out the one which 
is greatest of them all. That is the chemical combination of carbon with 
the oxygen of the air, without the production of heat, and, as a consequence, 
with the production of electricity. When this is accomplished, we shall 
obtain our power, not with the loss of ninety per cent. of the energy stored 
in the fuel,—which is the condition of the steam engine and boiler burning 
coal,—but with perhaps less than ten per cent. loss. That means not only 
the end of the reign of steam, but also power so cheap and universal that no 
mind can fathom the capabilities of the race, after the accomplishment 
shall have been made. 

As to what are the problems next in order of importance, few will agree; 
but probably they are, first, the economical isolation of the nitrogen of the air, 
which will permit the production of artificial fertilizers, at a cost which will 
force mother earth to bring forth her increase at a rate scarcely thinkable; 
and, secondly, the direct utilization of solar heat, to make the sun pump 
water to irrigate the deserts and dry places of the earth, and fit them for 
human habitation. 

But, meanwhile, there are many minor problems—minor only in their 
relative sense to these vast ones,—urgently pressing for solution; and some 
are very close to it. We want to know how the glowworm makes light 
without heat,—and how to do it ourselves; how to make the high poten- 
tial alternating current drive all the locomotives; how to construct an 
unsinkable ship; how to telegraph by the etheric waves without possibility 
of interference by disturbances in the same medium; how to extract solids 
from liquids, economically, by centrifugal force only, and not by filtration ;* 
how to adapt the steam turbine, as a motor, to everyday uses, in place of the 
reciprocating engine; how to build a cotton-picker as effective in gathering 
cotton as the reaper and the mower are in gathering grain and hay; how 
to photograph in the colors of nature, and how to throw high explosives 
with safety from ordinary guns. Intelligent thought is at work upon every 
important problem. The gems are hidden in the ocean depths; and, for 
those who seek them, there are two points in the adventure of the diver:— 


‘‘One wheh, a beggar, he prepares to plunge; 
One when, a prince, he rises with his pearl."’ 





* [Since this was written, the Gathman water purifier has been invented.—Tue EpiTor.] 
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THe elevator made the great building com- 
monly known as the ‘‘skyscraper’’ possible 


for modern business uses. Two things had to be 
provided for in creating the business section of a 
great city like New York or Chicago, —concentta- 
tion and plenty of room. This joining together of 
two things apparently opposite could only be ac- 
complished by limiting the business section, and 
extending the buildings into the air. The eleva- 
tor was the only instrument by which this end 
could be gained. Its development is one of the best 
illustrations of the adage, ‘‘ Necessity is the mother 
of invention.’’ It has revolutionized the architec- 
ture of our large cities. Without it, the New York 
City of to-day, built upon a long, narrow penin- 
sula, with no possibility of extension, except in 
one direction, would be practically impossible. 

Human ingenuity never grappled with a greater 
problem, or solved it more thoroughly. It was 
necessary to have an elevator, just as it was inevi- 
table that great cities would extend into the air; and 
the system of elevators in a twenty-story business 
building, which, has the same effect on a city’s 
welfare as the trains and trolleys that carry the 
people from their homes into the realm of the 
office buildings, is the solution. If the elevators 
are disabled, seventy-five per cent. of the occupants 
of tne building are obliged to quit work, and out- 
siders will not fail to halt at a staircase that reaches 
hundreds of feet into the air; but these accidents 
are now rare. Nearly every high business build- 
ing is a village in itself, and its elevators forin its 
transit system. 

When the possibilities of the elevator demon- 
strated the practicability of the skyscraper, architec- 
ture,in America, became a new industry, and iron 
and steel found new uses. To-day, our country can 
show the world how to erect a business city. Her 
massive buildings, the monuments of her archi- 
tectural and commercial supremacy, have reached 
a stage of perfection that augurs well for their 
universal adaptation to business purposes, with 
proper safeguards for human life. 


Architecture Has Been Re $ olutionized 


In bygone years, archicects reared their struc- 
tures on an ancient plan, with heavy walls of 
solid masonry supporting the superstructure. With 
each superadded story, the wall had to be in- 
creased, and what was gained in space above was 
lost below. A large building put up in those an- 
cient days, it has been estimated, contained suffi- 
cient masonry to supply half a dozen modern sky- 
scrapers of the same ground area. Then came 
the introduction of metal, in the form of steel 
floor beams and cast-iron pillars. The pillars, 
while just as strong, were so much lighter than 
the solid supporting walls that it soon came to 
be recognized that in steel construction and the 
improved elevator lay the true solution of. the tall 
building problem. Then the engineer was called 
upon to aid the architect. The functions of both 
have been utilized by happy combination. In 
many cases the architect studied engineering and 
the engineer studied architecture, and: firms have 
been formed of which one member is an archi- 
tect and the other an engineer. 

A few years in experimenting showed that the 
iron work could support the walls as well as the 
floors. This furnished a problem of mechanical 
engineering with such intricate side questions as 
the mathematical calculation of wind. pressure at 
high altitudes, and the behavior of steel under vary- 
ing climatic conditions. An outside steel frame was 
tried in a tentative manner, in New York City, in 
1881, and, in Chicago, a year later, in an entire build- 





ing. Within a few years the steel cage was adopted 
everywhere as the only profitable method of high 
construction on a narrow foundation. Steel took 
the place of iron, and hot rivets closed the con- 
nection and secured perfect rigidity. The walls 
became mere veneer panels, to protect the inte- 
rior from rain and fire. Each wall supported 
nothing but its own weight, so that it became 
possible to put up the walls from the top down, as 
in compartmented ships. After this, methods. of 
construction became easy, and were cheapened in 
proportion. The cost of construction went down 
from five dollars to thirty-five cents a cubic foot. 
The speed of building was materially increased. 
By night work, buildings now spring up in an in- 
credibly short space of time. First comes to view 
a chaotic shell of iron and terra cotta, open to the 
winds of heaven like a gaunt and gigantic skeleton ; 
then the skyscraper grows, like a child’s house ot 
cards, slowly, but with stately completeness. 


Skyscrapers Are Miniature Villages 


The skyscraper, aside from its massiveness, may 
not be a dream of architectural beauty, but it is 
the best development of successful utilitarianism 
that the world has ever recorded. The architec- 
tural beauty will come with time. Safety and con- 
venience were the first things considered. They 
are comfortable, however, well lighted, well warmed, 
well aired, and are supplied with all modern 
conveniences,—running water, electric lights, ser- 
viceable telephones, mail chutes and messenger 
service, while many of them are further equipped 
with barber shops, news stands, and restaurants. 









* Take the 
Express 
Elevator 
to the 
Twentieth 
Floor” 


) THE ELEVATOR DID IT 


Robert Bruce Watson 


[Supervising Architect of the State of lilinois] 





While other countries have such towering edi- 
fices as the cathedrals of St. Paul and St. Peter, 
the Eiffel Tower, and the temples of the priests 
in India, it must be remembered that all these 
erections are for beauty alone,—and that not one 
of them contains an elevator. In fact, in many 
countries, this useful car has been looked on with 
a great deal of skepticism, and, in many places, it 
is as rare as the most modern uses of electricity. 
It remained for the United States to let the ele- 
vator solve the problem of its own usefulness. 
Instead «| cemaining as a slow-going ‘‘lift,’’ to 
convey a ‘ew tired travelers up a few stories in an 
unprog’«.ssive hotel, it became the means by which 
an office building could be built to an enormous 
height, to centralize business, and accommodate 
thousands of people. Consider, for example, the 
elevator system of the Park Row Building, in New 
York City. It comprises a dozen or more cars 
which are run on schedule time, exactly like a 
railway system. The elevators are divided into 
two classes, the ‘‘regular,’’ and the‘‘express’’ cars. 
Those of the first kind stop at every floor, but the 
others mountclear tothe eleventh floor, and stop at 
every landing after that, up to the twenty-sixth. 
This system is necessary. The great business 
buildings are full of busy humanity. Soméof them 
harbor, by day, five thousand or more souls. 

It is to the credit of American architects and 
engineers that accidents in modern steel build- 
ings are rarities. This has assured their success. 

One great building in New York City contains 
three thousand rooms, and accommodates ten thou- 
sand people every business day. From early morn- 
ing until late at night a bustling stream of human- 
ity pours in at one door and out at another. 
Liveried attendants show strangers where to go; 
the elevators start up and come down their long, 
narrow chutes with speed, ease, and regularity. 


Tall Buildings, in Turn, Perfected the Elevator 


The skyscraper has had a remarkable influence 
on land values. In the business districts of New 
York and Chicago, the rent of land per foot is higher 
than anywhere else on the face of the globe. The 
skyscraper is in every sense a benefit to the com- 
munity: to the landlords, in that it raises the 
value of the land enormously; to the public, in 
that it enables men of moderate means to obtain 
good office accommodations at moderate prices. 

It was in 1884 that the running cable first came 
before the building public, and since that time 
the most substantial development in elevator per- 
fection has taken place. 

To-day, in towering office buildings, elevators 
shoot up and down at a speed of five hundred 
feet a minute. The speediest elevators in Chi- 
cago are to be found in the Masonic Temple and 
the ‘‘Great Northern’’ office building. In New 
York, the fastest are in the Empire Building and 
the American Tract Society Building. Notwith- 
standing the great height of these structures, ele- 
vators pass from the main floor to the top in less 
than half a minute. 

With higher speed came additional precaution 
against accident. The model car of to-day is 
controlled by speed governors, which operate 
much the same as the governors on a steam en- 
gine. The elevator governor may be set for any 
speed. In case of accident to the cable, these 
governors become operative, and set at work a 
system of locking devices, which anchor the car 
and render a crop to the bottom of the shaft im- 
possible. Compressed air, also, has figured in the 
evolution of the elevator, and is used for opening 
and closing doors, a foot lever controlling it. 
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The Story of an Unpretentious Man. 


Cy Warman 


MB YOUNG Englishman stood in the New 
; World, alone, utterly unknown, watching 
a freight train moving out of a new town, 
over a new track. A pinch-bar, left care- 
lessly by a section gang, was picked up 
by the pilot of the locomotive. It was 
caught in the cylinder-cock rigging, with 
the result that it wrecked it. 

Muttering softly, the driver climbed 
down, and began the difficult task of dis- 
connecting the disabled machinery. He 
was not a machinist. Not all engine 
drivers can put a locomotive together; 
in fact, the best runners are just runners. 
The Englishman stood by, and, when he 
saw the man fumble his wrenches, of- 
fered a hand. The driver, with some 
hesitation, gave him the tools. In a few 
minutes the crippled rigging was taken 
down, nuts were replaced, and the dis- 
carded metal was tossed by the fireman 
on the rear of the tank. 

‘‘Are you a machinist?’’ asked the 
driver. 

«Yes, sir,’’ said the Englishman, who 
. towered at least a foot above the engineer. 
John » \: gee te job for me up the road if I 

cating. ee can get there.’’ 
Player ‘‘And you're out of ‘tallow?’’’ 

The Englishman was not quite sure, 
but he guessed that ‘‘tallow’’ was a 
United States term for money, and said 
that he was short. 

‘All right,’’ said the engine driver, 
‘«climb on.”’ 

The fireman was a Teuton named 
Martin, who proceeded to make the En- 
glishman comfortable, but the latter 
wanted to work. He asked to be allowed 
to help fire the engine, and Martin showed 
him how to do it. When they pulled in- 
to the little town of E , the English- 

went over to the roundhouse, where a man was wanted. The fore- 

isked him if he had ever ‘‘railroaded it.’’ He said he had not, but 

he was a machinist. ‘Well, I don’t want you,”’ said the foreman. 

eartened, the Englishman went across to a little eating stand where 

trainmen were having dinner. Martin moved aside, and made room 
the stranger between himself and his engineer. 

‘*What luck?’’ asked the latter. 

Hard luck,’’ was the answer. 

Later, the engineer dropped a little oil here and there, for another dash ; 

Englishman came up to the engine. He could not bring himself to 

the driver for another ride, and he wasn't obliged to. The engineer 
him a lift in the cab, after the hearty fashion of railroaders, despite 
sk he ran even in those easy-going days.’ 

In a little while they pulled into M City, lowa, at the crossing of the 

onsin Central Railroad. There the Englishman had to change cars. 

, his destination, was on the crossroad, eighteen miles away. The engine 

er took the station agent aside, and talked with him. The agent wrote 
small piece of paper, folded it carefully, and gave it to the English- 
‘«Give that to the conductor,’’ said he. ‘‘ Be quick,—they’ re pulling 
run!’’ Panting, the Englishman threw himself into a way-car that was 

ly making ten miles an hour. The conductor unfolded the paper, 

t, looked the Englishman over, and said, ‘All right.”’ 

lt was nearly night when the train arrived at W: , and the dead- 

| followed the train crew into an unpainted hotel, where all hands fell 

erly to eating supper. A man stood behind a narrow, high desk, at the 

taking money; but, when the Englishman offered to pay, he said, 
ur’s is paid fer.’’ 

‘Not mine; nobody knows me here.”’ 














The Homely Kindness gf Western Railroad Men 


‘‘Well,’’ said the landlord, ‘‘someone p’inted to you and said, ‘I pay 
im.’ It ain't a thing to make a noise about; it don’t make no differ- 
e to me whether it's Tom or Jerry that pays, so long as everybody is 
yresented.,’’ 
‘‘Well, this is a funny country,’’ mused the Englishman, as he strolled 
to the shop. Here, once more, discouragement. awaited him. He 
never ‘‘railroaded it,’’ and was denied a job. 
Weary, discouraged, homesick, and heartsick, the young man sat and 
ight it over, and concluded that, asa last resort, he would see the master 
hanic. If he had been a woman, he might have cried himself to 
ep that night. If he had been a ‘‘quitter,’’ he would have quit; but 
constant thought of the faithful, trusting wife, away back down the 
k, who had left her home and her people in England, to cast her lot 
his in the strange New World,—at that moment, mayhap, kneeling 
1 bare floor, teaching their babes to pray for him,—the thought of her 
and the utter helplessness of the little ones kept his face toward the 
t, and gave him nerves of steel. 
On the following morning, he found the local head of the motive- 
wer department at his desk, and told his story. He had just arrived 
rom England, with a wife and two children, and a few dollars. ‘That is 


all right,’’ said the master mechanic. ‘‘I'll give you a job on Monday 
morning.’’ 

This was on Saturday, and, during the day, the first- foreman with 
whom the Englishman had talked wired that, if he would return to E——, 
he could find work. The young man showed this message to the master 
mechanic. ‘‘I should like to work for you,’’ he said; ‘‘you have been 
very kind, to give me employment after the foreman had refused, but my 
family is near that place. It is one hundred miles or more from here.’’ 

«I understand,’’ said the kind-hearted official, ‘‘and you'd better go 
back to E Here is a pass.’ 

The next day, Sunday, the young man told his young wife that the 
new country was ‘‘all right;’’ everybody trusted everybody else. An 
official would give a stranger free transportation, a station agent would give 
you a pass, and even an engine driver could carry a man without asking 
permission. 

He didn’t know that all these men, save the master mechanic, had vio- 
lated the rules of the road, and endangered their own positions, and a 
chance of promotion, by helping him; but he thanked them, just the same, 





When the First Chance Came, it Was Promptly Seized 


That was when the West was new, when there were no locks, and the 
latchstring hung on the outside of every door. On Monday morning he 
went to work in the little shop, and in a short time became one of the best 
men employed in the place. ‘‘How do you square a locomotive?’* he 
asked. ‘‘Here,’’ said the foreman, ‘‘ from this point to that.’’ That was 
all the Englishman asked. He stretched a line between the given points, 
and went to work. 

About this time a thriving station, called M , had offered to donate 
to the company forty-seven thousand dollars, if the new machine shop could 
be located there, and have steam up and the machinery running, on the 
first day of January of the following year. 

The general master mechanic entrusted the work of putting in 
the machinery, after the walls had been built and the place roofed | 
over, to the division master mechanic, who looked to the local { 
foreman to finish the job in time to win the subsidy. 

The best months of the year went by before work was 
begun. Frost came, and the few men tinkering about were 
chilled by the autumn winds that were wailing through the 
shutterless doors and unglazed windows. Finally, the 
foreman sent the Englishman to M , to help put up 
the machinery. He was a new man, and, therefore, was 
expected to take signals from the oldest man on the job,— 

a sort of straw boss. 

The bridge boss, the local head of the wood work- 
ers, found the Englishman gazing about, and the two 
men talked together. There was no foreman there, 
but the Englishman thought he ought to go to 
work anyway. So he and the wood boss stretched 
a line for a line shaft, and, while the carpenter 
gang put up braces and brackets, the English- 
man coupled the parts of the shaft together, and 
in a few days it was ready to be put up. 





SS 





The Emergency Found the Man Ready 


As the young man whistled and worked away, 
one morning, the boss carpenter came in with a 
military-looking gentleman who appeared to have 
an interest inthe place. ‘‘Where did you come 
from?’’ asked the newcomer of the machinist 

‘«From England, sir.’ 

‘Well, anybody could tell that. Where did 
you come from when you came here?’’ 

‘From E es 

‘‘Well, sir, can you finish this job,and 
have steam up, by the first of January ?’’ 

The Englishman blushed, for he was 
embarrassed, and glanced at the wood boss. 
Then, sweeping the almostempty shop with 
his eye,he said something about a foreman / (j 
who was in charge of the work. | 

‘¢Hang the foreman!’’ said 
the stranger; ‘‘I’m talking to 
you.”’ 








The young man _ blushed 
again and said he could work 


“In a few minutes 
the crippled 
rigging 

was 

taken down, 
nuts were 
replaced, 
and the 
discarded 
metal was 
tossed by the fireman 
on the rear of 
the tank” 
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twelve or fourteen hours .a day, if it were necessary for him to do so, but 
he didn’t like.to make any rash promises concerning the general result. 

‘Now, look here,’’ said the well-dressed man, ‘‘I want you to take 
charge of this job and finish it. Employ as many menas you can handle, 
and blow a whistle here on New Year’s morning,—do you understand ?’’ 

The Englishman thought he did, but he could hardly believe it. He 
glanced at the wood boss, and the wood boss nodded his head. 

‘I shall do my best,’’ said the Englishman, taking courage, ‘‘but I 
should like to know who gives these orders.’’ 

‘«T’'m the general manager,"’ said the man; ‘‘now get a move on you,”’ 
—and he turned and walked out. 

It is not to be supposed that the general manager saw anything re- 
markable about the young man, save that he was six feet high, and had a good 
face. The fact is, the wood foreman had boomed the Englishman's stock 
before the manager saw him. 

The path of the young man was not strewn with flowers, for the next 
few months. Any number of men who had been on the road when he was 
in the English navy yards felt that they ought to have had this little pro- 
motion. The local foremen along the line saw, in the newcomer, the 
future foreman of the new shops, and no man went out of his way to help 
him. In spite of all obstacles, however, the shops grew, from day to day, 
from week to week, and it was seen,as the old year drew to a close, that the 
machinery was getting into place. The young foreman, while a hard 
worker, was always pleasant in his intercourse with the employees, and in a 
little while he had a host of friends. There is always a lot of extra work at the 
end of a big job; so,when Christmas came, there was still much to be done. 

The men worked night and day. The boiler that was to come from 
Chicago had been expected for some time. Everything was in readiness, 
and it could be set up in a day, but it did not come. Tracer letters, 
that had gone after it, were followed by telegrams. Finally, it was located 
in a wreck, out in a cornfield in Illinois, on the last day of the year. A 
great many of the officials were away, and the service was generally de- 
moralized during the holidays, so that the appropriation of forty-seven 
thousand dollars, for which the Englishman was working at M , had, 
for the moment, been forgotten. The shops were completed, the machinery 
was in, but there was no boiler to make steam to work the machinery. 


The Appropriation Was Won by a Narrow Margin 


That night, when the good people of the town were watching the old 
year out and the new year in, the young Englishman, with a force of men, 
was wrecking the pump house down by the station. The little upright 
boiler was torn out,and placed in the machineshops. It was big enough to 
drive a small engine that turned the long line-shaft. At dawn they ran 
a long pipe through the roof, screwed a locomotive whistle on top of it, 
and, at six o’clock on New Year's morning, the new whistle on the new 
shops at M , lowa, blew in the new year. 

This would be a good place to end this story, but the temptation is 
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great to tell more regarding the success of this energetic, persevering man. 

When the shops were opened, the young Englishman was made the fore- 
man. All this happened considerably less than twenty-five years ago. In 
a little while, they made him the master mechanic. Inthe year 1887, he went 
to the ‘‘ Wisconsin Central.'’ In 1890, he was made the superintendent of 
machinery on the Santa Fé route,—one of the longest roads on earth. It 
begins at Chicago; strong, like a man’s wrist; with fingers on Sacramento, 
San Francisco, San Diego, and El Paso, and a thumb touching the Gulf at 
Galveston. The mileage of the system, at that time, was equal to one-half 
that of Great Britain, and upon the company’s pay rolls were ten thousand 
more men than were then in the army of the United States. Fifteen hun- 
dred men and boys walk into the main shops at Topeka, every morning. 
They work four hours, eat luncheon, listen to a lecture or short sermon in 
the meeting place above the shops, work another four hours, and walk out 
better off by three thousand dollars than they would have been if they had 
not worked. These shops make a little city of themselves. There isa 
perfect water system, a fire brigade with stations where the firemen sleep, 
a police force, and a dog catcher. 


Ihe Later Triumphs gf Applied Energy and Skill 


Here, they build anything of wood, iron, brass, or steel, that the com- 
pany needs, from a ninety-ton locomotive to a single-barrel mouse trap, 
all under the eye of the Englishman, who came to America with a good 
wife and two babies, a good head, and two hands. This man’s name is 
John Player. He is the inventor of the Player truck, the Player hand car, 
the Player frog, and many other useful appliances. 

This simple story, of an unpretentious man, came to me in broken 
sections as the special train sped along the smooth track, while the general 
manager talked with the resident director, and the general superintendent 
talked with his assistant, who, not long before, was the conductor of a work 
train, upon which the general superintendent was employed as a brake- 
man. _ I was two days stealing this story between the blushes of the me- 
chanical superintendent. I hope he will not mind my telling you that I 
saw two tears start from his eyes, as he said, sighing: ‘‘1'd give a lot to 
know, to-night, who paid for my supper in that little Iowa town when I 
felt so lonely and so discouraged, and when a dollar looked like a six-foot 
wheel,’’ 

He related, also, that a man wearing high-cut trousers and milk on 
his boots had entered his office, when he had gotten to his first position as 
master mechanic, and held out a hand, saying, with a smile:— 

‘«Vell, you don’t know me yet, ain’t it? I’m Martin, the fireman. I 
quit ranchin’, already, and I want a jobs.’’ 

Martin got a job at once. 

Near the shops at Topeka stands the Railroad Young Men's Christian 
Association building. They were enlarging it when I was there. There 
are no ‘‘saloons’’ in Kansas, so Player and his company help the men to 
provide other and more wholesome amusement for their leisure hours. 


— 
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THE MODERN GULLIVER AND THE LILLIPUTIAN HABITS 


There was once a young man whose companions 
in life 

Were Intemperance, Idleness, Worry, and Strife, 

And the whole of the rest of the Lilliput band— 

Dissipation their leader,—who roam through the 
land, 

And who by their grimaces, cajoling, and wiles, 

And their limited pleasures, invidious smiles, 

Bind young men in a web of contempt to the 
earth, 

And then make their misfortunes a target for mirth. 


Said this fearless young man to the Lilliputs bold, 

“ Ho, there, ho! you can’t trouble me,—I am too 
old,— 

So keep on, Uncle Worry, and tie your cord tight, 

And you, too, Cigarette, you may pull with your 
might ; 

Also Billiards and Whisky, and you, little Pool, 

Must conjecture that I have become quite a fool.” 

With a leer of false pride, he exultingly said : 

“I can break through your mesh when it enters 
my head.” 


But the years sped along, and the Lilliputs wound 

Their fine threads into ropes, and completely they 
bound, 

Hand and foot, to the roadway of Utter Despair, 

The weak Gulliver who their encroachment did 
dare ; 

But as soon as he woke, with a look of surprise, 

He discovered that he was unable to rise. 

Then the Lilliputs laughed, as such elfs only can, 

For they knew they had ruined the life of a man! 

FeLix G. PRYME. 
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of George Washington's dreams is about to 
realized. His professional instincts, as a 
yor or civil engineer, survived the military 
yolitical diversions of his great career,and 
led him, in 1792, to recommend a canal 
would connect the Great Lakes with the 
yn River. He wrote and spoke in favor 
> project, and declared it would become 
essity in the future, when the great West 
row up to demand.a water route to the 
DeWitt Clinton’ s work in building the Erie Canal—‘‘Clinton’s Ditch,’’ 
vas jocularly called,—-was the direct result of this recommendation, 
1€ practical view which New York State took of it. But the Erie 
completed in 1828, is now inadequate, as it is unable to keep up 
1e enormous demands of the West for a direct route to the sea, which 
e capable of giving passage to large ocean-going vessels,so that car- 
ulk need not be broken. 
t has come to pass that a deep-water way is imperatively demanded, 
which will literally bring the coast line of the Atlantic fifteen 


| miles inland,—making Duluth, Chicago, and other lake cities as, 


ean harbors as are New York, Boston, Philadelphia,and Charleston. 
two ocean-going vessels have made the trip from Chicago to Liv- 
roing through the Welland Canal from Lake Erie into Lake Ontario, 
thence down the St. Lawrence River, passing through the new Canadian 
canals designed to avoid the dangerous rapids of the St. Lawrence. 
If this route is developed, and generally adopted, the imperial City of 
York will suffer an enormous loss by the diversion of this commerce 
fontreal. At the latter city, the steamers must stop and take on addi- 
argo, to increase their draught from the fourteen-fo~t limit of the 
; to the twenty-one or more feet required for vesseis of the transat- 
freight class, and proceed on their way to Europe. 
Chere are other routes, however, which can be adopted without mili- 
vainst American cities. It has been the painstaking effort of 
ESS to secure all the information obtainable concerning the availa- 
yutes, together with the opinions of those up-to-date gentlemen, the 
rs of ‘‘the new seaports of the United States.”’ 
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A Problem That Is Now Demanding Solution 
Tom L. JOHNSON 


LD seem that the United States, with its extensive coast lines on the 
\tlantic and the Pacific, could find locations for a sufficient number 
ports to accommodate its increasing trade. But this is not so. The 

pal cities of the Great Lakes are looking forward to a salt-water service 
t will carry their vessels to all parts of the world. Cleveland does not 
| to be backward in this matter. She stands ready to grasp fortune 
time by their forelocks, and to promote such projects as will point to 
essful waterway to the Atlantic. Such a route is becoming more and 
necessity every day. The vastness of the commerce of the middle 
ern states proclaims that they must have their own routes to the sea. 
nerease in trade with other countries will make this necessary; trade 
be allowed to choke the channel of one or two particular ports. If 
1 comparatively small amount of this traffic can be moved by the em- 
1ent of steam vessels, to prevent a threatened congestion of moving 
it, something will have been done to solve a difficult problem. 
Che matter of opening a route to the Atlantic is one of the great ques- 
of the day, and affords a vast field for the engineer who claims that 
there is nothing new to be built in this country. It 
IOHNSON. is a virgin field for those who can devise a short and 
VELAND practicable route to the sea. Canada has spent mil- 
lions of dollars solving this problem, and America 
should stand ready to spend millions more. It was 
only last year that the Canadian government announced 
that vessels not over two hundred and sixty feet in 
length, and drawing less than fourteen feet, could 
pass, unobstructed, through the canals from the lakes 
to the ocean. This was the first step in a new under- 
taking, typical of American progress, that promises to 
revolutionize the shipping interests of the great lakes 
and add enormously to our commercial wealth. 
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THE GREAT NEED OF OUR LAKE COMMERCE 
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BUFFALO HARBOR, NOTED FOR ITS ELEVATOR AND SHIPPING INTERESTS 





DULUTH, WHERE MORE VESSELS CLEARED THAN FROM THE SUEZ CANAL, LAST YEAR 


Duluth Regards It as Manifest Destiny 
T. W. HuGo 


‘‘deep-water way to the sea’’ would reduce freight rates and in- 
crease profits upon all our exports; reducing the cost of every im- 
ported article; admitting through our country the commerce of the 
Orient; and levying upon these cargoes immense sums in favor of Amer- 
ican labor. All of the millions of tons of freight which annually go 
‘‘around the Horn,’’ and across the Isthmus, could, and probably would, 
come vza our American transcontinental rail lines to the nearest connection 
with our inland waterway, there to be handled by 
American labor and transshipped on American boats 
either to American markets or to European ports. This 
would mean-the reception, in the heart of America, of 
foreign ships, the ready exchange of commodities, the 
fitting out of such vessels with supplies, and their crews 
with American-made clothing, etc. In fact, it would 
mean, when finally established, the continued, increased, 
and permanent supremacy of American commerce over 
all the rest of the world. 
No enterprise could be inaugurated by the United 
States government, with the same amount of money, 
which would more redound to the success and emolu- 


MAYOR HUGO, 
OF DULUTH 
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THE CHICAGO RIVER, WITH THREE OF ITS MANY BUSY GRAIN ELEVATORS 





CLEVELAND HARBOR, FAMED FOR ITS HEAVY LAKE TRAFFIC 





THE RIVER FRONT OF TOLEDO, INCLUDING THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


ment of its citizens than this much mooted plan for a system of canals to 
connect the lakes with the ocean, Either the Canadian government will 
improve the St. Lawrence River route, and share with us in the ben- 
efits, or the United States will adopt a plan and keep within its own 
borders a prize so rich in promise and so advantageous to its own millions 
of people. This, from a purely commercial view-point, and without a par- 
ticle of sentiment, is the ‘‘ paramount issue,’’ and it is gratifying to note 
the growing favor which it is meeting with from our statesmen. It is not the 
purpose of this article to detract from the importance of the isthmian canal, 
but to call attention to the ‘‘greatest good’’ attaching to the inland water- 
way. It certainly should be provided, before any inter- 
oceanic canal scheme is adopted, solely on the score 
of comparative merit, and for the further reason that, 
in this case, the benefits would be strictly our own, and 
not so much of a ‘‘foreign missionary’’ project. This 
may sound selfish, but it is generally admitted that 
our government was formed along these lines, and 
owes its first and best attention to internal affairs. 
There is no state, nor even a congressional district, 
whose interests will not be served by the extension ot 
our Atlantic seaboard one thousand five hundred miles 
westward, into the heart of the United States; and, it 
every senator and representative in the congress of the 
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United States will stand by the interests of his constituents, there will be 
no difficulty in securing this great aid to American commerce. When that 
is established, the value of the isthmian canal will become more apparent, 
and its inauguration will be thereby facilitated. 


Chicago Has Pointed Out the Way 
CARTER H. HARRISON 


T° CHICAGO belongs the glory of being the first of our Great Lake cities 

to start a line of deep-sea steamers, and open up traffic, on a large 
scale, between the lake ports and European harbors. Chicago capital, Chi- 
cago enterprise, and Chicago skill, have put into practical effect the the- 
ories of years, thereby inaugurating a business connection that will not only 
redound to the commercial advantage of Chicago itself, but to the benefit, 
as well, of the immense territory of which it is a center, and the benefit also 
of such ports as Duluth, Toledo, and Cleveland. 

The trial trip of the Northwestern Steamship Company's liner, the 
‘« Northwestern,’’ has demonstrated the practicability of the new connec- 
tion, and is certain to lead to immediate and enormous developments. 
The success of the enterprise will result in lower freight rates, between 
Chicago and the various ports of Europe,on certain commodities. Particu- 
larly will the butter and cheese export trade be stimulated, as trial ship- 
ments of these articles, notwithstanding the delays incident to the first trip, 
have been delivered on the other side, I am informed, in excellent 
condition. The various machinery manufacturers of the Middle West, too, 
will be enabled to lay their shipments down in Europe at a lower cost than 
is possible at present, which, of course, will result in an increased busi- 
ness. Other large interests which will feel a beneficial effect are the great 
packing houses and lumber interests. 

An attempt has been made to belittle the new scheme, by pointing to 
the delays of the ‘‘ Northwestern,’’ in her struggle to get to the ocean. 
Mishaps did occur on the first voyage, it is true, but what were they? For 
the first time in twenty-four years the St. Clair River, which connects 
Lake Huron with Lake St. Clair, was jammed with ice, which delayed the 
‘«Northwestern’’ sixteen days. Again, in the St. Lawrence River, through 
an error of judgment on the part of an engineer officer of the Canadian 
government, the steamer went aground outside of the channel, which 
occasioned another delay of ten days. These delays have been used 
as an argument against the practicability of the route; but, since the 
‘« Northwestern’’ went aground, the other three ships of the company, all 
of which were more deeply laden than the ‘‘ Northwestern,’’ have passed 
through these channels without difficulty. 

For several years there had been a fourteen-foot channel (the Welland 
Canal,) between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, but a series of canals was re- 
quired around the rapids in the St. Lawrence River. These canals are six in 
number. Only four are used in going down the river, the two additional 
ones being used when coming up, on account of the swift current, which 
makes it impossible to ascend the river at these points. Passing through 
the canals, the new ships are limited to a draught of fourteen feet, which, 
at Montreal, is increased, by taking on additional cargo, to twenty-one feet. 


a a - 


Toledo Argues in Favor of an All-American Route 
SAMUEL M. JONES 


"THE great commercial civilizations of antiquity were developed along the 

shores of the Mediterranean, which afforded a highway for their comt- 
merce. The center of the industrial and commercial development of North 
America will eventually be around the Great Lakes. The business center 
of the United States is shifting from the Atlantic to the southern and wes- 
tern shores of the great inland seas. The greatest line of traffic in this 
country is an east and west belt along the forty-first parallel of north lati- 
tude. New York is its eastern terminus, and Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit and Chicago are the leading cities within it, on the waters of Amer- 
ica’s collective Mediterranean. 

The dream that the chain of lake cities, from Duluth-—first known to 
fame through Proctor Knott’s humorous appellation, ‘‘The Zenith’ City of 
the Unsalted Seas,’’—to Buffalo, will eventually become seaports, will, 
sooner or later, be realized. -Three of these—Duluth, Chicago,and Toledo, 
—are the great grain ports of the West. The golden products of millions 
of acres in the winter wheat, spring wheat and corn belts of the United 
States come to their elevators by rail. There it is placed on shipboard and 
goes to Buffalo, where it is again elevated. Thence it 
goes into the boats and barges of the Erie Canal for 
New York, whence it is again elevated and deposited in 
ocean-going vessels for Europe. 

Twice, it will be seen, it is transshipped by this 
route. Could sea-going vessels take it from the 
wharves of the lake cities and carry it directly to Europe, 
all this would be saved, and transportation would be 
cheaper. Every such vessel would be sure of a return 
cargo; for the most of the imports by the merchants 
of the lake cities come through the New York custom 
house, and are forwarded from that port by rail. There 

[Concluded on pages 1108, 1109, 1110) 
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How the World Will Fight Fifty Years Hence = HURON 





(OULD we look into the future, as we can into 
he past, and view in perspective all the 
nts, what shattered hopes and wrecked 
e should trace derelict on seas of blood ! 
ennium, when universal peace shall pre- 
et far off. For a long time to come, 
iron will be accompaniments of ma- 
ogress. 

lessons of the past, we have been 
to the improvements of the present, and 
ssons of the past, and present improve- 
ve may look with some degree of intelli- 
to the immediate future. Radical im- 
ents, however meritorious, always have a 
ht for recognition and adoption, and it will 
y be many years before such a complete 
ion will be effected in arms and armaments 
most advanced inventors of the present 

1 now see must, sooner or later, come. 


‘The Era of Submarine and Aerial Weapons 


ict that the battleship will soon become 
that heavy armor-bearing vessels will be 
npracticable in the face of automobile 
sent through the water, and aerial tor- 
hurled through the air. On land and sea, 
guns will take the place of the present 
gh-power cannon. 
magazine rifle and the machine gun will 
their present sphere of usefulness, and 
guns used for throwing shrapnel and 
Therefore, fifty years hence, land arms 
naments will consist of automatic machine 
magazine rifles, improved to the utmost 
f refinement, guns for throwing shrapnel 
ister, and siege torpedo cannon, capable 
ing large quantities of some high explo- 
Projectiles will also be thrown from the 
guns, for the purpose of producing a 
smoke in front of an enemy's position, 
s to an attack. 
bombs will also be used for lighting up 
ny's position at night, to guide an attack- 


1, the battleship will be replaced by very 
nd light torpedo boats, some adapted to 
g automobile torpedoes, and others for tor- 
guns. There will probably be large cruis- 
t unarmored, or nearly so,—that is to say, 
carry armor sufficient to resist ordinary 
gun fire, which will- still be in use. 
ruisers will be very large and very swift, 
| carry huge torpedo-throwers, and tremen- 
yatteries of quick-firing guns of small cali- 
Each of these will be accompanied by, or 
rry on board, torpedo launches, provided 
itomobile torpedoes, for their protection 
approach of danger. 


Commerce will be the Sword Arm @f Mars 


large cruisers will be devoted principally 
nsportation purposes and to carrying supplies 
smaller craft, which will do most of the 


the past we have seen improvements in im- 
ents of war followed by a decrease, instead 
in increase, in the number of casualties in 
destruction of property largely displacing 
iction of life; and, in the future, we may ex- 
that still more fighting will be done by ma- 
y, and less by hand. Future wars will be- 
more and more those of wealth against 
h; and, although bloodshed will not be en- 
eliminated, the shedding of blood will be 
y replaced by the spending of money. War, 
ly vastly expensive, will be fourfold more so, 
ears hence. It will not be the deadliness of 
as isoften supposed, but their expense, 
h will make them unprofitable and imprac- 

; pie. 
\s the very raison a’ étre of war is for the defense 
he material interests of the nations, as these 
nterests increase in magnitude, and especially in 
yrtion as they become international, the dan- 
rer of resorting to arms to settle differences will 
yme greater, because of the far-reaching inter- 

ference with established trade. 

Wars will no longer be waged for the protection 
»f interests when the very act shall entail the sac- 
rifice of those interests. To tie the nations with 
nmercial bonds will be to tie up the sword arm 

or Mars. 


It will, however, be many generations before 
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the ties of trade will unite all nations and peoples 
in such bonds of mutual self-interest as» will 
make peace secure. There will be, in the mean- 
time, many bloody wars,—wars frightfully expen- 
sive, waged with engines so destructive as to 
appall the imagination. 

The doubling of the range of firearms has had, 
as its logical result, the doubling of the distance 
between contending armies, and the doubling of 
the length of the lines of battle, so that the num- 
ber engaged covers four times the former area. The 
result of this dispersion is to lessen the casualties 
and to increase the time and expense of gaining 
a victory. 

The modus operandi of successful fighting, ac- 
cording to military history, is for the attack to 
concentrate its force upon a given point, usually 
the center of the enemy's position, and crush it, 
and then to turn upon the wings and destroy 
them in succession. Napoleon stated that the 
secret of winning a battle consists in being 
strongest upon a given point. 

Formerly, when soldiers fought with swords, 
spears, and bows and arrows, it was necessary to 
come to close quarters, and it was, therefore, nec- 
essary for the attack to mass upon the point to be 
Struck, and to expose itself accordingly. 

In those days, defeat generally meant annihi- 
lation. 

With the advent of the long-range modern 
weapons, it became unnecessary to mass the 
attacking party; it only became necessary to 
concentrate its fire. By this means, the same 
effect is produced as formerly, but without a simi- 
lar exposure of the troops. 


The Wonders of the New Explosives 


At sea, however, the battleship still exists as a 
paradox to all true philosophy of modern warfare. 
It has been demonstrated that, with progressive 
smokeless powder, charges of any required size 
may be employed for throwing aerial torpedoes, 
and the pressure in the gun regulated exactly as 
may be desired, for the attainment of the highest 
results, and without any danger whatever of 
over-straining the gun. Furthermore, there are 
a number of high explosives, as strong as the 
most powerful dynamite, which can be thrown 
from ordnance at any required velocity with per- 
fect safety. I have recently developed a new 
high explosive called Maximite, which is being 
tested by the United States government, with a 
view to its adoption. It is more powerful than 
anything heretofore tried, while it is so insensitive 
to shock that it may be not only safely thrown 
from ordnance with powder charges, but armor- 
piercing shells filled with it may be fired through 
armor plate, and the Maximite will not explode 
until it has passed through the plate. A single 





IN THE PRESENT 
Robert Mackay 


But hark! the village bell, with solemn sound, 
Proclaims, in long and melancholy tone, 
That Time again has run ks daily round, 
And claimed the world’s achievements for his 
own! 


O Time, defacer of the sculptured stone, 
Destroyer grim of all things here below,— 
The clay-built cottage and the princely throne 
By thee are laid, without distinction, low ! 


Without a pause, thou run’st thy swift career,— 
Unthinking man does not perceive ’tis so ; 

He hopes another, and another year, 
Till Death, unlooked for, strikes the fatal blow. 


In moil like thine, my being ever shall 
Of Life’s bright Present weave its coronal. 
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shell filled with this material, fired from one of 
our largest guns, and exploding inside a battle- 
ship would probably place her hors de combat. 

The present twelve-inch sea-coast rifle of the 
United States army weighs fifty-two tons, and 
throws an armor-piercing projectile weighing one 
thousand pounds. This shell will carry about 
seventy-five pounds of Maximite. A torpedo gun, 
however, may be made of the same weight as the 
twelve-inch gun, but with twice as large a bore, 
which would be capable of throwing projectiles 
carrying half a ton of Maximite at very high 
velocity. This gun would be capable of throw- 
ing a ton of Maximite a distance of five miles. 
Such a quantity of high explosive, striking a 
battleship, would not require to penetrate armor- 
plate in order to effect its destruction, and, strik- 
ing in the water anywhere within twenty-five to 
fifty feet of a battleship, it would sink it. 


Torpedo Guns will Supplant Cannon 


I predict that, in the future, large torpedo guns, 
capable of throwing such quantities of high ex- 
plosives as to render armor plate useless, will 
replace the heavier cannon now carried on ship- 
board. I have also invented a new compound 
called Motorite, a material capable of burning 
without atmosphericoxygen, producing a very 
hot flame. It is proposed to burn this material 
in a confined space, under pressure, and utilize 
the heat of the products of combustion, or flame, 
to evaporate water, by directly mixing the water 
with the flame. No boiler will be required. The 
products of combustion, and the steam thus gen- 
erated, will be utilized for driving turbines for the 
propulsion of torpedo boats and automobile torpe- 
does. Experiments have already been concluded 
which demonstrate the perfect practicability and 
utility of this invention. 

A torpedo boat, such as that already designed, 
would be adapted to travel upon the surface of 
the water in the same manner as the torpedo 
boats and torpedo boat destroyers now in use. It 
would be supplied with ordinary steam boilers 
and steam engines, of sufficient horse power for 
its propulsion at a speed of from ten to fifteen 
miles amhoun This speed would be great enough 
for all QRaIReRD Badsbecs, when cruising about, 
and the engines and Boile.~ would not weigh more 
than a quarter as much as those now employed. 

In place of the extra weight of engines and 
boilers thus saved, I propose to carry a quantity 
of Motorite, with auxiliary engines and turbines, 
sufficient to develop enough horse power to pro- 
pel the boat through the water at the speed of the 
fastest express train, —say at the rate of a mile a 
minute. Enough Motorite could be carried to 
develop this speed for half an ‘hour. 


David and Goliath will Meet in Sea Fights 


Means will be provided for regulating the com- 
bustion of the Motorite, so that only just such a 
quantity as desired may be burned in a given 
period. It is intended that, before going into 
action, this Motorite-driven torpedo boat will 
assume a semi-submerged position, leaving above 
water only its lookout tower and a long, thin back, 
simply for flotation purposes. 

This boat, sighting, at a distance of ten miles, a 
battleship going at the high speed of twenty miles 
an hour, would be able to gain upon it at the rate 
of forty miles an hour, and to overtake it in fifteen 
minutes. 

As so little of the torpedo boat would show 
above the surface, and as its speed would be so 
great, it would be practically impossible for the 
battleship to hit it with any of its larger guns ; 
and, as the lookout tower would be armored, ma- 
chine gun fire would have no effect upon it. The 
torpedo boat would rush upon the battleship, 
launch two or three automobile torpedoes, the 
latter also driven with Motorite, and capable of 
traveling at the rate of a mile a minute, and, 
within a few seconds, there would be but a ripple 
of the sea to mark the spot where the ocean levia- 
than plunged to the bettom, with all her human 
freight. 

» & 


The patriotism which, catching its inspiration from on 
high, and leaving at an immeasuratle distance below all 
lesser, groveling, personal interests and feelings, animates 
and prompts to deeds of self-sacrifice, of valor, of devo- 
tion, and of death itself,—that is public virtue; that is the 
noblest, the sublimest of all public virtues!|—HENRY CLAY. 
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FREDERICK PALMER 


“e I" does n't taste much like home,’’ said Billy, 

as he munched a mouthful of hay from one of 
the long feed-boxes in the quartermaster’s corral, 
on the shore of Manila Bay. 

‘«It is,though,’’ replied the horse opposite him. 
‘«They bring it over done up in wires, the shape 
of hitching-blocks. You ought to be thankful to 
get it. When I first came, I lived on rice grass, 
along with the Filipino ponies. My whole inside 
felt saddle-galled. That's how I learned my 
Spanish, my son.”’ 

For the first time, Billy, a new arrival, took 
a look at the speaker, whose name was Thomas; 
and Billy's heart was chilled by the sight. He 
had never supposed that a cavalry horse could 
fall to such a state. 

‘‘Oh, you needn't look!’’ said Thomas, an- 
grily. ‘‘I’m valuable, as it is. It costs Uncle 
Sam a thousand dollars to take one of us across 
the Pacific Ocean. We goin the steerage, too, as 
you've probably observed. So they keep our skin 
and bones together, as long as they can. This is 
the second time I’ve been sent down to Manila, 
to be ‘patched up.’ ”’ 

«And shan’t we ever be sent back ?’’ 

Thomas shook his head in contempt at such 
ignorance. 

‘«Not one of all the thousands that have come 
here’ ll ever see the United States again. When 
they can’t patch you up any more, you’ ll be shot, 
to save expense.”’ 

‘«¢ And is it always so hot?’’ Billy asked. 

‘«Yes, and sometimes it’s hotter. Oh, I felt 
just the way you do when I first came. But now 
I've lost my spirit. I’m like the tramps. I don't 
care.”’ 

A mule, who had been listening with his long 
ears inclined forward, put in his gibe. 

‘‘And you'll start out like the rest,’’ he said to 
Billy, ‘‘with your head in the air, tossing foam 
about and lathering your sides, and looking down 
on plain me that draws the oats and hay which 
keep you from starving. And I'll have fat on 
my ribs and still be jogging along [Oh, they can't 
hurry me!] when you're a bag of bones, like 
Thomas, there.’’ 

‘It's mule’s country, I'll admit,’ said Thomas. 
«It isn’t good enough for a horse. But I'd rather 
be what I am, knowing that once I was some- 
body, than the youngest and fattest mule that ever 
brayed or balked.’’ 

‘«And I, too,’’ added Billy, striking the ground 
spiritedly. 

««So you say.’’ The mule showed his teeth in 
a leering grin. ‘So you say. This hay is 
awfully good. I don’t mind the climate a bit. 
Ha! ha! I expect to eat tall grass, growing over 
both your graves. The United States army came 
to the Philippines so that the mules could have re- 
venge. Ha! ha!’’ 

Then the mule turned his attention strictly to 
the business at hand, and got most of Billy's din- 
ner; for Billy's throat was too full for him to 
eat,—full of the weary voyage which separated 
him from California, where horses feel the prick 


of their oats and awaken in the morning with a 


desire to jump fences. His head drooping, all 
through the night, Billy thought of ways to win 
the heart of the trooper whose lot it should be to 
ride him. He had heard of masters who had 
become so fond of their mounts that they would 
not be separated from them; and, in this possi- 
bility, he concluded, lay his one chance of ever 
seeing home again. 

The next morning, when he saw an officer and 
his orderly coming into the corral with the ‘‘ boss,’’ 
a great hope rose in his heart; for he knew, by 
the eagles on his shoulder straps, that he was 
a colonel. As he understood the world, every- 
thing in it, except generals, moved at a colonel’s 
command; and, of course, a colonel would have 
only to say the word to have any horse in the 
army sent back to California. 

‘«What if he should choose me!’’ Billy thought, 
as he put spirit into every hair of his mane and 
trotted toward the colonel. 

When the colonel stopped to look him over, 
Billy stood quite still, with his head thrown high. 
When he felt the colonel’s hand gripping him 
where the saddle sits, he made his backbone a 
rib of steel. When the colonel gave him a slap 
on the quarters, Billy already saw himself a hero 
spending his declining days as a family pet at 
home. 

‘«He’s got a leetle too much spirit,’’ put in the 
boss, who knew horses from the Canadian to the 
Mexican border; ‘‘and he’s pretty light, too. 
That kind wears out qu.ckly, in this climate. I 
reckon this one will suit you better.’’ 

Billy turned his head, to see the colonel and 
the ‘‘boss’’ examining a big sorrel who had the 
bulk of a draught horse. 

‘«Probably you're right. He looks more suited 
to my size,’’ was the reply. 

The colonel was thickset, and over six feet in 
height. Billy liked him for this, and liked his 
voice, which had a heartiness that is a tonic to 
the nerves and a delight to the ears. 

‘Oh, if it’s size you’re doubtful about,’’ Billy 
was thinking, ‘‘you needn't worry. I can carry 
you fifty miles a day so easily that you’ll think 
you re im a rocking-chair.’’ 

But the colonel could not understand Billy's 
language, let alone his thoughts. He stopped 
beside the sorrel, while the ‘‘boss’’ and the or- 
derly-went away: «-*-= noes 

‘‘He’s going to take me,’’ the sorrel called to 
Billy. ‘*He doesn’t like your spider waist.’’ 

Billy was too disappointed to make any reply. 
He had lost his first, perhaps his only chance. 
Disconsolately, he watched the ‘‘boss’’ returning 
with a saddle; and then he pricked up his ears, as 
he saw the orderly with another saddle. 

‘«He’ll do very well for you,’’ said the colonel, 
pointing Billy out to the orderly. 

Hope rose in Billy's heart again. . If he could 
not carry the colonel, he was to be near him. 

He expected to zo forth ona career of such 
maneuvers as he had learned on the parade 
ground. Instead, trotting behind the sorrel, he 















followed the colonel in his long rides, in the 
heat and dust, through bamboo groves and 
paddy fields, to and from the many villages 
garrisoned by the colonel’s regiment. The 
colonel’s regiment was not mounted, as Billy 
had supposed; so the sorrel was the only cav- 
alry horse he had seen, thus far, in his cam- 
paign. When night came, the orderly was 
often too tired to use the currycomb and brush. 
Sometimes, Billy's feed was only green paddy 
grass; or, if he got hay, it was saturated with 
rain or dust. Still, he did not mind that so 
much as the realization that he was growing 
thin and losing his strength. 

‘*Why don't you take it easy, as I do?’’ asked 
the sorrel, who was becoming more and more ill- 
tempered. ‘‘The colonel thinks, because he's so 
heavy, that he tires me,and it's many a five miles 
I've knocked off in a day's trot by hanging my head 
and lagging. But he'll catch on to me, if you 
don’t stop playing up so fresh. What do you 
want to spoil the game for ?’’ 

‘‘That’s what I was taught. I can’t help it. 
It’s the way of the service, to keep on your pins 
as long as you can, and show a stiff upper lip.’’ 

‘*You're a silly little spider-waisted fool!*’ the 
sorrel remarked, for the hundredth-time. - 

Whenever there had been any firing, the colonel 
had left his horse behind, and gone ahead on foot. 
If he could only get into just one fight, Billy was 
always telling himself, he might do something 
brave and fine, to attract the colonel’s attention. 
He was thinking of this, and of home, one even- 
ing, when a big, strident voice, which aroused 
a memory of his first day in the corral, attracted 
his attention. He looked around, to see a pack 
train approaching. Its leader was the mule who 
had leered at him across the feed box. 

‘«Well, do you know that I can draw more and 
stand the heat better than the Filipino’s water 
buffalo?’’ piped the mule. ‘‘Sorry to see you 
looking so glum, just as you’ re going intoa fight.’’ 

‘“‘A fight? No! Honestly ?’’ cried Billy. 

‘‘Surely! to a finish, too,’’ was the response. 
‘‘What do you suppose I've got a pack on for, 
instead of drawing a wagon?. It means that we're 
going to chase Filipinos as long as we can stand 
on our feet. While you're being shot at up front, 
and you're the color of khaki from dust that sticks 
to your wet sides, I'll be back under a shade tree, 
nice and dry; and you can’t have your dinner till 
I come up, in the cool of the evening."’ 

‘‘Who'd think of the dust and sweat, in a 
charge?’’ Billy replied. ‘‘Who'd think of the 
bullets, with a chance to distinguish himself? One 
would feel as if he were soaring instead of gallop- 
ing, I’m sure.’’ 

‘Ha! ha!’’ roared the mule, flapping his ears. 

Billy looked quizzically at him, wondering what 
there was to laugh at. 

‘«Excuse me,’’ said the mule; ‘‘I can’t help it 
The idea that there will be any charges or chances 
to distinguish yourself in the Philippines tickles 
mein the ribs, thick as my hide is. ~“Take a look 
at this bamboo thicket! Let's see you gallop 
through it!’’ 

‘«But there are open places,’’ Billy added, 
tenaciously. 

‘« But the Filipinos never makea stand in them,’’ 
said the mule. ‘‘And it seems to me, my young 
friend, that your back has sagged away from your 
hip bones a little since our last talk. You remem- 
ber what I said ?’’ 

Billy made no reply. He forgot the mule when 
he heard the sound of horses’ hoofs. A troop of 
cavalry came trotting up the road. Billy recog- 
nized some friends whom he had seen on the 
transport. He whinnied in greeting, and they 
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vhinnied back. Then the colonel rode on, while 
y was behind him, and just ahead of the 
oop. Two or three miles further on, they halted. 
Men and horses rested until one o'clock in the 
erning; then they started again, at a slow trot. 
| hate this night work,’’ called the sorrel. 
Let’s balk!’’ 
It's an important movement,’’ Billy replied. 
You can see that for yourself. We ought to do 
ir duty this time, if ever.’’ 
\t half-past three they stopped, and Billy fol- 
wed the colonel along the line, as he gave 
At dawn, as the troop burst from the 
imboo, on either side, the colonel rode down 
road. Every minute Billy expected to hear 
llets whistling by, and to rush upon a line of 
yonets. Instead, they reached a village which 
sin flames. An insurgent force, under an im- 
ortant insurgent general who occupied it, had 
eived news of the advance, and fled. The 
olonel’s face showed his disappointment. Suc- 
ess in this movement, which he had planned, 
eant promotion. The sorrel sidled, and tossed 
head, before minding the rein; while the ob- 
ving Billy was brimming with sympathy for 
e commander. 
talk!’ the sorrel cried; ‘‘we've had enough 


ers. 


11S 
lhe colonel was soon convinced that the enemy 
| not been long gone. He spoke a few short, 
xplicit sentences to the orderly. While he re- 
ained behind, to get the troop together, Billy 
the little scouting party which hurried for- 
rd. Att that moment, quivering with ex- 
tement, as he answered the pressure of the 
rderly’s legs, and the loosened rein, with 
gallop, fatigue passed from Billy's con- 
ousness. Onlya quarter of amile beyond, 
rst his clear eyes, then the orderly’s, 
ghted with the vision of a large band of 
\surgents crossing a bridge. Quickly and 
<ultingly, the scouting party wheeled, and 
illoped back with the great news to the 
lonel, who had his force ready for instant 
ovement. 

For the first time in the campaign, the 
ppy troopers heard the bugle sound the 
harge. ‘ 

Down the road flew a column of dust; 
ew a hundred men and horses. The sor- 

alone shook his head angrily and cavor- 

i; while the spurs (as this was no time for 

kindness, ) took the temper out of him, for 

e time being, but left him sulky. 

When they arrived at the river, the last 

the insurgents was on the otherside. The 
ridge, built of light bamboo, saturated 

with petroleum, and ignited, burned fiercely, 
aking it impossible to cross. From the 
nk, beyond, stretched acres upon acres of 
reeless land. Billy saw, as quickly as the 
onel, how the troop could ride through 
fleeing enemy as easily as a carpet 
weeper is run over a floor. He thought 
nly ina straight line, as horses do. He 
wrgot that there were horses beside him, 
r behind him. He leaped down the bank, 
nd started into the stream ahead of the 
hole troop, only to stop suddenly at the 

ill of the orderly, and the pull of the rein. 
ind there he would have stood uncom- 
lainingly, until he saw the last insurgent 


TH second Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress, which 
will meet, on October 22, 
in the City of Mexico, is re- 
garded by international pol- 
iticians as a_ particularly 
important gathering, whose 
work will shape the desti- 
nies of the new century. 
Europe will watch closely 
every step taken to unite the 
three Americas behind the 
nroe Doctrine, and thus to create the mightiest 
rce the world can hope to see in the fields of 
mmerce and politics. Commenting on this meet- 
the secretary of state, John Hay, says:— 

The United States, in mutual accord with the 
ther American republics, expects far-reaching 
esults from the International Congress of Amer- 

1. Following out the work of the Pan-American 
yngress of 1889, the important considerations 
will be:— 

1.—A proper reciprocal basis of trade, including 
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disappear in the distance; for the first principle 
of the service is to obey. 

«¢«Balk it, all you fellows! we’ve had enough 
of this!’’ he heard a familiar whinny saying. 

He turned his head to see the sorrel on his 
hind legs trying to throw the colonel. Failing in 
this, the sulky one planted his four feet obstinately 
and shook his head, throwing flakes of foam 
hither and thither. Then Billy felt all his burden 
pass to one stirrup and off, and then a heavier 
weight, and—yes, —the colonel was in the saddle! 

Billy waded into the river until his feet no 
longer touched the bottom, but he kept on walk- 
ing as confidently as if he were in the corral. Up 
the steep bank on the other side he leaped, throw- 
ing spatters of mud from his shiny hoofs, while 
his bay coat glistened with moisture, and his eyes 
gleamed with the love of conflict, which is stronger 
in the cavalry horse than it is in the cavalryman 
or in any other living thing. 

For an instant, at the bank of the river, [How 
the colonel appreciated Billy’s instinctive under- 
standing, after the experience with the sorrel!] he 
halted, while the line formed, with the flying white 
figures only three hundred yards away. Here was 
the supreme moment that he had looked forward 
to from the days of the drill ground; that the col- 
onel had looked forward to, from his cadet days 
at West Point. As a runner waits for the crack of 
the pistol, Billy waited for the signal of the rein, 
which meant that he should strain every muscle 
to its utmost. 

With the yells of their riders and a thunder of 


BILLY WADED INTO THE RIVER, WALKING CONFIDENTLY 





The Three Americas Will Meet in Congress This Month 


uniform and clearly understood consular and cus- 
toms regulations. 

‘¢2,—The legalization of a Pan-American dollar. 

‘¢3,-The institution of a Pan-American Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration. 

‘«The last is the most important. With a court 
to regulate the relations of the Americas equitably, 
to guard the weak and restrain the strong, consti- 
tuted on a non-partisan international foundation, 
minor questions would be easily adjusted. Inter- 
national jealousy would disappear where the static 
national rights of all parties to the compact were 
safeguarded by such a dispassionate tribunal.”’ 

The American delegates to this congress are 
Volney. W. Foster, of Illinois; Charles M. Pepper, 
of the District of Columbia; William I. Buchanan, 
of Iowa; Henry G. Davis, of West Virginia, and 
John Barrett, of Oregon. 

Of these, ex-Senator Henry G. Davis is the only 
member who sat in the first Pan-American Con- 
gress, which, under the guidance of the late James 
G. Blaine, accomplished so much for the good of 
this hemisphere. Mr. Pepper is a newspaper cor- 






hoofs, the troop swept forward. The insurgents 


turned to face the charge desperately, without order _ 


and without plan. If they had had order and 
plan, they would have presented a rowof bayonets, 
and this story might have had a different ending, 


Billy heard the sound of bullets, but he did not — 


give them a passing thought. No horse does, 

No horse fears anything except a cold, gleaming 

lance of steel pointed at his breast. He will not 

leap into that any more than he will spit himself 
upon the sharp rail of a fence, when he is trying 
to get out of his pasture into a cornfield. 

Billy heard, too, the cries of the men, the 
shrieks of the enemy, the sound of horses falling 
to the ground, and the swish of sabers. What 
surprised him was, that it seemed so much like 
what he had imagined on the transport before he 
had had actual experience; that it was all so very 
easy. . He understood, then, that the work on the 
drill ground was practical; that it looked toward 
the great crises, which win and losc battles. 

The line wheeled and again rode through the 
enemy. A second time it wheeled, and then 
Billy had a sensation in his leg as if a bee had 
stung it. He could not understand why he should 
fall because of such a little thing. Yet he did, 
fairly on his side, with his legs kicking in the 
air; for the little thing was a bullet. When he 
rose,—and he did rise with a struggle, —his rider 
was not on his back. The colonel gave him a 
pat on the neck,—such a pat!—a pat that said:— 
‘«Well done, old pal!’’ 

Billy turned his aching head to look his grati- 
tude, andsawthe colonel bend over the wound 
and take something white out of his pocket. 
Having knotted his handkerchief around 
Billy's leg, the colonel hurried off to the field 
where his men were taking their rifles away 
from fear-stricken brown men in cotton shirts 
and trousers, who lay flat on their stomachs, 
with hands upraised, in token of submis- 
sion. Billy, standing on three feet, watched 
the prisoners escorted away. The soldiers 
bandaged his leg again, and went into camp. 
A week later, after a ride on a train, he found 
himself once more in the corral in Manila. 
Day after day he vainly scrutinized all the 
comers to the corral for the face and form 
of his hero. He thought a great deal of 
what Thomas had said, until his fears be- 
came conviction. Beyond a doubt, he was 
being ‘‘ patched up,’’ to be sent to the front 
again; else, on the authority of Thomas, they 
would have shot him, after he was wounded, 
in order to save the government further ex- 
pense. But how could he keep pace with 
the troop on three legs? The fourth leg, 
though it was healed, was so stiff that he 
could barely touch it to the ground. 

As he was hobbling away from the feed- 
box one afternoon, his head hung in dejec- 
tion, a man’s hand was laid on his neck, 
a man’s face was rubbed against his muzzle. 
In place of the eagle on his shoulder, the 
colonel had a general's star, which the lame 
charger had won for him. . 

Then Billy found himself on a barge; then, 
with a band under his stomach, being lifted 
aboard a transport. Yes,he was going home 
to be the pet of the general's family for the 
rest of his life. 

(Copyright, 1901, by Frederick Palmer) 


respondent, whose work 
among Latin-Americans has 
gained him a world-wide 
reputation for correctness 
of thought, and painstaking 
effort to see and tell the 
truth. - Mr. Foster is a well- 
known lawyer of Chicago. 
Mr. Buchanan, represent- 
ing the Pan-American Ex- 
position, at Buffalo, has met 
all the delegates and prin- 
cipal men of the countries to be represented, and 
Mr. Barrett is a diplomat of long training, well 
versed in the intricacies of international law. 
Since Mr. Blaine. welcomed the last congress, 
in 1889, Cuba and Porto Rico have been added to 
the Pan-American group, and Brazil has changed 
from an autocratic empire to a democratic repub- 
lic. The aggregate populations have increased 
to more than one hundred and sixty millions. 
A closer friendship and mutual regard have grown 
[Concluded on page 1096) .. 
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THE TURNING OF THE LANE == 624%" 


" Goon-8y, Walter. Try to come home 
somebody.’’ These were the last 
words the tearful mother spoke to her son, 
who was starting out to face the world. 
Mrs. Graves had seemed reluctant about 
letting. Walter leave home; but she knew 
that he had grit, and was ambitous, and 
that he had made up his mind to go. 

A train carried him to a great city. 
It was after nightfall when hearrived. In 
awe, he looked at the tall buildings and 
the busy, crowded streets. He seemed 
not to know where to go. A policeman 
surmised that he was a stranger and di- 
rected him to a cheap lodging house. 
Walter entered, and was given a cot ina 
long room where several men were sleep- 
ing. He said his prayers and slid into 
bed. How his heart ached for home, and 
how he longed to see his mother, to know 
that he was near her! 

Courage returned, and he said that he 
would not despair. The morrow would 
soon come, and he would go forth with a 
glad heart,and find work. ‘I will never 
go home,’’ he said to himself, with de- 
termination, ‘‘until I am somebody.”’ 

The morning dawned, and Walter Graves went forth in search of work. 
Hundreds, aye, thousands of boys had done the same thing before, in thar big 
city, and they, too, had failed. The youth called at a dozen stores and 
was answered by gruff men in tones that approached insolence. But he was 
always polite. When a man said ‘‘No,” he thanked him and walked out. 
During the first day he inquired for work at over thirty stores and was refused. 

The following day brought no better suc- 
cess. The first week left him penniless and 














‘*COME HOME SOMEBODY” 





friendless,—a waif in a metropolis. He 
sold his spare clothes, to pay for food and 
lodging. He bought papers to peddle in the 
streets. He knew that money has a value, 
and tried to save as much as possible. But 
the profits on the papers were small, and the 
newsboys seemed to him to constitute the 
greater part of the city’s population. 


He Was a Wanderer in the Great West 


He left the city and emigrated to the 
West. It was no easy task, for he had to 
tramp for many weary days over stony and 
dusty roads, over long miles of railroad ties, 
and through villages where he asked for 
work, only to be refused. 

‘«Is there no luck in this great land ?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Is there not such a thing as chance 
or opportunity ? Can’t a man get work when he wants to?’’ He found that 
he could not, except occasional short jobs, and these were not numerous. 

Three years after he had left his home, though, in the eyes of the world, 
he was nothing more than a common tramp, he still had faith in himself. 
One day he picked up an old paper and read in it these words, «If you 
can’t find a way, make one.’’ Through the succeeding years, this and his 
mother’s never forgotten words, ‘‘Try to come 
home somebody,’’ were always in his mind. One 
was his motto, the other foretold his destiny. 

The speeding months brought no variation to his 
seemingly hopeless life. _Odd bits of work, here 
and there, were all he could get. At length he 
awoke to find himself on the threshold of early man- 
hood. But it was a dark outlook for Walter Graves. 


He “ Made” an Opportunity 


He strolled down the tracks into a little village. 
He did not know its name or on what part of the 
map it claimed recognition. It was Headstone, 
Nebraska, a new town just beginning to be popu- 
lated. Graves, penniless, hungry, and more dejected 
than he had ever been in all his previous life, 
walked along to the railway station,in the hope of 
finding some one from whom he could—alas!— 
beg money or food. 

The whole town was in consternation. Men, 
he noticed, were standing around in groups, talking 
excitedly. Others were rushing hither and yon. 
Graves learned that a strike was in progress. The 
men who had contracted to erect a schoolhouse, 
and a hotel, had had differences with the men 
they employed to carry the lumber from the cars 
to the site. 

‘If you can’t find your opportunity, make it!’’ 
Walter Graves accosted one of the contractors. 

‘«Do you want that lumber carried to-day ?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Do I?’’ roared the man. ‘Do I want to lose 


: : es “1 FIND 
money paying carpenters to stand around idle? 


THAT | 


‘*I’ll carry it for you,’’ said Walter Graves. CANNOT 
‘«What! you do the work of ten men?’’—and eo 


the contractor laughed. 


rs wre SOMEBODY, ~~ 
‘*Yes, I am willing to do that, to get work.’’ 





*“YOU’LL BE DRIVEN OUT OF TOWN, TO-NIGHT,” SAID ONE MAN 





BUT | WANT YOU TO COME AND LIVE WITH US” 


‘«Then go ahead,’’ said the contractor. 
_ Graves was shown his duties. He start- 
ed to work with a will, though his hunger 
was making him faint. As he took off 
his coat to begin, the strikers gathered 
around him. They called him threaten- 
ing names, and cursed him. 

Graves looked at them and asked, ‘‘ Are 
you men members of a union ?’’ 

‘«No,"’ shouted one, ‘‘but—’’ 

Graves shut him off. ‘‘Then I have 
as much right to this work as you,’’ he 
said, as he turned to his labors. 


The Heroism of Desperation 


‘«Kill him! Kill him!’’ shouted sev- 
eral of the men, as they approached 
threateningly. Graves picked up a coup- 
ling-pin, that was lying near a car, and 
dared the crowd to advance. 

He carried the timber in the midst of 
the wildest confusion and threats against 
his life. But he said: ‘I am making my 
opportunity. It is hard, but the chance 
is here; I will not let it pass.’’ 

‘You'll be driven out of town to- 
night,"’ said one of the men, angrily, and at the same time he shook his 
fist at Graves, who was passing them with a plank o on his shoulder. 

The toiler made no reply. 

That night, when the contractor paid him, he was surprised to hear 
Graves ask him if he would recommend him at the bank. 

‘«Bank!’’ exclaimed the startled contractor. ‘* What do you want with 
a bank? Have I been hiring a millionaire in disguise ?’’ 

‘«It's always best to save a little. I donot 
know when I may need this more than I do 
now.”’ 

The contractor told the toiler to call at his 
office on the following morning, when the 
bank would be open. 

Graves did so. He was asked ifshe would 
like to grow up with the town, and to take a 
position as overseer of a number of men 
engaged in building a road. 


What Came of that First Chance 


He said that he would. His new life was 
dawning. He began to take an interest in 
the progressing town, attended all the meet- 
ings, where his voice was heard, and was 
asked to take a place on committees. He 
was appointed the road supervisor, and in- 
troduced many ideas in regard to improving 
the highways. He meta good young woman 





JUST A PLAIN TOILER 


who had gone to Headstone as a school-teacher, and asked her to become 
his wife. She agreed, and they started a home. 

When the first year had passed, Graves was one of the foremost citizens 
of Headstone. The town was holding its first general election,and someone 
said that he would be a good candidate for mayor, for he was an honest, 
fearless man, 


Graves learned that the man who made that remark was the 
one who had threatened him first when he started 
to carry the timber. 

After he was elected, he sat down and wrote to 
his mother: ‘‘I find that I cannot go home some- 
body, because it will take up too much of my time. 
That is the only reason. But 1 want you to come 
here and live with us. We have a very pleasant 
home. If I live a true life, I shall never fail. It 
took me just fifteen years to find a way. It took 
me only a few minutes to make one when the chance 
came, and I made it.”’ 

» + 


PRODUCTIVE ABILITY 


‘THE kind of man that is wanted everywhere is 
the one who can produce something, who has 
the ability to turn everything he does to practical 
account. It is he who can make his ability effect- 
ive that wins. 
» » 


TWELVE BUSINESS MAXIMS 


THE president of the London Chamber of Commerce 
gives these twelve maxims which he has tested through 
years of business experience, and which he recommends as 
tending to insure success:—— 
1.—-Have a definite aim. 
2.—Go straight for it. 
3-—Master all details. 
4.—Always know more than you are expected to know. 
5.—Remember that difficulties are only made to be 
overcome. 
6.—Treat failures as stepping-stones to further effort. 
7.—Never put your hand out further than you can draw 
it back. 
Re 8.—At times be bold; always, be prudent. 
§ 9.—The minority often beats the majority in the end. 
to.—Make good use of other men’s brains. 
11.--Listen well; answer cautiously; decide promptly. 
12.—Preserve, by all means in your power, ‘a sound 
mind in a sound body."’ 
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saddest failures in life are those that come from not put- 
forth the power and will to succeed.—E. P. WHIPPLE. 


Law as Part of a Business Education 
BENJAMIN F. TRACY 
E-x-Secretary of the United States Navy an 
Ex-Judge of the New York Court of bi Aon 
‘NY costly and bitter experiences are the re- 
sult of lack of knowledge of the law. It is 
well known maxim that ignorance of the law 
excuses no one. Many men have innocently com- 
niated illegal acts, at the penalty of much trouble 
nd expense, or even at the cost of their lives. 

While consequences of infractions of the law 
re often so serious that no layman should take 
mportant action, involving legal considerations, 
vithout the advice of a practicing lawyer, there 
frequently occur, in the course of a business day, 
exigencies which must be immediately faced, al- 

wing no time for consultation. In these numer- 
is cases, a knowledge of the fundamental legal 
rinciples and practices frequently is of great 
ervice. * Every man who is engaged in some 

nmercial pursuit should, for example, have a 
lear idea of what constitutes a contract. Unless 

e knows that there must be in his contract a 
onsideration on both sides, that no contract is 

lid which does not involve mutual obligations, 

e may make mistakes that will cause important 
ransactions to come to naught. He should know, 

so, the general legal principles regulating the 
oaning and borrowing of money, and the making 
f notes. If he is a merchant, he should have 
knowledge of the law as applied to the buying and 
selling of goods; if he is engaged in real estate 
operations, he should be familiar with the numer- 
us common law principles and statutory enact- 
ments relating to lands and houses; if he is an 
importer or exporter of commodities, is identified 
with the shipping business, or follows the sea in 
ome responsible capacity, a knowledge of mari- 
me law will be very useful to him. In short, the 
ctivities of every man who is engaged in an oc- 
upation are effected by certain laws, an under- 
tanding of which will enable him to proceed with 
1uch more wisdom and safety than if he were 
gnorant of these principles. 

Yet, not a little danger lies in the possession of 
egal knowledge by the layman. If he depends 
too much upon his own comprehension of law, if 
he attempts to steer his craft through the rocks, 
and shoals, and currents of law, without the aid 
and advice of an experienced pilot, —that is, a law- 
er,—he courts disaster, and, sooner or later, will 
run afoul of some legal reef. He would better know 
nothing of law than -not to understand his own 

1itations, and know when to call in his attorney. 
t has been often‘and well said that a man who 
s his own lawyer has a fool for a client. Evena 
member of the profession calls to his assistance 
some brother practitioner, when his own private 
interests are involved. 

The possession of a little legal law is like the 
possession of a revolver; its timely use may be a 
great protection to‘a man, white its abuse; on the 
other hand, may get him into the most serious 
kind of trouble. . But, if he applies discreetly, and 

arefully, his knowledge of the law, he will not 
only be relieved of the necessity of employing a 
awyer, in many instances where one would other- 
wise be needed, but he will be able to greatly fa- 
litate the work of the lawyer when he is called in. 

\side from the purely practical use to which a 
man’s knowledge of law can be put, he derives 
much mental benefit from its study. Its frame- 
work is asymmetrical structure of justice, reason, 
and common sense, which appeals to every man 
of normal intellect, and which, in its analysis, 
trains the mind to accurate and logical thinking. 


SUCCESS 


While the law embraces an immense amount of 
detail, its general principles are based on funda- 
mental human rights and obligations, and consti- 
tute, I think, an important branch of general edu- 
cation. Every intelligent man, and woman, too, 
is given a broader and more comprehensive out- 
look on life, and a better trained mind, both for 
abstract thought and for practical action, by a year 
or two devoted to the study of law. 


~ 
** Just as a man prizes character, so is he.” 


we 
Self-Admiration Is a Besetting Sin 


Cuar.es F. THWING 

[President of the Western Reserve University] 

A TEMPTATION to which young women in college 

are subjected is the temptation to undue 
self-consciousness. It is a temptation to make 
the point of view of life too personal. Of course, 
each of us greets the day through the window- 
pane of his own chamber. Our point of view 
must be personal. But, in the personality of our 
vision, we are not to forget that every other per- 
son also has a pair of eyes, and the light which 
comes to every other pair of eyes is just as clear 
a light as that which comes to ours, and the revela- 
tion which every other pair of eyes beholds is just 
as dear as that which we ourselves receive. Weare, 
therefore, to endeavor to see with others’ eyes, to 
hear with others’ ears, to put ourselves in others’ 
places. Individuality and breadth are to co-exist. 

A love of admiration is a very easily besetting 
sin. Likeso many sins, it has a good source. It 
arises from the righteous wish to have ourselves 
and our work appreciated. But it also has a 
source in a too great degree of self-consciousness. 
The proper cure, | think, for it, is to stop think- 
ing about oneself, to stop thinking about work 
as related to self, and to think simply of work as 
duty. Work is duty, to be done for its own sake. 
Forget yourself, if you wish others to remember 
you. 

Be ambitious; but be rfot tooambitious. Be at 
once highly and narrowly ambitious. Let your 
life be prefigured by the star, a single pcint, high; 
not by the cloud, widely spread, high. 

~ 


“It is better to pass for a man of plain common sense, in ordi- 
nary conversation, than to en to be brilliant or facetious at 
an expense which you cannot well bear for any length of time,” 


) 
Is There Iron GREAT achievers, 
In Your Blood ? 


men who 

bring things to pass, ob- 
stacles or no obstacles, have an 
abundance of iron in their blood. 

Some of the best people we ever knew—good 
companions, splendid friends, and extremely agree- 
able,—have never accomplished anything worthy 
of theirability, simply because they had no stamina. 
They were tame, commonplace; they lacked the 
fire, the force, the originality and the push that 
accomplish things. 

People whose blood is full of positive force are 
the leaders, the aggressive men who get to the 
front. They do not lag and loiter behind, waiting 
to be attacked. They take the initiative; they push 
ahead, regardless of obstacles. 

One of the first things to do, in starting out for 
success, is to show the world that you are not 
made of putty, or straw, but that you have some 
stability in you. You should make a reputation 
as early as possible for doing things. Let your 
friends know that whatever you put your hands to 
will be accomplished, no matter what may stand 
in the way. 

The moment you establish the reputation of a 
man of stamina, of firm, prompt decision,—of 
one who does not waver, vacillate, or wabble, —the 
world will make way for you. But the moment 
you show a disposition to be easy, to allow your- 
self to be pushed to one side, and people see that 
there is no iron in you, but that you are made of 
soft’ metal, they- will trample upern- you, and 
crowd you to the wall. 

It is the determined man, the one whose de- 
cision is prompt and final, who is resolute and 
aggressive, that not only succeeds, but also wins 
the respect and confidence of the community in 
which he lives. People believe in him, because 
he is a man of force. They know that he will 
not dilly-dally or turn his back upon the enemy, 
but that he can be depended upon to stand firm 
and push toward his goal. 

There is no quality which gains more admira- 
tion and respect than that which enables a man to 
form a definite purpose, and then to concentrate 
all his energy in executing it. 


‘ DCTOBER, 1901 


THE SEARCH FOR A MAN 


NAPoLEon said, ‘‘I have two hundred millions 

in my coffers, but I would give them all for 
Marshal Ney.'’ Napoleon wanted a man when 
he said that. The great cry, since the world be- 
gan, is, ‘‘Give us a man.’’ 

The scarcest thing in the world is a man;—a 
man who can accomplish something, a man of 
force, a man with concentrated energy, a man 
who has a definite purpose and knows how to 
fling his life out to it with all the weight of his 
being. Such a man is needed in every calling. 

This century calls loudly for men of broad and 
liberal culture. This isa very practical age; theories 
and theorists are not in demand. The cry is ever 
for a man who can produce results,a man possess- 
ing tact, practical ability, and executive force. 

The world wants men who are well balanced, and 
who are not cursed with some inherent defect or 
moral weakness which cripples their usefulness 
and neutralizes all their power. While specialists 
are in demand, there is little hope for men who are 
one-sided in their development, and who have sent 
all the energies of their being into one narrow twig, 
so that all the other branches of their lives have 
withered and died. Men who do not take half 
views of things—men of completeness, and of large 
comprehensive ability,—are needed everywhere. 

The world wants men of common sense, —those 
who will not let a college education spoil them for 
a practical everyday life. It wants men who are 
educated all over, whose hands are deft, whose 
eyes are alert and microscopic, and whose brains 
are keen and well developed. 

we 

‘It is difficult to estimate the influence upon a life of an early 

formed habit of doing everything to a finish.’ 
+ 


Little Hindrances to Success 


EYE®Y young man and young woman should 

look well to the little things which cut down 
the average of success-possibilities. For instance, 
little mannerisms, such as nervous twitching of 
the hands, fumbling with the fingers, fooling 
with whatever is within reach, peculiar move- 
ments, undignified postures in sitting or standing, 
a slouchy gait, a habit of saying sharp, unkind 
things, indulging in sarcasm,—all these things 
interfere very materially with one’s success-possi- 
bilities. 

Many a man, with great brain power and fine 
physique, who started in life with good prospects, 
has failed to attain great success because of little 
idiosyncrasies, peculiarities of speech or manner; 
things not in themselves vicious or wrong, but 
which render him disagreeable or unacceptable to 
those who have dealings with him. 

If it were possible for us to write of all the little 
things which have cut down the average of our 
success, and to calculate just how much each has 
contributed to the whole, it would be most helpful. 

For example, one young man’s advancement 
has been cut down twenty-five per cent. by bad 
temper, a surly, disagreeable disposition ; another’ s, 
by carelessness in dress, an unkempt or slovenly 
appearance; and yet another's, by a sharp tongue 
or an unkind habit of criticising. 

Many a brilliant and capable stenographer has 
failed to advance, because she had disagreeable 
habits which annoyed her employer, who, while 
he recognized her ability, preferred a less able 
stenographer who had amiable and agreeable 
qualities. The lack of amiability has stood in the 
way of advancement of many an employee who 
wondered why he did not get along. 

Disagreeable, hurtful, and foolish habits, formed 
perhaps unconsciously, often become great bar- 
riers which keep us from otherwise well-earned 
success. It would pay young men and women 
who are eager to succeed, frequently to make in- 
ventories of their success-capital, to examine them- 
selves carefully and impartially, as if they were 
studying the merits and demerits of someone else, 
in order to find whether their progress is barred, 
their whole future jeopardized, by some unfortu- 
nate habit or peculiarity which is patent to every 
one but themselves. _ If this rigid self-examination 
should result in the discovery of a weakness or fault, 
which it is in their power to correct,—and this is 
always possible,—they have none but themselves 
to blame if, in middle life or later, they find them- 
selves in the unhappy ranks of the ‘‘ might-have- 
beens.”’ 

» 


Irresolution in the schemes of life which offer themselves to our 
choice, and inconstancy in pursuing them, are the greatest 


causes of all our unhappiness.--App1son. 
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Not lost in a languor of blisses, 
| In valleys sweet-breathing of bloom, 
Though roses are fain of her kisses, 
And stars braid her brows in the gloom; 
Though lilies lean to her and love her, 
And the love-song is sweet in her mouth, 
And the wedi questo ies blueabove } 4 


’ 2 


Sing the South! Sing the South! Sing 
the South! 





In the strength of high faith she hath risen, 
Her flag on her mountains unfurled; 
She hath rent the great hills that imprison 














The glittering wealth of a world. 
With the thrill of-a new life elated, , 
The harvest its fruitfulness yields ; d 


And the ships, far sea-faring, are freighted 
With the fleece of her flowering fields. 


“SDV...” = 


Hers all the crowned hills of Endeavor, 
The garlands, the triumphs of life; 
Her voice is a clarion ever,— 
A battle-song heard in the strife: 
With Freedom in fairest communion, 
With Liberty facing the Fates, 
Love-linked to the stars of the Union, 
And the flag rippling over the states. 




















The South is Winning New Laurels by Her Industrial Victories 


How 1s the South equipped to-day for the great 

industrial struggle for supremacy in which 
the United States is taking a leading part? Is 
she marshaling her forces to the utmost point of 
effectiveness? Are her resources sufficient to re- 
spond to the tremendous demands which will cer- 
tainly be made upon her? 

An answer to these questions can best be given by 
reference to recent industrial facts. The treasury 
department, through its bureau of statistics, has re- 
ported the value of the raw cotton exported in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1go1, as greater than that 
of any previous year in the history of the country. 
Exports of cotton and its products averaged one 
million dollars for every day in the year. This 
brings the export value of this product above that 
of all breadstuffs, and all classes of provisions. 
American cotton is finding its way into general 
use in Europe, and in the far Pacific lands. Japan 
is ordering it in large quantities, and so are the 
colonial possessions of the nation, to such an ex- 
tent that American cotton growers can look for- 
ward to steady markets for some time to come. 


Cotton Mills Are Leading the Advance 


No less wonderful is the story of the transfer of 
a share of the spinning interests that have been 
flourishing in New England to the Atlantic sea- 
board of the South. As illustrative of this state- 
ment, twelve of the cotton-growing states, in 1880, 
had only seven hundred and fifteen thousand, nine 
hundred and eighty-nine spindles at work. The 
same states, to-day, have three million 
spindles, while the looms have increased 
from fifteen thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-two, to seventy-five thousand. It 


make finished products, in the coarser 
grades of cotton goods, at half the cost of 
the Lancashire mills, and considerably 
cheaper than the New England factories. 

It does not require a prophetic vision to 
see how important a factor in the world’s 
trade this cheapening of goods will be. 


The treasure house of iron in the South is yield- 
ing up larger quantities of this metal than ever 
before. The same economic factor in production 
applies here. The iron fields of the South are not 
only rich in ore, but they are so contiguous to the 
coal fields that no other iron center in the world 
can compete with them, except some furnaces in 
Pennsylvania. The group of gigantic iron fur- 
naces near Birmingham, Alabama,—pioneers, a 
few years ago, in modern iron-making,—has been 
joined by scores of latest-type furnaces in Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, and other states. 


What Enterprise Is Doing with Vast Wealth 


It is difficult to keep pace with the industrial 
enterprises that are springing up daily in the 
Southland, owing to the abundance of coal and 
raw material awaiting the factor. While Great 
Britain has only eleven thousand, nine hundred 
square miles of coal fields, West Virginia has sixteen 
thousand square miles, Alabama ten thousand, six 
hundred and eighty, Kentucky thirteen thousand, 
Tennessee five thousand, eight hundred, Arkansas 
nine thousand, and Texas, approximately, thirty 
thousand. Though inferior in quality to the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite, a great deal of this southern coal 
is superior for special purposes of manufacturing. 

Of the twenty varieties of wood used in ship- 
building, all can be secured in the forests of the 
South. Furniture factories are a recent response 


to the economic trend of the manufacturer who 
takes his machinery to the home of the raw 





material. Brick-making is enjoying a boom, be- 
cause of the excellence of the clay. In the western 
portion of the South, fibrous products are creating 
entirely new industries. Texas, with her oil, is 
leading the wealth-producing advance of the states, 
but all through the South there is a measure of 
substantial prosperity which only successful agri- 
culture can bestow. Traditions have been ex- 
ploded everywhere. All cereals are now grown in 
abundance. The white farmer and his boys work 
their own lands; and, where, a few years ago, the 
old wooden plow was in use, there are now reap- 
ers, mowers, harrows, cultivators, and threshers 
of the latest type. A few years ago, it was not be- 
lieved that garden truck, particularly cabbages, 
could be cultivated around Mobile, Alabama, at 
a profit. Mobile, to-day, sends hundreds of tons of 
these vegetables every week to the New York mar- 
ket. In fruit, in horses, in sheep, in Angora 
goats, in hogs of high degree, in Jersey cattle, in 
silk raising, in poultry farming, and in bee garden- 
ing, the thriving spirit of the South also. finds ex- 
pression and profit. The by-products of the trees, 
such as pitch, turpentine, and tar, form an impor- 
tant portion of the assets of the lumberman. 


Steamships and Locomotives Make New Markets 


It would be vain to endeavor to trace the 
phenomenal growth of railroad interests in the 
South. In 1880, there were only about fourteen 
thousand miles of lines operated in all the states. 
To-day there are nearly eight times as many miles, 
with a half-dozen new lines being ex- 
tended or constructed. New steamship 
lines are getting under way, from several 
of the Atlantic ports, to Cuba and Porto 
Rico, with others running from Gulf ports 
to the Caribbean coasts. The prairie 
grasses of the Southwest are being woven 
into artistic and substantial furniture, — 
a new industry. 

In a word, the South is doing her share, 
and doing it nobly, —in agriculture, min- 
ing, manufacturing, and commerce. 











So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can’” = 


[HIS is the age of the boy, in the sense that the important affairs of everyday 
life—the government, financial operations, and industrial enterprises, 
re confided to men of an age once regarded as boyhood. Go into the 
es of a great newspaper that influences millions, every day, by its pres- 
tation of facts or opinions, and ask for those who mold its policy, and you 
be taken to men who will surprise you by their youth. A gentleman went, 
vy years since, to the publishing house of Charles Scribner, in New York, 
isked to see an elderly representative of the firm. He was introduced 
he head of the advertising department, who was twenty-six years old; to 
manager of the educational department, who was a year younger; to the 
ness manager of the magazine, who was twenty-seven; to the general 
eler, who was twenty-eight, and to the junior partner, then just twenty- 
n years old. Failing still to find a man to confer with, of the age he 
1ed necessary, he asked to see the head of the firm, Charles Scribner, 
found him to be only thirty-five years of age. 


Brilliant Examples gf Young Men in Executive Stations 


Such an experience can be duplicated in thousands of important estab- 
nents, to-day. Railroads, insurance companies, factories, syndicates, 
iks, and publishing houses, are manned by young men to such an extent 
t it is becoming a problem what to do with the older and less vigorous 
n, who are crowded out to make room for the new blood, ever pushing 
he front. : 
Never before has the young man who is driven by his enthusiasm had such 
pportunity as he has to-day. It is the age of young men and women. The 
ried achievements of Theodore Roosevelt, as a candidate for the office 
,ayor of New York City, at the age of twenty-eight; politician, author, 
ident of the police board of New York City, before he was thirty-seven; 
stant secretary of the navy, officer in the Spanish-American War, governor 
f New York at forty, and vice president of the United States at forty-two, 
proof enough of what a determined and capable young man can ac- 
nplish. Vice President Roosevelt says: ‘‘The young man of to-day has 
ter opportunities for advancing himself and achieving real success 
un any men have ever had before. Everything offers better chances, 
ull a boy needs is education enough to appreciate them when they are 
That is one of the chief values of a good education.”’ 
Richard Temple, a former governor of Bombay, in an interview with 
CESS, said :— 
‘Heredity certainly stands for something, but achievement stands for 
I began my work when quite young. At twenty-two years of age, I 
s in a position of command. At twenty-five, I filled a most important 
That should be the rule. Ifa man is to do anything, let him do it 
le young. At twenty-five, he should be in the fullness of mental and 
dily strength.’’ This is the spirit of the age. 


In the National Legislature, Young Men Are Numerous 


rhe roll of congress gives evidence of the trust reposed in young men. 
In 1899, nineteen members: were under forty years of age, and twelve of 
ese youthful members were sent from large cities. Fifty-five members of 
the fifty-sixth congress were born in 1861, orafterwards. John J. Feeley has 

een sent to congress from a Chicago district at the age of twenty-six. The 
ith, too, often shows her pride and confidence in young men, by making 
em representatives. Charles R. Crisp, of Georgia, was elected at the age 

f twenty-eight,and so was Joseph W. Bailey, of Texas, who became a sen- 
r at thirty-eight. The youngest congressman of the session of 1899- 
01, however, was from the Albany, New York, District, —Martin H.Glynn, 
ected when twenty-seven years old, and only five years out of college. 
esident McKinley was the youngest member of congress, in 1876, being at 
t time thirty-three years old. George Brinton McClellan, of New York, 
s elected to congress when just thirty years old, after having filled the 
sponsible positions of treasurer of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge 
d president of the New York board of aldermen. 

One of the most notable examples is William Jennings Bryan,. who 
was elected to congress at thirty,and became famous for his tariff speech at 
thirty-one. He broke the record for youth, perhaps, as a presidential_can- 
didate, as well as in campaign speaking and traveling. He was thirty-six 
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years old when he astonished the country by hig 
oratory and endurance. His running mate, 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, was only twa 
years his senior. Mr. Watson, at twenty-six, had 
made himself one of the best known men in 
Georgia, and at thirty-two he was a congress. 
. man. In both these men, perfect morality and 
indomitable energy have had much to do with 
bringing them into prominent positions. 

In the senate, Marion Butler, of North Car- 
olina, was the most youthful member of the 
recent session. He was elected by a nearly 

unanimous vote, at the age of thirty-two. Senator Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, of Indiana, is one of the youngest senators, and appears 
even more youthful than he is. He took his seat at the age of 
thirty-six, as did also Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania. 

Lord Curzon became viceroy of India at thirty-nine, having 
been minister of the crown at thirty-two. Cecil Rhodes was treas- 
urer-general of Cape Colony at thirty-one, and premier—practically dictator, 
—of British South Africa, at thirty-seven. Paul Deschanel, the popular and 
accomplished president of the French chamber of deputies, became such 
at thirty-two. T. J. Byrnes died premier of Queensland, in 1898, aged 
thirty-eight. Toru Hoshi was leader of the extreme progressive party in 
Japan, in his early thirties, and was assassinated, in 1901, at the age of forty- 
eight, having held high posts in Japan and been an ambassador to the 
United States and to Korea. Lord Rosebery was a minister at thirty-four, 
and prime minister at forty-seven. 

For some years, many of the most important financial transactions of 
the United States government have been in the hands of young men. In 
1898, the successful management of the two-hundred-million-dollar loan 
was largely credited to Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Frank A. Van- 
derlip, then thirty-three years old. At the age of thirty-five, James Herron 
Eckels was appointed comptroller of the currency, and his administration suc- 
cessfully silenced all criticism of his youth. He was succeeded, in 1898, by 
a still younger man, Charles G. Dawes, thirty-three years old, whose official 
acts have won much praise. He leaves the office, October 1, to become a 
candidate fora United States senatorship from Illinois. Milton E. Ailes, as- 
sistant secretary of the treasury, is only thirty-three years old. 

Cities have been wisely administered by very young men. Carter H. 
Harrison, Jr., was thirty-seven years of age when he took his murdered 
father’s place as mayor of Chicago. The mayor of Syracuse, New York, 
James K. McGuire, was serving his third term before he was thirty years 
old. James Gray was thirty-six when chosen mayor of Minneapolis. Jo- 
siah Quincy, whose vigorous administration of the affairs of Boston attracted 
attention, was just forty when he took his office. Hays City, Kansas, last 
year elected a mayor and six councilmen, all under twenty-three. 

The police force of St. Louis was reorganized on a civil-service basis, 
by a youthful chief, of only twenty-nine years, who did not find it neces- 
sary to drop a good law practice to accomplish his police work. 

Of the thirty former young partners of Andrew Carnegie, as they were 
called, few are now over forty years of age. Many of them, already million- 
aires, are but little over thirty. Charles M. Schwab was general manager of 
the Homestead Steel Works at twenty-three. Perhaps the next figure in 
the gigantic corporation is W. E. Corey, who is thirty-three years of age. 
Fifteen years ago he carried water to the thirsty toilers in the works. A. R. 
Peacock, the first vice president, is thirty-five years old. He got into the 
firm through selling linen to Mr. Carnegie. Lawrence C. Phipps, the general 
treasurer, is thirty-nine years of age. 





Many Leaders, in Industry, Education, and Literature, Are Young 


A yearly salary of seventy-five thousand dollars was paid to Conrad 
H. Mathieson, as head of the Chicago Sugar Refining Company, when he 
was thirty-two years old. Clement A. Griscom, Jr., became manager of 
the American Line of steamships, at thirty-one years of age. Each had 
worked up from the lowest rank. John Claflin, sometimes called the great- 
est of dry goods merchants, became a junior partner at the age of twenty- 
three. William H. Cooper took the management of the New York store of 
the Siegel-Cooper Company, when just thirty years old. 

The youngest college president is said to be John H. McCracken, who, 
at twenty-five, presides over Westminster College, at Fulton, Missouri, while 
his father, Henry’ M. McCracken, is the executive head of New York Uni- 
versity. Jerome Hall Raymond, president of the University of West Vir- 
ginia, was elected to that office when twenty-eight years old. President 
Boothe Colwell Davis, of Alfred University, New York, was elected when 
thirty-two years:‘old. Rev. Burris A, Jenkins was two years younger when 
he became president of the University of Indianapolis. Dr. Daniel E. 
Jenkins, president of Parsons College, lowa, was just thirty years of age 
when he took the place, in 1896. Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman was thirty- 
eight years old when he went to preside over Cornell University. 

Jerome K. Jerome was twenty-nine, at the time of the printing of «‘ Three 
Men ina Boat,"’ and J. M. Barrie was a year younger when ‘‘Auld Licht Idylls’’ 
showed that he had started up the right ladder. H. Rider Haggard found 
a gold mine, in ‘‘King Solomon's Mines,’’ at thirty. Israel Zangwill, 
when twenty-eight, wrote ‘‘The Children of the Ghetto,’’ which is one of 
his best works. ‘The Stickitt Minister’’ came from the brain of S. R. 
Crockett at thirty-three. Winston Churchill, whose ‘‘ Richard Carvel’’ 
and ‘‘The Crisis’’ have been recent successes, was born late in 1871, and has 
thus attained a literary reputation before he is thirty. Hobart C. Chatfield- 
Taylor was given the decoration of Isabella the Catholic, at twenty-eight, 
for his works on Spanish history. Stephen Crane was a journalist at sixteen, 
and noted in America and England at twenty-six. He died at twenty-eight. 
Richard Harding Davis was well known at thirty. A. Quiller-Couch wrote 
‘*Dead Man’s Rock’’ at twenty-four. Rudyard Kipling attained to his re- 


markable vogue in 1886, when about twenty-three. 
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FE women are indifferent to the passing away of their 

youth. From the past, we have inherited a stock of 
prejudices, among which is one that has so strenuous 
a vitality that it is hard to overcome; namely, that a 
woman's chief end is to be beautiful, attractive, and 
ornamental. When the bloom of girlhood and the 
richer charm of that early maturity which is in its per- 
fection at thirty have faded, when women begin to see 
crow’ s-feet crinkling the skin around their eyes, and , 
lines deepening on their foreheads, most of them are } 
aware of both sadness and protest. It is a difficult 
time for any woman, the transitional period between , 
her youthful and her older life; and, whether she be 
married or single, she equally feels its hardship, in the 
depths of her soul. 

Yet,in the case of most women ot middle age, who 
have health and leisure, there opens a vista of most 
encouraging and stimulating possibilities. Even when 
the latter advantage, leisure, is lacking, a middle- 
aged woman whose health is firm may put her time 
and talents to good account. It often happens that the 
time from forty to sixty, or even to seventy, years of age is a season of se- 
renity,and almost unimpaired health, to women who have lived in accord- 
ance with nature’s laws, in their early days, so that these years may be 
exceedingly fruitful. 

Successful endeavor implies, at any age, resolution and energy. Self- 
sacrifice is an essential part of it, and attention to routine is indispensable. 
Also, the woman who means to succeed must not be too scattering in 
what she attempts, nor spread her time over a half-dozen studies and proj- 
ects. ‘*This one thing I do,’’ must be her motto. She must concentrate her 
efforts, and give herself the same kind of intellectual discipline which she 
accepted in girlhood from her teachers, remembering that, though the out- 
ward may perish, the inward may be renewed day by day. She must set, 
for her own benefit, stated tasks, and insist upon their performance. As 
the little Puritan maid did her morning ‘‘stint’’ before she was allowed to 
play, so must the great-grand-daughter of the Puritan, with a light frost 
whitening her brown hair, and experience enriching where hope once ani- 
mated and spurred her on, be stern in her determination that there shall be 
daily, regular, and conscientious work along some definite and elected line. 

The science of music is one of the best of these suggested lines of 
work, because it is both cultured and distinctly useful. Music is a jealous 
and exacting mistress. Granting that one loves an instrument, and has 
already acquired some technique, even if the fingers are stiff,and the wrists 
wooden from lack of use,the middle-aged woman may score a very credit- 
able success, by persistent study. Her best plan is, usually, to seek a 
good instructor, and, in connection with two or three other students, not 
necessarily of her own age, to devote regular hours to practice and the 
study of harmony. A woman of fifty, last autumn, determined to devote 
the next six months to music. She revived her old quickness in sight-read- 
ing, by devoting a half-hour after breakfast to the careful inspection of 
musical manuscript, to copying scores, and to reading operas and difficult 
studies. A neighbor, similarly inclined, came at ten o'clock, and played 
duets with her for an hour. The next hour was devoted to intense and 
serious study, under competent instruction. At the end of the winter she 
had made more real progress than she had at any time in her youth, when she 
followed the same path. She acquired a subtle phrasing, a deeper color, 
a truer feeling, and a more intimate interpretation of the meaning of the com- 
posers whose melodies she essayed to repeat. She had gone to school to 
life, and life had taught her so much that it was worth while to know that 
her music was thereby an infinite gainer. 


Ihe Moral Heroism gf a Woman Who Fell in the Harness 


Some years ago, I had among my friends a very clever and keen-wit- 
ted woman whose experience in adopting a business career was so gratify- 
ing thatI shallrelateitas apropos. Atseventeen years of age, she was married. 
As the Civil War had begun, and her good man was in the cavalry under 
Lee, she followed his fortunes, living in Southern towns, where she could 
sometimes see him, nursing the wounded in hospitals, and enduring the 
various hardships which Southern women gallantly encountered in the 
storm of their secession days. At the close of the war her husband died, 
and she mourned for him and the lost cause together. Coming North, she 
found a position in a business house, where her skill in correspondence 
speedily earned her a large salary. She could write good English, in a clear 
and direct manner. She was absolutely trustworthy, and the day of the 
typewriter had not dawned. Several years passed in successful and highly- 
paid work, when she resigned her post, to marry the captain of a merchant 
vessel. With him she visited far lands, spending weeks and months on 
the salt water; she was once in a mutiny, and was in two wrecks. It was,all in 
all, a life full of vivid employment and interest, so that, when her husband 
retired, and took a house, my friend pined for variety. .Mere’ housekeep- 
ing was a bore to her; she had neither taste nor training for it, and she had 
no children to make her feel that the home was a real need. Her husband 
gave a reluctant consent when he found that she, no longer young, but 
eager, alert, decisive in her movements, and charming in manner, had made 
up her mind to go into business. She carried the day, and sought and 
found a place where she became the business manager of a corset manu- 
factory, in which situation she remained, conducting the affairs of the 
house with consummate ability, for a decade. She kept in harness, in un- 
broken health, to the last day of her earthly existence,—a woman who never 
grew old, never lost her zest in the days of work, and was always equal to 
every demand upon her. Her kindred fancied that she toiled too unre- 
mittingly, but I think that she knew her own nature best. To serve the 
present age, even if the sword snap at last, is better than to fritter away 
one’s time in uncongenial half-idleness, and rust out in the end. 

A career in literature is among the possibilities for middle-aged women, 
and I can best illustrate my point by a few examples. Who that has heard 
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“ Scatter your flowers 
as you go; will 

never go over the again * 


Olive Thorne Miller talk of birds, or who that has read Mrs. Miller's de- 
lightful books, but has been drawn to the beautiful, big-hearted, white- 
haired woman, in most enthusiastic admiration! Mrs. Miller had brought 
up her family, a large one, and had sons in business and daughters in 
college, when she began her painstaking study of our little brothers of the 
air. We owe to her a great impetus in the study of the feathered folk as 
individuals; she has shown us that they are akin to ourselves in their love 
and hate, and are capable of wisdom in their management, of intelligent 
planning, and of an intense devotion to their bird kith and kin. Mrs. 
Miller's success as an author and lecturer has been assured. She has had 
no rebuffs or setbacks; yet she did not dream of any but a purely domestic 
life till she was middle-aged. 


These Conspicuous Success-Winners Began in Middle Life 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, a woman of genius, whose novels and romances 
form a goodly row on our shelves, and whose writing is singularly pure, 
clean, and wholesome, began her literary career after widowhood and the 
loss of dear children had refined her in the crucible of suffering. Her 
finest success came to her after she had crossed the meridian. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, a woman of superb mental endowments, and great beauty of 
character and of person, also embarked definitely on a literary career when 
youth was passed. There is a woman in an editorial chair, in New York, 
who got her training when she had children to be educated; and more 
than one woman has gained success in journalism after forty years of age. 
Health, capacity, and a power.to work, not in spurts, but regularly, are all 
that are needed—granting original endowment,—to make a middle-aged 
woman more successful than a younger one in this field. The serene face of 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler, her peculiarly womanly presence, her refined 
voice, and the charm of what she has to say, must recur to all who ever 
heard her lecture on art in needlecraft, in household decoration, in the 
arrangement of the table, or the cultivation of the flower garden. Mrs. 
Wheeler has possessed a magic to defy time’s encroachments, the magic of 
congenial occupation, of continual study, and of steady holding on in doing 
her best. 

Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey, who has published two successful volumes 
on botany, one of them involving several years of severe preparatory study 
and labor, began her definite authorship after forty years of age, and, among 
other women notably successful in achievement in literary endeavor, are 
Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, Miss Susan Hayes Ward, and Mrs. Margaret Ham- 
ilton Welsh, all of whom had left first youth behind before they devoted 
their powers to professional efforts. Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs Mead, for ten 
years the energetic, popular, and splendidly successful president of Mount 
Holyoke College, was beyond fifty when she entered upon her duties there. 


Fretful Introspection an? Idle Lamentation Are Worse than Folly 


Language study is another attractive field. That languages are most 
easily acquired during the facile period of childhood, when the brain is 
quick to receive and retain impressions, must be admitted. But nothing 
presents an insuperable obstacle, to a woman who can give attention, take 
lexicon and grammar and time, and sit down before the fortress of a new 
and unfamiliar tongue, determined to gain freedom within its guarded pre- 
cincts. 1 know a gentlewoman who began the study of Hebrew at the age 
of seventy, which, for most people, is old age. She conquered its difficulties, 
and became an ambitious scholar, under the tutorship of a learned rabbi; 
not a pupil, merely, but a person with claims to scholarship in Hebrew; 
and, at eighty, she reads her Old Testament in its original text. 

Our trouble, dear middle-aged friends, is that we develop our minds too 
much along certain lines, and that we permit whole sets of faculties either to lie 
dormant or to become atrophied for want ot use. She who complains that 
her memory is going should do as she did in childhood, —tresolutely learn 
a portion of prose or verse by heart, every day, and let somebody hear her 
lesson. ‘‘Nothing can stand before days’ works,’’ said a wise teacher. 
Are we to sit down and lament the evanescent bloom of girlhood in this in- 
teresting world, where success is the reward of the wide-awake enthusiast, 
and the persevering plodder, in any field, at any age? Perish the thought! 
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HENRY TYRRELL 
Thine ancient courage thrills me, Mother Earth, 
When I behold thee and commune with thee: 
To travail with my might thou urgest me; 
The wage of labor is my only worth; ¥ 
Girded for battle, I must grimly forth 
And fight to conquer, if I would be free. ? 
Toiling, I win thy smile, thy splendor see, 
And love thee, that thou gav’st me noble birth. 
O fierce and tender Mother, in thy strength, : 
Bid me the force of Hercules defy! 1 
C 
E’en though he overwhelm me here, at length, 
And tear me from thy bosom, till I die, 4 
My soul shall triumph, since, in dauntless lives, A 
Thy cosmic immortality survives. 
A 
rHE STORY OF AN UNRECORDED DEED OF THE CIVIL WAR ~- Gran 
C. IGLEHART A 
| protest which will be made by the United States delegates to the 6, 1864, and again wounded, in the right hip, at the Battle of Boyctonw T 
Pan-American congress in the City of Mexico, this month, against the Road, near Gettysburg, October 27, 1864.”’ 
ir habit of foreign firms of manufacturing goods and stamping them Lieutenant Thomas Hart, of company A, of the same regiment, also V 
a name indicating that they have been made in this country, recalls an describes the act of bravery, making this additional mention: ‘At tie ig 
lent which marked the congressional career of William McKinley. hottest part of the return, Bradley was seen to turn, and, facing the enemy's 1 
Exactly the same tricks were played then by many foreign manufac- line, rapidly walk backwards. Being questioned, later, in regard to this, hé=% 1 
rs, and Mr. McKinley had his attention called to the matter by Colonel replied: ‘I felt sure of getting hit, and wanted the stroke in front instead of x k 
nas W. Bradley, of Walden, New York, the proprietor of a large knife in my back.’’’ as 
ifactory. Major-General Daniel E. Sickles, in a letter to the secretary of war, F 
‘I felt,’’ said Mr. Bradley, in relating the story, ‘‘that the practice said: ‘The gallantry and ability of Captain Bradley were well known to 
it to be stopped, and I went to Washington to lay the matter before the me, and were highly appreciated by his commanding officer, the accom- 
mittee on ways and means, of which Mr. McKinley was chairman. I did plished Colonel Ellis, who fell at the head of his regiment. The incident V 
st reach the hotel until very late at night, just before the committee ad- of the supply of ammunition obtained by Bradley, in the face of a terrible 
ned. [sent my card up to the chairman’s room, asking for five minutes fire from the enemy,—the only man who volunteered to get it,—was re- 
s time on the morrow. He sent word that every moment of the next ported to me at the time. It seems to me that this is distinctly one of the 
was bespoken, but that he would give me five minutes then. I went signal acts of devotion, courage, and heroism contemplated in the act of 
» his room and said: ‘Mr. McKinley, I wanted five minutes to tell you congress authorizing these medals of honor, and that Bradley is worthy, 
nt forty-five minutes of your time.’ He said: ‘I am tired almost to both as a soldier and citizen, to wear it.’’ 
h; it is midnight, and you see I am partly undressed for bed. I do not we ~) 
how I can grant your request.’ I told him I represented five hundred ‘ - 
king men besides myself. He replied quickly: ‘Then your .cause is They Cannot Do Anything Without Apparatus 
e important than my sleep. Proceed!’ We talked together, neither of Some people never seem able to do anything without elaborate preparation. 
rege. - the flight of time, till a quarter to three in the morning, when he They need a great deal of assistance; they have not the power of self- 
Colonel, I believe in you and your cause, and, if you make as good adaptation to meet their purposes; they could do the necessary things if they 
presentation of your case to the committee as you have to me, I think had the right tools; but they are powerless to act in emergencies without 
law you suggest will be recommended. The law was recommended and the necessary equipment. 
etn After that midnight interview, I never had any difficulty in seeing There are surgeons who can operate skillfully if they have just the 
Yee that W illiam McKinley secured the nomination for and was _,;-ht instruments,and can work under favorable circumstances. An eminent 
d to the presidency of the United States. surgeon in Europe, once,in a great emergency, went into a blacksmith’s shop 
He W ke, Must, : and made, with his own hands, the instruments with which to perform a very 
peat " errata : ae te difficult and delicate opcration, because he did not have at hand what he 
Concerning Mr. Bradley himself,—who was elected to congress soon needed. He was not dependent on circumstances; he was superior to them. : 
er his successful talk with the great Ohioan,—I learned the interesting He told the writer that he had been in the habit of making his own instru- 1 
t that a medal of honor has been granted him, on the recommendation ments in an emergency, and that it had been of great service to him,— "1 
he war department, for an act of bravery so signal and so unusual that I this ability of adapting himself to circumstances quickly and skillfully. 
nture to relate it here, partly in the language of Lieutenant John R. Hays, Often, as he said, life depends upon quick action. 7 
o witnessed it:— f . The power of adaptability, fitting oneself to sudden exigencies, acting , 
‘The Confederate batteries were shelling the Chancellorsville House, and quickly and efficiently, is of infinite value to a success-winner. « 
ng the plain and turnpike with grape and canister, making the spot a very In this respect, a country boy has the advantage over a city boy. ' 
m one, and causing the men of our regiment to hug the ground closely. He is obliged to make things with his own hands, which the city boy would 
this time, Colonel A. Van Horn Ellis, of our regiment, was concerned buy, and, therefore, becomes much more skillful. This dexterity of the \ 
want of ammunition, and, there being some boxes of it in sight, lashed to hand reacts upon the character, and gives the country lad a marvelous prac- 
backs of a group of dead mules, distant about five hundred yards to the tical power which the city lad rarely attains. ‘ 
ht front, between the lines, he spoke of making a detail to go for it, but Every boy should have a little workshop, containing tools, and he 
esitated about doing so, because of the hazardous undertaking. Then, should make, with his own hands, whatever he requires in the way of I 
iomas W. Bradley, aged eighteen years, a corporal of my command, vol- carpentering, and should be made to finish everything he undertakes, f 
nteered for the special service, and, divesting himself of his arms and and not be permitted to leave a box, a sled, or a wheelbarrow, half finished ; I 
outerments, went out between the lines amid a heavy fire of shell, can- for half finished work produces carelessness, and will, in time, weaken the ‘ 
er, and scattering rifle shots, across the plain to where the ammunition whole mental and moral structure. 
oxes lay, and in safety returned with all the ammunition he could carry. we we 2 
radley enlisted in my company, as a private, on August 12, 1862, at the : 
-" , eG f hours, hands, t , t rds and empty hearts. 
e of only seventeen years. He was seriously wounded at Gettysburg, POE a= sor ofan ma aoe to oe, "Te be occupied with good fs the best 
2, 1863; was severely wounded at the Battle of the Wilderness, May defense against the inroads of evil.—WILLIAM ARNOT. 1 
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BABES IN THE WOOD *” 
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Said Dotty, one morning, “ Oh, Dick, I say!” * Well,” said the knave, “I believe, as a rule, And said, “ That is all that I can get ;” 
And Dick, in reply, remarked, ‘“ Hooray!” She sets them out on the porch, to cool.” But the Black Bear sternly growled, “ More yet!” . 
Then Dotty went on: “ Suppose we all * Why, then,” said the Black Bear, to Dickyand Dot, The frightened knave went, trembling, back, E 
On the Queen of Hearts should make a call?” “ This knave might go and bring us a lot; But soon returned, and cried, “ Alack ! 
*e Just the thing, just the thing!” For I do assure you that nobody’s tarts Run, run! the queen has discovered her loss,— 
Merrily sang the bears; Are quite so good as the Queen of Hearts’.” She ’s coming out, and she’s awful cross ! ” 
* Away we'll go, with a hey-ding-ding, 
y A whoopity-la and a ring-go-ring, — Now, the knave did n’t want to make this raid, Sow, the Brutwweed Ginbes were tend of fun, 
All dressed up clean, But, to tell the truth, he was sore afraid But they always knew when 't was best to run; 
We'll call on the queen, Of the black bears grim, And though they hated to leave the tarts, 
And ask her how she fares.” Whe tockad of him, They knew full well that the Queen of Hearts 
And no longer he delayed. Weuld have than beaten, 
D sl Around to the porch he slyly sneaked, If they had eaten 
% | Away they went, the ’possums and bears, And fetched some tarts! The ’possums squeaked, The 
nid ‘ ¢ product of her arts. 
The foxes and ’coons, the rabbits and hares, The black bears giggled, 
a With Dick and Dot at a rapid rate, The rabbits wriggled, 
Ne *Till they came, at length, to the palace gate. And Dicky and Dot just fairly shrieked ! So, away they ran, nor turned to look 
ae They entered the courtyard, and there they found For the tarts were the finest they ’d ever seen, At the raging, wrathful, royal cook ; 
he: 3 The Knave of Hearts, who was playing around. And that was because they were made by a queen. And the luckless knave 
ofS He really presented a pretty sight, Looked exceeding grave, 
ar, For he wore a suit of colors bright, The Big Black Bear, with a terrible roar, And his knees and elbows shook. 
to And on the yoke Sent the Knave of Hearts right back for more. * Ah, ha!” said the queen, 
m- Of his royal cloak The knave, in the same sly, stealthy way, * What does this mean ? 
Were hearts, embroidered in red and white Succeeded in fetching another tray, You shall be well punished for this, I ween.” 
re- 
the 
of 
1y,. 
on. 
elf- 
ey 
out 
the 
ent 
10p 
ery. 
he Well, when her majesty ceased to scold, 
mM. “You're welcome, all,” he gaily cried What happened to that knave so bold 
tru- To the Brushwood Babes; as they rushed inside, You know quite well, 
ily. * And I’m just as glad as I can be So I need n’t tell, 
That you have come over to play with me.” For you 've often heard it told, 
ing “ Well, you see,” said truthful Dicky and Dot, How— 
*We’d just as soon play with you as not, The Queen of Hearts 
nid But we started out to call on the queen,— She made some tarts, 
the Will you tell us, please, if she may be seen?” All on a summer’s day; 
rac- The Knave of Hearts 
na * Well, no,” said the knave, “ the Queen of Hearts He stole those tarts, 
y of Is, at present, employed in making tarts, And with them ran away. 
kes,. And no one, whatever his rank or station, 
ss Is allowed to intrude on that occupation.” The Queen of Hearts 


* Oh, that’s all right,” said Dicky and Dot; 
“And now, will you please to tell us what 

earts. The Queen of Hearts 

best Does with the tarts 
When they come from the oven, smoking hot ?” 


Called for those tarts, 
And beat the knave full sore; 
The Knave of Hearts 
Brought back those tarts, 
And vowed he ’d ne’er steal more. 
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n.ted States of America is congratulating itself on the 


eports of its industries for the fiscal year which closed a 


rveious, 


t the United States.”’ 


tI 


VW 


so. Since the Civil War, the country has progressed 
arkable steadiness, but it has been only during the 

v years that Uncle Sam has taken his wares largely to 
markets. He has met with a success that is little short 
His goods have been so superior in quality and 
hat they have found ready purchasers everywhere; to 
extent, indeed, that American competition has been 
red a serious matter in Europe,and has created uneasi- 
ong foreign bankers and manufacturers. However, the 
an manufacturers perceive that we have appeared to 


id it is only by improvement, and the closest application 


mpetition, that they can equalus. In some circles there 
n talk of ‘a commercial bond of the European nations 
This is, of course, folly. In such 

American reprisals would create commercial havoc. 
sritain has refused to be a party to the bond. Germany 


he brink of a struggle, occasioned by raising the duty on 


an flour, thereby depriving many of the poor of their 

|. Other countries, too, have fiscal issues which 

lass against class, so that they cannot agree on a policy 
a common competitor. In this, the Industrial Num- 

Success, an effort has been made to show the great 
y of American progress; to chronicle something that 
rate the untiring energy of American endeavor. 


bread. 








’s latest invasion has disrupted the ancient glass- 
ing industry of Belgium. An American firm has 
million dollars for the principal glass-blowing busi- 
t country. Consequently, there is a new impetus 
\merican methods, and the Belgian parliament has 
| to ‘keep the rascals out.’’ The decline in the 
try in Belgium, and its wonderful facilities for con- 
ed the American investors to save it. : 





e trend of the country's progress, it may be well to 
>the unlimited demand for western lumber. The 
ent to the eastern markets has materially decreased, 
the steady building of new western towns. The vast, 
region beyond the Mississippi, which was marked 
Parley’s geography as ‘‘The Great American Desert,’’ 
ecome a theater of business activity, and the dwell- 


ice of thousands of prosperous, contented families. The 


se 


f the Northwest has increased in the past ten years, 
ng to Bradstreet’s reports, over five hundred per cent., 
ment that seems to be phenomenal. The West can 
yast of hundreds of small towns, some less than a year 
| all progressing with vigor and rapidity. Their pres- 
ue to the advance of transportation facilities into new 








long and careful studies of the atmospheric conditions 
northern Germany, Professor M. G. Couz, of Ham- 
is presented the question of industrial application of the 
He has discovered a system of electric regulators, to 
he inconvenience of variation in the velocity of the 
put his ideas in practice, Professor Couz erected 
[ts wheel had a regulator to keep its speed con- 


or a certain number of revolutions, when the minimum 





of the wind to keep it moving at that speed had been 


sded. This wheel, which, in a tempest, can furnish thirty 


power, charges a large storage battery for electric light- 


id power, at Wittkiel, Germany. Professor Couz declares 
iis experiments make it possible for small localities to 


re 


superiol 


electric light and power from the wind, at very little cost. 





\merican workman may be paid more money for the 
me he is employed than the workmen of other coun- 
he is the cheapest, because his work is the best. 
ison for this is owing to the fact that he thinks for him- 
| thinks intelligently. Unlike his foreign brethren, he 

. mere machine, doing only what he is directed to do; 
ntrives methods of his own, and, thereby, not only 


ns his own labor, but increases his value to his employer. 


position is due to his educational advantages, 
ire leading him to a condition whereby universal peace 
id to come in his sphere. The first important step in 


irection has been taken in Columbus, Ohio, where the 


early a million names on the pension rolls. 


é 


mechanics and the manufacturers have banded together 
solemn promise that there shall be no more strikes 
kouts. They are pledged to submit every difference, 
nnot be settled by informal discussion, to a board of 
5, consisting of representatives of the two classes, and 
e by the decisions. 





WITHSTANDING the fact that Henry Clay Evans, the United 
tes pension commissioner, has been an unrelenting 
those who have-been securing pensions falsely, there 
One in al- 
ery seventy-six of all the people of the United States 
nsioner, and yet there are those who still whine about 
ratitude of republics.’ 


SUCCESS 


CURRENT WORLD-EVENTS SHOW THE RAPIDITY 


HE exposition ground at Charleston, South Carolina, is one 
of the most active places in the United States. Charleston 
hopes to make a superb success of her exposition. It will open 
December 1, and close in May. ‘The directors will make an 
effort, in this affair, to bring the people of the United States 
in closer relation with the people of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
This is a wise motive. We should know more of the Porto 
Ricans and Cubans, and they should know more of us. We 
are as anxious to trade with them as they are to trade with 
us. Up to date, scarcely an instance can be cited where a con- 
siderable amount of American capital has been invested in 
West India securities. Numerous promoters and capitalists 
have visited the islands, but have gone away, and have never 
been heard from again. 





AMILLE FLAMMARION, the astronomer, at a recent meeting 
of the French Astronomical Society, spoke on the ex- 
treme longevity attained by members of the society. The 
doyen of the society is Francois Michau, who was nineteen 
years old about the time of the Battle of Waterloo. Just be- 
fore the battle, in June, 1815, while Napoleon was in Paris, 
Michau, then a young astronomer, was star-gazing near the Pont 
Royal, when his telescope was knocked over by an excited 
crowd, in the midst of which the emperor was being carried, 
shoulder high, in honor of his escape from Elba. The doyenne 
of the society is Mlle. de I’ Isle du Fief, one hundred and five 
years old. Members fast approaching, or who have passed 
the age of ninety, are numerous in the society. Truly an 
elixir of life must have been found somewhere. 


‘T‘HE prosperity of the United States has had its inevitable 

effect on immigration. The close of the fiscal year showed 
that four hundred and eighty-seven thousand, nine hundred and 
eighteen strangers had been drawn to our magnetic shores, an 
increase of over one hundred thousand, when compared with 
the preceding year. Whither do all these people go? When 
we take into consideration the facts that idle men have been 
allowed to ride free on trains in the West, in order to reap 
the immense harvests, that thousands of acres of land in 
Texas and other western states and territories have been 
thrown open to settlers, and that Uncle Sam has yet one hun- 
dred million acres of arid lands to give away, some few reasons 
for foreign immigration are apparent. 








PPRANCE is desirous of showing the possibilities of her new 

submarine torpedo boats, and the naval department of 
that country announces that it is arranging for a race, off the 
coast of Cherbourg, between boats of the ‘‘Gustav Zédé’’ 
type. Apart from the sport attending the contest, many dif- 
ficult feats will be undertaken to test the ability of the boats, 
such as locating submerged buoys, and making appearances 
and disappearances at regular intervals. Since the construc- 
tion of the ‘‘ Holland,’’ in the United States, France has been 
studying 'the torpedo boat with considerable vigor, and has 
developed several sea weapons that have been remarkably 
successful. The submarine boat race will be a novelty in which 
the world will be interested. 


THat the improved conditions of modern existence have 

added materially to the longevity of mankind is a matter 
that is being taken seriously in commercial circles. The 
Actuarial Society of America is to compile a new series of 
tables for the life insurance companies of the United States, 
which, the society maintains, will show a decreased mortality 
among the people of this country. This is expected to have 
the effect of decreasing the premium rates now charged, as 
the whole life insurance business is based on mortality tables. 
It cannot be doubted that, with sobriety and moderation in 
all things, the average man can live to an old age. The 
purification of foods, the marked advance in medicine and 
surgery, the wonders of modern science, are all assisting to 
prolong the existence of the man of the twentieth century. 
It remains for him to educate himself to enjoy that existence 
with contentment and success. 


OTWITHSTANDING the cries of disappointed foreign man- 
ufacturers, the American locomotive is being used abroad 

in preference to any other. Foreign manufacturers claim that 
the American product is more cheaply constructed, and is sold 
for higher prices, than that of the old world. They have not 
yet discovered the fact that the American workman can work 
much better and quicker than the European artisan. The ex- 
tensive use of machine tools and improved machinery is 
another feature that offsets the higher wages paid in America. 
Still another factor, in the American ability to undersell the 
world, is the steady demand. The American works always 
have orders ahead. The many roads are continually calling 
for new machines; consequently, there is no dull season. 
Continuous orders help largely to decrease the cost of produc- 
tion. While there is a tariff which prohibits the importation 
of European locomotives, it is practically inoperative. Even 
were European locomotives cheaper, American roads would not 
use them. They do not meet requirements here, and, in the end, 
would be more costly than those of American construction. 
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SUCCESS 


T! cotton exported from the United States during the past 
year amounted to 3, 330,890,448 pounds. The total of 
this staple American product still continues to grow, and, 
this year, the records state that the number of bales shipped 
has been nearly a million in excess of that of any other year. This 
is a remarkable report, in view of the fact that American ship- 
ments of cotton to China (one of our best customers,) have 
amounted to very little since the ‘‘ Boxer’’ troubles began. 


HE packing industries have enjoyed a prolonged boom 

this year,so great has the market for American pork prod- 
ucts become. In the large Chicago concerns, work has been 
conducted, night and day, to supply the growing demand. A 
well known packer writes to Success: ‘‘We shall have to in- 
crease our facilities, and so will other large packers. There 
was never before such a foreign market for our goods. The 
fine quality of the American hog, and the admirable manner 
in which we prepare him for the table, has built an industry 
which will ever be a credit to America.’’ From this it would 
seem that the American hog is still ‘‘a sparkling jewel in 
the diadem of worth,’’—for those who are particularly fond 
of pork. 


TH recent opening of the Kiowa Reservation, in Oklahoma, 

was reported to be the last chance for free homes. The 
Trans- Mississippi Congress of this year explodes that state- 
ment by announcing that the western homestead lands afford 
room for eight hundred thousand more farms. It is true that 
much of these lands is not arable; but, where irrigation is pos- 
sible, such lands, it is well known, yield larger and more regu- 
lar crops than regions abundantly blessed with rain, and thus 
they present certain advantages of which the American people 
are only just beginning to be conscious. 


S A PART of his gigantic plan to revolutionize trade, James J. 
Hill, the president of the Great Northern Railway, is hav- 
ing constructed a number of steamers which, for capacity, will 
exceed anything ever undertaken in the ship-building line. 
These freighters will carry twenty-eight thousand tons each, 
and will bring a profit to their owner by carrying merchan- 
dise and grain across the Pacific Ocean, at thirty cents a hun- 
dredweight. Mr. Hill hopes to increase the Pacific trade, and 
to compete with Russia. He recognizes that oriental condi- 
tions demand cheapness in transportation, in order to create 
a lasting market. 


THe cost of harvesting wheat on the Pacific Coast has been 

so lessened, by the use of autemobiles, that a greater 
amount of the grain can be produced at the same actual ex- 
pense than in the Argentine Republic, where labor.costs only 
a fraction of a dollar aday. The large automobile traction en- 
gines, now used in California, are of fifty horse power, and 
are provided with driving wheels sixty inches in diameter. 
They do the plowing, planting, and harvesting, in their proper 
seasons. One traction engine performs the triple work of plow- 
ing, harrowing, and planting, in one operation. 


LECTRICITY is fast coming to the aid of the overworked type- 

writer. Typewriting has become such an important mat- 
ter in all large commercial houses, in almost every country in 
the world, except Turkey, —where the machines were excluded 
by the sultan, because they were manufactured in the United 
States, —that the application of motive power, for the purpose 
of increasing efficiency, will be welcomed. In the new elec- 
trical device, the physical force is supplied by an electric 
current, acting through a magnet. The operator works with 
more rapidity, forthe keys fall to one-third the depth, with 
one-tenth the pressure required on the modern machine. It 
is claimed that the electricity will secure uniformity of the 
writing, and that the light action will make it possible for the 
manipulator to use all his fingers. An increased current will 
print a dozen manifold copies with equal ease. 


4 





ONFUSING reports of the condition of affairs in South Amer- 

ica make it unsafe to formulate a definite opinion as to 
the course of events there. However, the leaven of rebellion 
against their present rulers is working with great activity in 
Colombia and Venezuela, and the causes of these troubles do 
not concern our government in any way. But, whenever any 
of these local disturbances occur, the foreign nations begin to 
talk of annexation, and our smaller southern neighbors be- 
come frightened, and look to us for protection. This time, 
they are in an acutely suspicious frame of mind, and have 
misconstrued our haste to send warships to their shores as a 
desire to meddle in their domestic affairs. Notwithstand- 
ing Uncle Sam's right of action in South American waters, it 
will require the most consummate tact, on his part, to avoid if- 
curring the lasting enmity of all parties to the present disorders. 


A 


THE signal service of the United States has perfected a system 

of wireless telegraphy which will be put into operation ct 
ence. It is claimed that this system operates to better advan- 
tage than that invented by Marconi. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF OUR NATION 


'T°HE report on industrial combinations in Europe, prepared 

by professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, of Cornell University, 
for the Industrial Commission, has been circulated. Pro- 
fessor Jenks states that everywhere in Europe, for several 
years past, industrial combinations have been increasing in 
power and capital, and that in Germany and Austria their 
power is as great, probably, as it is in the United States. An 
interesting phase of the foreign trust condition is described in 
the following extract from the report: ‘‘There is relatively 
little objection to combinations in Europe, and in some 
countries the governments and people seem to believe that 
they are needed to meet modern industrial conditions. 
They believe that they should be carefully supervised by the 
government, and, if necessary, controlled."’ 


THE Bureau of Navigation, this year, will ask congress to 

increase the enlisted strength of the navy by three thousand 
men. With the recent completion of three battleships and 
the prospective completion of several more now under con- 
struction, it has become imperative that there be a corre- 
sponding increase in the enlisted Zersonne/. At the present 
time, the navy lacks five thousand men of the authorized 
quota of twenty-five thousand. The recent recruiting of the 
United States Steamship ‘‘Alvarado,’’ along the southern 
coast, was not successful. We take great pleasure in bring- 
ing these facts to the hundreds of able-bodied meu who write 
us that they are willing to do any kind of work, but cannot 
find anything to do. 


‘T° HE money in circulation in the United States, at the close 

of the fiscal year, June 30, 1901, amounted to $2, 177,- 
266,280. On an estimated population basis of 77,754,000, 
this sum indicates.a fer capita circulation of twenty-eight 
dollars, as compared with twenty-six dollars and fifty cents 
a year ago. ‘The increase in volume of circulation during 
the year has been $114,840, 784. 


‘T° HE first returns made to the state of New York from the 

new special taxes on corporations, passed at the instance 
of Governor B. B. Odell, Jr., is very gratifying. The tax on 
trust companies has already brought in nearly six hundred 
thousand dollars, and it is believed that over eight hundred 
thousand dollars will be realized before the full tax is col- 
lected. When the taxes from the surplus on savings bank 
deposits and insurance companies are paid, the state will be 
the richer by four million, eight hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Governor Odell’s efforts to make the cor- 
porations pay some part of the state expenses has met with 
great opposition. As nearly all the Federal taxes on wealth 
have been repealed, it is well, perhaps, that these taxes on 
corporate capital and privilege have been established. Gov- 
ernor Odell believes in that phase of economic rule which 
advocates that taxes for the support of government be 
collected from those who have received the benefits and have 
the ability to pay. 


GEVERAL million dollars’ worth of the stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation have been set aside for purchase, 
at inside figures, by the 165,000 men employed by the trust. 
This arrangement will form a copartnership between the 
shareholders and the employees. The scheme is a higher de- 
velopment of the plan that has prevailed with the Carnegie 
companies since 1892, where it has proved successful. 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM M, Tart announces that in order to 

properly develop the Phillipines satistactorily, tariff 
legislation must be passed at the next session of congress. 
The islands are badly in need of laws providing for granting 
franchises and mining rights, and for establishing banks on 
American principles. 


EVEN hundred Chippewa Indians living on the Fond du 
Lac reservation near Duluth, Minnesota, are seeking to 
have the réservation opened to public settlement. There are 
about one hundred thousand acres in this reserve. Nearly 
every Indian family has taken land in severalty, and the 
Indians are living a progressive life. It is this that has 
caused them to make the unusual request that their lands be 
opened to the whites. 


“HE reported discovery of beds of nitrate of soda near Love- 

lock, Humboldt County, Nevada, may prove of consider- 

able importance. Chili, at present, furnishes the world’s sup- 

ply, and the use of the mineral for agricultural purposes is 

. increasing, due to the results that have been gleaned in that 
all-important matter of ‘‘ mixing brains with the soil.”’ 


T is stated in foreign diplomatic circles that the United 
States will purchase the Danish West Indies before the 
close of the present year. This country has offered three 
million,seven hundred and fifty dollars for the islands, which, 
until a recent session of the Rigsdag, Denmark had con- 
sidered too small. 
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TRANSMUTING LEISURE INTO A GREAG 
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A BATTERY GOING INTO ACTION—a Bronze Military Group, by 


—_— 


HERE is a charming lesson in the way Henry Merwin Shrady, the sculptor, 


‘‘found himself.’’ 


A year and a half ago, this talented artist, whose 


lendid buffalo and moose ornament the entrance of the Pan-American 
«position, at Buffalo, was employed as an assistant manager in the match 


siness of his brother-in-law, 


Edwin Gould. 


It was by attempts at self- 


provement through painting in oil, during leisure hours, that he discov- 
ed his capacity for art, and, finally, for sculpture of a high order of merit. 


‘*] always secretly wished,’’ 


he said, modestly, ‘‘to become a great 
nter, and, with that in view, dabbled in oils from childhood. 


My family 


shed me to study medicine, but my nature revolted at the cutting of flesh; 
ifter a course at Columbia University, I studied law. An attack of typhoid 
er, caught at a Yale-Harvard boat race, after my graduation, incapaci- 


tec 


d me for work for a year. 


ad of practicing law. 
‘After business hours, and on holidays, I taught myself painting. I 
uve never taken a lesson in drawing, in painting, or in 


at 


ire hours, 
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cademy of Design. 


lpture, in my life. 


Mr. Shrady taught 
iself the art of mix- 
and then, in 
called on 
lliam H. Beard, at 
studio, for the delin- 
wr of ‘* The Bulls and 
irs of Wall Street’’ 
riticise his sketches. 
Mr. Beard said, 
phetically, ‘‘Some 
you will forsake all 
wt.” 

Che young artist had, 
a fox-ter- 
of which he was 

y fond. He painted 
icture of the dog, and 
; wife, thinking it an 


oils, 


his home, 


j 


recognized it there. 
npt was caused by a little rivalry. 


pensive painting of some French kittens. 
kittens, and said he would paint her some Angora ones. 
tisfactory sketches, he carried a sketch-book in his pocket, on his walks 





THE RIDERLESS TROOP HORSE 


Then I went into the match business, in- 


I joined the Bropx Zoélogical Society, 
I might the better study animals, and it was at these 
rdens that I made the sketches for my buffalo and moose.”’ 


«cellent piece of work, offered it clandestinely for exhibition at the National 
It was accepted. 
It was sold for fifty dollars, 


Great was his astonishment when 
His next serious at- 
His sister brought from abroad an 
He instantly took a dislike to 
To make 


ind from his office, pausing on the pavements before the different 


the National Academy of Design. 


nciers’ windows to sketch the kittens within. This picture was also accepted 


But he refused an offer to sell it, 


s he had promised it to his sister, Mrs. Gould, for a Christmas present. 


‘It was on account of the almost impossible feat of getting colorings at 


ght,’’ he said, ‘‘that I turned to modeling in clay. 


improve as well as amuse me. 


I wanted to do something 


I modeled a battery going into action, but 


| not finish it till persuaded to do so by Alvin S. Southworth, a special 





HENRY MERWIN SHRADY 


H. M. Shrady—Copyrighted, 1901, by Theodore B. Starr, New York 


feet. Then glue molds were taken of both of them, with the greatest care, 
‘‘] had never enlarged, or worked in plaster of Paris before,’’ said 
Mr. Shrady. ‘‘They gave me the tools and plaster, and told me to go to 
work. I didn’t know how to proceed, at first, but eventually learned 
all right. I think I could do such work with more ease now,’’ he added, 
‘«for that was practical experience I could not get in an art school.’’ 

Since then, Mr. Shrady has made a realistic cavalry piece, ‘‘ Saving the 
Colors,’’—of two horsemen, one shot and falling, and the other snatching 
the colors; also, ‘‘The Empty Saddle,’’—of a cavalry horse, saddled and 
bridled, and quietly grazing at a distance from the scene of the death of his 
rider. This was recently exhibited at the Academy of American Artists. 
The Academy of Fine Arts, of Philadelphia, has since requested Mr.Shrady 
to exhibit at its exhibition in January, 1902. 

The youthful sculptor has the gift of giving life, expréssion, and feel- 
ing to his animals, which, some say, is unsurpassed. 

‘I do not believe,’’ said he, ‘‘in working from an anatomi- 
cal figure, or in covering a horse with skin and hair after you 
have laid in his muscles. You are apt to make prominent 
muscles which are not really prominent. Once I soaked a 
horse with water, and took photographs of him, to makea 
record of the muscles and tendons that really show. They 
are practically few, ex- 
cept when in active 
use. In an art school 
you learn little about a 
horse. The way which 
I approve is to place a 
horse before you, study 
him and know him, and 
work till you have repro- 
duced him. No mas- 
ter, standing over your 
shoulder, can teach you 
more than you can ob- 
serve, if you have the 
soul. Corot took his 
easel into the woods, 
and studied close to na- 
Angelo’s best work was that 





HEROIC FIGURE OF A BUFFALO 


ture, till he painted truthfully a landscape. 
done to suit his personal view. 

‘‘Talent may be born, but it depends upon your own efforts whether 
it comes to much. I believe that if your hobby, desire, or talent, whichever 
you wish to call it, is to paint or model, you can teach yourself better than 
you can be taught, providing you really love your work, as I do.’’ 

Thus did Mr. Shrady desert a mechanical life he disliked, and start on 
a promising career. He is still young, only twenty-eight, slight, and with 
delicate features. His heart is tender toward animals, and he refuses to 
hunt. His chief delight is in riding the horse which has figured so promi- 
nently in his work. His success proves two things: the value of leisure 
moments, and the wisdom of turning a hobby into a career. 


» , 
MILLIONAIRES OF CHEERFULNESS 





respondent of a New York paper in the Crimean War, and friend of 













father, 


Dr. Shrady. It was to gratify him that I finished it. A pho- 


M?43x people in ordinary circumstances are millionaires of cheerfulness. 


They make their neighborhood brighter, happier, and a better place 


graph of it, reproduced in ‘‘The Journalist,’ 
e employ of the firm of Theodore B. Starr. 


’ attracted a gentleman in 


He called upon me, and 


ncouraged me to have it made in Russian bronze. That house purchased 


and advised me to enter the field, as they saw prospects for American 


litary pieces."’ 


Mr. Shrady sketched the gun-carriage and harness for his battery in the 
venth Regiment armory, to which regiment he has belonged for seven 
urs, and his own saddle horse was his model for the horses of the battery. 


One day Carl Bitter, the sculptor, dropped in at Starr's, while Mr. Shrady 
He noticed the small bronzes,—the buffalo and the moose. 


is there. 
[ think we can use 
em at the Buffalo Ex- 
ition,’’ hesaid. Mr. 
tter offered the sculp- 
r the use of his studio, 
Hoboken, and, in six 
eks, by rising at half 
st five in the morning, 
vorking ten hours 
he enlarged his 

ffalo to eight feet in 
ight, and his moose, 
rger animal, to nine 





EAGER FOR THE CONFLICT 


Henry M. Shrady, Sculptor ; 


to live in by their presence ; 
around them. 

The world is beginning to see that people who can radiate sunshine 
and carry gladness and good cheer wherever they go, although they may 
be poor, are of infinitely greater value to society than the millionaire of 
money, who pauperizes everything he touches, and everybody who comes 
in contact with him, by his close, contemptible methods. 

Largeness of heart and generosity of soul make millionaires of char- 
acter who are worth more to the world than mere moneyed millionaires. 

The time will come in the progress of the world when we shall not 
have to depend on rich 
furnishings, costly tap- 
estries and gold plate. 
Character will become 
so enriched in the up- 
ward growth of the 
world that the sur- 
roundings, however 
costly, will be consid- 
ered but a cheap setting 
of a precious life-stone. 
Cheerfulness is a po- 
tent factor of success. 


they raise the value of every lot for blocks 

















De Silva and Hill, Photographers 
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How to Win, and Keep, the World’s Trade = cuartes Rr. FLINT 


Ovek night, al- = — 
most, the United 
States has grown into 
a great exporting nation. 
Merchants and manufactur- 
ers- who, all their lives, have 
been busy fighting for the home 
markets, with no thought beyond, 
suddenly find themselves thrust into 
the world where eager purchasers are 
clamoring for their wares. In the space of 
six years, our exports have grown from $824, - 
000,000 ‘to $1,477,000,000, an increase of over 
$650,000,000. Nothing so amazing has ever been 
recorded before in the history of the world. The mere 
increase almost approximates the total exports of France, 
a country that, not many years ago, led the United States 
as an exporting nation. The increase in our exports repre- 
sents a gain of over seventy-five per cent. in six years. That 
this increase is to continue, in an even greater ratio, is shown by 
the treasury reports of our exports so far this year. For May we 
showed an increase of $11,000,000 over the record of May, 1900, and an 
increase of $21,000,000 over the record of May, 1899. The total exports 
for the month of May amounted to $124,589,02y. May is by no means our 
best exporting month, but the total of that month this year is almost as 
great as was the total of a whole year’s exports fifty years ago. Figures 
such as these speak more strongly than words of the enormous progress we 
have made in our dealings with the outside world. Literally, we are crowd- 
ing every field abroad. As one English paper said recently, ‘‘ To-day it is 
literally true that they (the Americans,) are selling American cotton in 
Manchester, pig iron in Lancashire, tin plate in Cardiff,and steel in Sheffield. 
It only remains for them to take American coal to Newcastle."’ 










Orders from Foreign Lands Are Fairly Tumbling Into Our Lap 


With few exceptions, Americans, in the past, have not actively sought 
foreign markets. What has come to them has been obtained largely without 
solicitation. The enormous increase in exports is due, not to a systematic 
effort to sell goods, but to the excellence of the goods produced by the per- 
fected American machinery. It has been found that we can manufacture goods 
of a better quality, and at a lower price, than any other nation. . This holds good 
of staple articles that can be reproduced again and again from the same pat- 
tern. In those lines where special and changeable designs are demanded, 
the American has had no share, nor can he hope to obtain a share. Goods 
of that description are produced, principally, through hand-labor, and our 
labor is too expensive to compete in that field. We are strong where our 
workmen act, not as direct producers, but as supervisors of improved ma- 
chinery. Concerns making special articles susceptible of such reproduc- 
tion have only been required, in the past, to persistently send samples of 
their wares to the foreign markets, in order to obtain a considerable trade 
without much effort or serious competition, Now, however, we may look 
for active competition from two directions. There will be a general rush, 
on the part of all American producers, for a share in this very desirable 
foreign business, and the European manufacturer, seeing his market slip- 
ping away from him because of the advanced methods in machinery of the 
American, will seek to copy these methods and this machinery. The foreign- 
er’s success, in this.direction, has been indifferent, but he is sending his 
young men to us to observe our ways and copy our methods, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that, in a few years, he will have put himself fairly 
abreast of the times, and will give us, if we are not careful, a hard fight to 
hold the markets which are now fairly tumbling into our lap. 

It is essential, therefore, that the American manufacturer and merchant 
should notremain content with merely filling the orders that come in, but that 
he'should cultivate and enlarge the opportunities that are now his. When 
he is fairly established, he may be reasonably sure of holding his trade, 
for the foreign consumer is conservative, and strong inducements must be 
offered him, to induce a change of base, as soon as he has formed a habit of 
buying in certain quarters. But this habit has to be formed, and, aggres- 
sive as the American is, he has heretofore not done much in this direction. 
The methods to be employed to secure trade abroad are very much the 
same as those that must be employed in securing domestic trade. The first 
thing to do is to study the market carefully. This can be done best by 
sending a thoroughly equipped representative into the field. It is not 
always enough that the goods to be sold are better and cheaper than the 
goods sold by other manufacturers. The foreigner is not accustomed to 
our rapid methods, and cannot always adapt himself when they are applied. 
It is necessary, therefore, to study his idiosyncrasies, and to cater to them. 


A Study gf Latin-American Customs Is Now a Necessity 


For example, in South America, the American salesman is almost in- 
variably beaten by his German competitor; not because the German's 
goods are any better, or often as good, but because the German lends 
himself to the peculiar customs of the country. The South Americans are 
a fine, hospitable race, generous and considerate, and, with fair treatment, 
they are easily won. Unfortunately, the average American makes the 
mistake of underestimating their ability and genius. He does not under- 
Stand their character, and, nine times outof ten, runs afoul of what he con- 
siders their peculiarities. He fails to understand that these peculiarities 
are peculiarities only in his eyes, and that it is his part to recognize this and 
conform thereto. The ordinary American wants to go into a town, arrange 
his samples, show his wares, take orders, and depart. That sort of thing 
will not work in our foreign trade. Whether it is in South America, Europe, 
or the Orient, the salesman will find that he must adopt different methods. 
He must first get in touch with the people whom he wants as customers. 

When a salesman enters a foreign town, he must make it his duty to 


* This article is from the advance sheets of “‘ The Success Library.”—Tue Epitor. 
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call on the lead- 
ing merchants with- 
out mentioning trade. 
Social relations should be 
established, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, courtesies ex- 
changed. It is well to keep 
business in the background, for a 
while. The result of this will be that 
the merchant, of his own accord, will 
request that the samples carried by the 
traveler be shown, and, on this basis, trade: 
may be established. Of course, this system 
should not be adopted universally. Each country, 
whether in South America, Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
has its peculiar characteristics, and the thing to do is. 
to study these characteristics. It is idle to expect that a 
man whom you want as a customer will mold himself to your 
ideas; instead, you must mold yourself to his. The wise busi- 
ness man is quick to understand this. Another thing of great im- 
portance is the packing and preparation of goods. With the average 
American, the package is of little importance. He wants the goods 
inside. With the foreigner, in many cases, the wrapper is almost as im- 
portant as the contents. 


One Detail gf Shipment Has Become Important 


Too much emphasis cannot be laid on this matter of packing. In 
the future, the foreigner may be relied on to recognize the superiority of 
American goods, regardless of their envelope. For the present, however, 
while we are still engaged in building up our reputation and establishing 
our trade marts, it is absolutely essential that we should conform to the 
demands of foreign buyers by furnishing goods prepared in the way that 
they have been accustomed to receive them for years,—in many cases, for 
centuries. It is a singular thing that, whereas, in shop trade, America has. 
long led the world in the way of wrapping, little or no attention, compara- 
tively, has been paid, until recently, by manufacturers and wholesale dealers, 
to this branch of the business. 

In the retail shops of England, France, and Germany, as well as in 
the South American and oriental countries, goods are delivered to buyers. 
without any attention to the wrapping. Old newspapers are considered 
good enough for such a purpose, where there is any wrapping at all. In 
many of the countries, goods are delivered across the counter without any 
wrapping. Such an elaborate system of parcel wrapping as prevails in our 
retail stores here, large and small, is unknown. On the other hand, foreign 
merchants have been accustomed, for many generations, to receive their: 
goods from the manufacturers in the most compact and portable shape. 
Out of this has grown a habit of demanding goods that need little or no 
wrapping, after they are put on the shelves for sale in the retail establish- 
ments. It is the duty of the American firms that want to share in this 
trade to study this question with great care, and to adapt themselves, as. 
much as possible, to the custom in this regard. Of course, there are some 
cases where the American cannot, profitably, follow these demands. | In 
such cases, he has little chance for competition; and, on the whole, ‘it is. 
well, perhaps, for him, if he does not try to enter these fields, which may 
well be left to the English and Germans, who, like ourselves, do not depend 
upon the duplication of machine-made goods, but rather upon the cheapness. 
of their labor in producing just what is wanted in various shapes and sizes. 


A Word for the Excellent Work gf Our American Consuls 


Nothing else has helped more to stimulate our foreign trade than the 
excellent work of ourconsuls. In theory, our consular system is the poorest 
of any of the great nations; in practice, it is the best’ Every time a new 
president is elected, there is, practically, a complete change in every im- 
portant consulate. This means that, just when a man is thoroughly mas-. 
tering the field in which he is operating, he is recalled, to make way 
for a new appointee. One would suppose that this continual changing 
would demoralize the consular service, and render it useless for the 
purpose for which it was established. A man entering the United 
States consular service has no future, no career,—the situation entirely 
differing, in this regard, from that existing in the services established by 
England, Germany, France, and other countries. Yet, in spite of this 
handicap, so great is the superiority of the average American, it is con- 
ceded, abroad, that we get better and more important service out of our 
consuls than does any other country. This is due to the fact that the 
American, in every rank of life, is a keen, shrewd observer and ‘‘hust- 
ler.’ The foreign consul is content to sit at his post and do as his prede- 
cessors have done. The American is instinct with a desire for new and im- 
proved methods, and the man appointed to a consular post plunges into 
his work at once, determined to make a record. How much more might 
we get out of our consuls, if the hustling, observing spirit were further stim- 
ulated by an assurance of permanency as a reward for good work, and a 
chance of promotion. That there would be a great improvement is easily 
conceivable. The bill for the improvement of the consular service, to be 
introduced at the next session of congress, recognizes the faults that retard 
the efficiency of the service; and, if this measure is passed, as it should be, 
we may look to a very material improvement, even over our past results. 

Foreigners are beginning to appreciate the value of our consulaf methods. 
This is shown by the numerous foreign newspapers that are urging their 
governments to copy the better features of ourplan. Speaking of the methods. 
of American consuls, one of the papers says:— 


Every shipment of goods to a United States port must pass through 
the hands of the American consul, vice consul, or consular agent, for the 
district from which the goods are sent; and the amount, value, place of 
origin, the market price ruling in the country of production, the method of 
manufacture, and similar data, are carefully noted. By virtue of this system, 


[Concluded on page 1114) 








Sir Thomas Lipton Says, “Be Like 


’ N Sir Thomas Lipton made his first 
t to America, he was a ragged little 
He landed *» New York City from the 
e of a steamer, on which he had 
ved as a stowaway. That was forty years 
‘Tommy"’ Lipton was only twelve. 
three shillings in his pocket, which 
| bravely as he started up Broadway 
work. He stayed in America long 
) note one thing: that, if the ‘‘hus- 
Yankee methods could be properly and 
vely applied to British conditions, there 
be a fortune waiting for the man who 
dapply them. He returned to England 
hat purpose in mind, To-day he is 
ured to the American people for the 
bearing and high-minded sportsman- 
that have characterized his efforts to 
1e ‘‘America’s’’ cup. His fortune is 
ted at fifty million dollars. He is a 
ictor for the British army and navy; he 
largest planter on the island of Ceylon; 
1 pork packer in Chicago; he makes 
er ale in Dublin; he owns the ware- 
s in Calcutta and Colombo; he sells tea 
New York; he manufactures candy in 
on. 


His Start as a Merchant Was Unique 


When Thomas Lipton returned from 
erica, brimming with American energy, 
vent to his father, who was a poor work- 
nin Glasgow. He told his father that he 
ted to start in business, and, after con- 
rable persuasion, the latter gave him all 
savings, about four hundred dollars. 
this money, Thomas opened a little 
vision store, making a specialty of selling 
He spent the greater part of the 
yney in advertising. That was his chief 
of securing customers. He was pre- 
with two of his father’s finest hogs, 

he cleaned, and scrubbed, and pol- 
intil they presented a striking appear- 
Then he harnessed them to a small 
wagon, on which were painted the words, 
Lipton’s."’ The astonished Scotch 
followed the old conveyance, and its 

er steeds, along the streets until it stopped 
Lipton’s store, which was painted in as 
colors as the wagon. The store was a 
cess; it was the nucleus of five hundred 


twenty stores which Sir Thomas now controls throughout the world. 
‘l am willing to admit that it was my admiration for American methods 
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HE ADVERTISED HIS TEA IN THE MIDST OF A STORM 


the Yacht Builders” 
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who had not heard of the product before. 
Sure enough, it was.’’ 

The first announcement of the disaster in 
London was received in a cablegram signed 
‘«Lipton.*’ _ Lloyds had no idea who ‘Lip- 
ton’’ was, but investigation proved that the 
sender of the cablegram was the founder of 
the great tea business. An example of Sir 
Thomas's idea of the value of advertising 
was also shown in the harbor of Sydney, New 
South Wales. Several years ago, Australia 
was thrown into a state of excitement over 
a series of murders in its mining districts, 
and the murderer escaped to San’ Francisco, 
where he was captured. He was taken back 
to Australia, and the arrival of the steamer 
was watched with considerable interest. On 
the morning the ship was due, hundreds of 
sailing and steaming craft went outside Syd- 
ney harbor to escort her to an anchorage. In 
this vast flotilla were scores of small yawls, 
each bearing, on its sail, ‘‘Lipton’s T,’’ in 
striking black letters. 


* Thrift Is the true Secret of Success” 


’ 


««When men tell you,’’ continued the 
baronet, ‘‘that there are no more chances in 
this world, tell them that they are mistaken. 
Your country abounds in so many that I marvel 
why any American cares to leave its shores, 
There are thousands of manufactures that 
are still in an imperfect state; there are 
millions of acres that are still to be made 
productive; there are, seemingly, countless 
achievements yet to be undertaken. What 
I say is best proven by the international 
yacht races. Every year we race, we believe 
that we have produced the best possible boat, 
but we find, after the race is over, that we 
can improve it in some respect. If all men 
would use their minds in the same way that 
the builders of these big yachts use theirs, 
whata world of improvement would be made! 
After every race, we produce something bet- 
ter, something finer, the result of brains and 
workmanship, —and we are not satisfied yet. 

‘‘T have often been asked to define the 
true Secret of success. It is thrift in all its 
phases, and, principally, thrift as applied to 
saving. A young man may have many 
friends, but he will find none so steadfast, 
so constant, so ready to respond to his 





wants, so capable of pushing him ahead, as a little leather-covered book, 
with the name of a bank on its cover. Saving is the first great principle of 


rave me my start,’’ said Sir Thomas, as he leaned against the taffrail all success. It creates independence, it gives a young man standing, it fills 


s yacht, the ‘‘Erin,’’ which is to be his home while he is in New York 
‘‘It was the application of proper methods to conditions that needed 


him with vigor, it stimulates him with the proper energy; in fact, it brings 
to him the best part of any success,—happiness and contentment. If it 


These applications and conditions are always with us. The world were possible to inject the quality of saving into every boy, we would have 


ll of them. A man only needs to know both when he sees them. 
‘‘We have ali marveled at the prosperity of America, but, years ago, I 
that it would come. But your country is still young, and has many 


a great many more real men. 
‘««Success depends also on character to carry it through life. 
‘‘Knowledge should be a compound of what we derive from books, 


re victories to win. I may say the same thing of all the world. Every and what we extract, by our own observation, from the living world around 
intry has a future still. Honest competition will still give all the nations us. Both of these are necessary to the well-informed man; and, of the 


hance for supremacy. It only remains for the people to catch those 
ances, and not let them pass by. If I were a poor man to-day, I would 
just as happy; | know that I could start anew and win. 


two, the last is, by far, the most useful for the practical purposes of life. 
The man who can combine the teachings of books with strong and close 
observation of life, deserves the name of a well-informed man, and presents 


‘«Honest application is the stimulus of all effort. That, to me, is the a model worthy of imitation.”’ 
ence of achievement. Whenever you find an opportunity to do some- The great passion of Sir Thomas's life, yachting, has been a costly in- 
ing that will benefit you, do not fail to take advantage of it. Often, the dulgence for him, yet he has inadvertently secured more popularity through 
1ost trying periods will produce the best results. For instance, fifteen his efforts to win the the ‘‘ America’s’’ cup than would have been possible 
irs ago, while sailing down the African coast in a steamer which carried, in any other way. The two ‘‘Shamrocks’’ have cost him, all told, reckon- 
the bulk of its cargo, my teas, we encountered a terrific storm. The ing the expenses of sailing the races as part of the grand total, about six 


umer had to be lightened. At one time it even looked as if we were 
ing to be wrecked; but, really, I thought more of the loss of that tea 
in of anything else. I had it brought on deck, with the idea of using it 
r advertising purposes, if for nothing else. On each case I had painted, 
large black letters, ‘Lipton’s Tea,’ and then cast it overboard, dream- 
that it would float to the African coast, and be picked up by someone 


People Who Call Out the Best in Us 


W! all know people who touch the springs of 
our higher nature, the moment we meet 
em. Every door of our better side flies open to 
ceive them; we seem to grow in their presence, 
expand, to be filled with a sense of peace and 
tisfaction which is indescribable. 
On the other hand, there are natures from 
h we shrink; they close every avenue of 
piration in us; every beautiful thought or ideal 
srs under the breath of their presence. They 
ke deserts of us. We cannot say the things 
e would, or think our best thoughts while near 
n; their approach appears to paralyze our facul- 
es; the mere touch of their hands seems to send 
sensation of cold over us. 





LIFE’S JEWELS 
ROSALIE PRESCOTT WARRENT 


‘‘" THESE are my jewels !'’—thus she nobly spake 
Of her dear sons,—the Roman mother fond, — 
Compared with diadem of costliest make, 
In value infinitely far beyond ! 
Nor ever vielded ocean depths, nor lake, 
Aught half so rich—not e’en the diamond ! 
Thus doth each mother's heart to her respond: 
**Ye are the jewels !—treasures truly great ! 
My children-gems !—bright pearls both pure and 


fair ! 
Oh, Father, may I rightly estimate 
Their priceless worth and guide their minds with 
care, 
That they may fill with virtue whate'er state 
Thou mayst appoint! And, when their life is o'er, 
Oh, may they be the jewels of Thy store!"’ 
4 











hundred thousand dollars. The ‘‘Shamrock II’’ presents a far more graceful 
model than the ‘‘Shamrock I,’’ with many of the racing qualities which used 
to be considered distinctively American. In this matter, as in business 
methods, Sir Thomas has profited by his keenness in adapting the best 
points of his competitor, though it cannot, of course, be said that Designer 
Watson copied Designer Herreshoff. Each has valuable points of his own. 


Half-Possession an Improbable Winner 


GREAT many people go through life without ever 
getting full possession of themselves. They do 
not seem able to grasp their possibilities, they never 
develop the faculty of flinging their lives out with 
force and effectiveness, along the line of their bent. 
They can use some of their faculties to advantage, 
can do some things fairly well, but never apparently 
come to a full knowledge of their strength. You feel 
that there are vast undiscovered continents within 
them,—that they do not know themselves. You 
are impressed with the idea that they have made 
on'y a small clearing, as it were, on which they have 
erected a hut and planted a garden, but that they 
are totally ignorant of the great expanse of country 
about them, 
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COLONEL DRAKE AND 


THE FIRST OIL WELL | | am Going to Buy 


Joun McGraw, Jr. 


| = esos: Wan The Ostermoor Patent ‘TD 
| | Gath tol teas Elastic Felt Mattress, ‘. 
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f aged to use it to such | 

: advantage that he | 

: naies me bill : on | BECAUSE it is modern; the improvement that was bound to come to take the 

ollars to the indus- : : f 

; trial wealth of the | Place of the old kinds, which people Aad to use when there was nothing better than 

r United States. He | feathers, husks or hair. 

| was the man who | 

, drilled the first oil | ao . 

. silt te’ Demnaticedate 1 BECAUSE it is cheaper. ‘The best is cheapest,” that has always been true; 

: The Standard Oil | now “the cheapest is best ;” that is true, too, in the matter of mattresses. 

. Company, in recog- 

of nition of this service BECAUSE it is healthier. Impervious to moisture, absolutely vermin-proof; a 

1. to mankind in gen- : coer : 

= eral, and to that cor- | purely vegetable fibre, highly elastic, it cannot possibly carry such germs of filthy 

s, pareces: 5S . pertce- | diseases as the choicest hair—from dead horses—is liable to. 

e COL. EDWARD L. DRAKE lar, has recently | 

erected a handsome | = 
tomb in Woodlawn Cemetery, in Titusville, as a | BECAUSE it wears better. Never mats, gets out of shape nor grows lumpy; 
final resting place for the remains of Colonel | and doesn’t have to be ‘“‘ done over” every few years, as a// hair mattresses must. The 

se Drake. E : : , 

_ The actual story of the first oil well has never, | airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets, each of the full size of the mattress, are laid on the bot- 

my in my opinion, been told. tom of the tick, then the top and sides are closed in around them. Hence there is even 

a Fragments of the truth have been given, with : 

additions of more or less romantic error; and there | thickness everywhere and always. They are constructed not stuffed. 

a have been many stories published which have 

a been entirely false. I have endeavored in this BECAUSE such people as the Astors, the Iselins, the Vanderbilts and scores of 

ds article to relate only facts which can be vouched the 1 -ell-k ; a. pe 1 n't bothered & f 

7 for, and, in the task of digging them up, I am in- | thers equally well-known, who are good judges and aren't bothered by matters o 

atl debted to J. A. Mather and M. N. Allen, of Titus- | price, use them. Their testimonials are in ‘‘ The Test of Time.” 

nail ville, for much valuable assistance. 

One bright spring morning in the year 1857, a bile . 

ve 5. <7 sn? > i 

er tall, dark-bearded man, wearing the uniform of a BECAUSE it is the best to be had at any price, and I can get my money back if 

wal railway conductor, appeared at the office of Eve- | [ am not satisfied after trying one thirty nights — express charges paid both ways. 

saan leth and Bissell, at New Haven, and purchased | 

hat five hundred shares of stock in a newly organized | BECAUSE no dealer can sell it. I am not going to be fooled by the claims that 

pm: company having for its object the gathering and | e : Bs 

de! sale of oil in western Pennsylvania. Along the | there is something else “ almost as good” as the Ostermcor, but shall send my money 

ee ank Jil Creek, cr 2 had | | 4s . 

Det- a of . Creek, crude petroleum had been | direct to the makers, under their guarantee : 

aa ound, an the excitement was still high when the 

van New Haven capitalists organized their company. 

the Rock oil, or coal oil, as it is sometimes errone- Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. PRICPS—INCLUDING EXPRESS CHARGES. 

¥ ously called, was obtained from natural springs | Sleep on it thirty nights, and if it isnot even all you have , + feet 5 inches wide, ag lbs. - $ 8.35 

its f t i ikene tiie S + Seale dell P | tov. if Ais ’e balls ac on ae sicabhen th ¢ 3 feet wide, 20 Ibs., = 10.00 All 

ito or from broad trenches dug in oil-bearing soil. soped Jor, i you Com: t Deieve It to he'the equalin'cieanknes,.. 3 fest 6 iactes wise, 56700: © 31.90.7605 

any These trenches were from four to six feet deep, and | Pade nag poset = ne pops antag 4 tet wide, 40 Ibs., be. 88 long. 

. 4 A ~ - oa s : | get y ast tes tive ee nches wide, 45 Ibs. - 15.00 

fast, were allowed to fill with oil and water that oozed | ached.” Thave will be aabsinptansiaiaiite Ghenk at ah. } 4 stodedo ea pun eae aia it 2 

hie from the soil. The oil being lighter than the | 

water, rose to the top,and was absorbed in woolen 

90k, ? . ’ : wee M na 

> a blankets, especially made for the purpose, a prac- | Whatever vou do, at least send for our /res 78-page Diam, 

fills tice borrowed from the Indians who had long | = ‘¢ The Test of Time,’’ 

sail used petroleum as a liniment. Another process et : 3 

If it was known as ‘‘dipping.’’ The oil and water were whether you are thinking of buying now or not. Beautifully 

iil dipped from trenches into tubs, and, when gravity \ illustrated. Write your name on a postal and address it to 
he are 70 liqui il was ski H 
ad separated the two liquids, the oil ¥ AS skimmed OSTERMOOR & CO., 134 Elizabeth Street, 
off, or else the water was drawn by means of a 
alia vent in the bottom of the tub. NEW YORK. 
ll Mr. Drake believed that, if he could pierce the We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book,“ Church Cushions.” 
r the rock stratum that lay below the soil of the com- 
life pany’s land, oil would gush forth. He was firmly 
cleal convinced that a subterranean lake ofolleaxsth  ——E=E7=7~Y 
acu beneath the rock-bed. 
His conviction was based on study. Geological | ; 
: formations had ever proved fascinating to him 
ly in- a P %. ng , 
oul and he had spent much of his spare time, when a Sent on approval to responsible people. 
sible farmer's helper, in pursuing this line of inquiry. | Bb sir FINEST STEEL ENGRAVING THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN, 
kone He was lacking in scientific training, only. 
a aid Convincing the officers of the new oil company 
— that there was ‘‘something’’ in his plan of boring | 
waa for oil, he went to the district supplied with one | 
sinesl thousand dollars for experiments. 
; oan He ordered a steam engine, and, after much dif- 
signer ficulty, secured the services of an experienced salt- | 
, 
» own. 
NUMEROUS WELLS THAT FOLLOWED DRAKE’S DISCOVERY | 
PAINTED BY JAMES WALKER. ENGRAVED BY H. B. HALL, JR 
nner r Congress voted $50,000.00 to pay for making this famous masterpiece. Colonel Bachelder, the historian and military 
topographer of the United States for this battlefield, spent 12 years in collecting data and producing this engraving. One 
it ever thousand (1000) officers, including 47 as met the artist on the battlefield to confer and secure absolute accuracy of ar- 
rangement. The picture represents five miles of battlefield—the movements and position of the troops are truthfully shown. 
hey do It ison heavy Steel Plate Paper, 24 by 42 inches in size. Generals Meade, Hancock, Longstreet, and others, who helped to 
- never make this picture, have testified to its absolute correctness. The edition is limited and the present prices will soon be 
‘ | doubled, With each engraving we send an outline Key giving 200 references, showing locations of the Generals, Corps, 
it with | Divisions, Regiments, Companies, Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery at time of Pickett’s charge. 
ro J Special Prices on Easy Payments. Fill out this Coupon and mail to-day. Date.................... 1901. 

: : ya | ° satis Nid 3 To HISTORICAL ART CO., Dept. S., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
arently | t India Proof tan ak toe Pesee) $15.00 Send me, express paid, Bachelder’s steel engraving, ‘‘Battle of Gettys- 
‘ou feel J burg: a pee oe ge ‘ es et ng oy I agree - pay, $1-c0 in 

rN | . . ve days an 1.00 each month thereafter for four months. not as 
“ a | Plain Proof ( °" me Plate ) 5.00 | represented, the engraving to be returned. 

ou : 
> mae Ten per cent. discount for cash with order. PROMI... ci veaupvmacetedes ovehincdessad Vinetrerdgnddevenael . 
i P BB. cccccccdewvectsseuoseeseses Ss eee eee eee * 
ey have | { From one of many letters: 70, — 
at they | “I paid $100.00 for this engraving some years RQORP ORES... Fis a5; oo Vecernn sawh oes eu pipsnhee doouans bemne erees tee 
couniry ago. Itis worthit.” HENRY PETERSON. If India Proof is ordered, change 4 months to 14 months. 
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ts least virtue is that it lasts so. 
Soap is for comfort and cleanliness. 
Pears’ soap cleanliness—perfect 


cleanliness and comfort. 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 








| THE 
‘Coulter 
| Shoe 











Holder 


| 


INE **MAKES SHOE 
| out of SHINING 
|. every EASY” 


ten pairs 
| of shoes aré made of leather that must be cleaned 

vith dressings applied with acloth and rubbed 
toa polish by friction, The Coulter Shoe Holder 
| holds the shoe perfectly rigid, leaving both 
| hands free to polish. It Is instantly adjusted and 
can-be screwed to 
any wall or caseing 
and removed when i 
| notin use. Has no 
| parts or springs to 
| get out of order. 
Is indestructible. 

Sent to any address upon fie 
receipt of... 


$1.00 
The Coulter Mfg. Co. 


P. 0. BOX 24 PHILADA., PA. 
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A beautiful TAPESTRY of “Aurora” in rich 
colors on heavy Egyptian tapestry cloth. Ready 
to hang on the wall. No decorations for home as 
rich as one of these elegant tapestries. Price only 
$5.00. Your money returned if not satisfied. Sent 
C. O. D., subject to examination, charges paid. 
Write to my studio for description and other 
studies. Address % 

Carl Miller, Artist Studio, 77 Jackson St., Chicago. 








NOT LIKE OTHERS 


Send for handsome illus- 

trated Catalog of Miniature 

Brooches. 

SPECIALTY PHOTO CO., 
Room ‘H.” 


1135 Broadway, - New York. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE OiL INDUSTRY 


well driller. The arrival of the engine was long 


delayed, and, after waiting for several weeks, the | 


driller, believing that the colonel was a seer of 
visions, refused to have anything to do with the 
enterprise. Thus the summer wore away without 
any new developments. The company lost faith 
in Drake and his idea, and refused to advance any 
more money. 

Titusville people had begun to believe that 
Drake was a monomaniac. He seemed to live on 
his one idea. Boys in the street jeered him, and 
men tapped their foreheads with their fingers, as 
he passed. 

Early in the winter his money gave out, and 


credit was refused him at the village shops. He 


faced absolute poverty, and barely supported his 
family by doing odd jobs. He kept a strong heart, 
however, and his faith in the final outcome of his 
project remained unshaken. 

Early in the spring of 1859, he succeeded in 
convincing two friends, R. D. Fletcher and Peter 
Wilson, of Titusville, of the soundness of his idea, 
and they provided him with sufficient capital to 
renew his experiment. 

He secured the services of William Smith and 
his two sons, of Tarentum, who were practical 
salt-well drillers. They brought with them a 
complete outfit of tools. 

The soil along the banks of Oil Creek was por- 
ous and water-soaked, and, as fast as the hole was 
made, the soil crumbled and the well filled with 
mud. No progress could be made. Although 
work was at a standstill for a number of days, 
Drake's ingenuity soon showed itself, and, after 
many costly experiments, he finally hit upon a 
plan to overcome the difficulty. He secured cast 
iron pipes, six inches in diameter, and endeavored 
to drive them into the ground. The pipes, being 
too light, were soon shattered by blows from a 
battering-ram which he devised. There was an- 
other vexatious delay, and, finally, a thicker piping 
was secured in lengths of ten feet. These were 
readily driven into the soft earth, one pipe on top 
of another, until they came in contact with the 
rock. Drake had solved the problem. 

On Thursday, August 25, the drill began to 
pound through solid rock, and on the following 
Saturday, it found its way into a crevice in the 
stratum, and the tools were withdrawn. Indica- 
tions on the bit showed the presence of oil, but 
the well was not a ‘‘gusher,’’ as Drake expected. 
Though disappointed, he waited a couple of hours 
for the well to flow. It was only sixty-nine 
feet deep. He intended to drill deeper. Smith 
lived in a shanty not far from the well, and 
early Sunday morning he went on an errand to 
the tool-house, near the derrick, when he beheld 
a sight that brought joy to his heart. The long- 
sought-for amber fluid was bubbling over the pip- 
ing of the well, saturating the floor of the derrick, 
and soaking into the ground. Crude petroleum 
was worth five dollars a gallon at that time, and 
Smiith was frantic over the waste. 
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A MOUNTAIN CLIMBER. 
GAINS 12 LBS. ON CHANGE OF FOOD. 





When a change in food can rebuild a man 77 
years of age, it is evidence that there is some 
value in a knowledge that can discriminate in the 
selection of proper food to rebuild the body. A 
few months ago the physician attending Warren 
S. Johnson, of Colfax, Cal., 77 years old, told 
him that death from old age would soon claim 
him. He suffered from general weakness and 
debility. 

An old lady advised him to quit coffee and 
drink Postum Cereal Food Coffee and to eat 
Grape-Nuts breakfast food every morning. He 
took the advice, and has gained 12 pounds. Says 
he is as well as he ever was, and can take long 
trips in the mountains, which he has been unable 
to do for a long time, 

There is a reason for this; in the first place, 
coffee acts as a direct nerve destroyer on many 
highly organized people, both young and old, and 
many people haven't the knowledge to select 
nourishing, healthful, rebuilding food. 

Both Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts 
breakfast food are made from selected parts of 
the field grains that contain delicate particles of 
phosphate of potash and albumen. These two 
elements combine in the human body to quickly 
rebuild the gray matter in the brain and in the 
nerve centers throughout the body. 

Direct, sure, and certain results come from 
their use and can be proven by any person that 
cares to make the trial. Both the Postum Food 
Coffee and Grape-Nuts are kept by all first-class 


| grocers. 
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HE (STOVE POLISH 
Brilliant. Clean. 
Easily Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 








KODAK 


e * e ca 
Possibilities 
in portrait making are charm= 
** Pocket 
Kodak Portraiture,’’ anartistic 


pamphlet, illustrated by 
Rudolf EicKkKemeyer, Jr., and 


ingly illustrated in 


containing many of his most 
fascinating studies of cilild 
life. 


Free at any Kodak dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN 


Kodaks, 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y¥~ 
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SOME SHOEMAKERS WHO 
ARE FAMOUS IN HISTORY 


WILLIAM CONVERSE Woop 


Ho! workers of the old time, styled 
The Gentle Craft of Leather! 
Young brothers of the ancient guild, 
Stand forth once more together ! 
Call out again your long array, 
In the old merry manner ! 
Once more, on gay Saint Crispin’s Day, 
Fling out your blazoned banner !—WuiTTIER. 





GEORGE FOX MADE FOR HIMSELF A LEATHER SUIT 


A® EMINENT divine once asked, ‘‘ Why do white 

sheep eat more than black sheep?’’ When 
none could answer, he said, ‘‘Because there are 
more of them.’’ So the question is often asked, 
‘« How are we to account for the fact that shoe- 
makers outnumber those of any other handicraft 
in the ranks of illustrious men?’’ Perhaps this 
question may be answered in the same way, 
‘‘Because there are more of them.’’ The sons 
of St. Crispin, whatever we reason, have often 
attained distinction. 

St. Crispin and St. Crisplen were the earliest 
shoemakers to win fame. It is recorded that they 
were born in Rome. They became converts to 
Christianity, and accompanied St. Denis to France, 
where they preached the gospel during the day 
and made shoes at night. One legend says that 
they made shoes gratuitously for the poor, and 
that they were supplied with leather by an angel, 
which may have had its basal fact in gifts from 
some rich donor. They suffered martyrdom from 
Rictus Varus, in Belgic Gaul, during Diocletian’s 
persecution, in 287. October 25 is St. Crispin’s 
Day, and on that day the battle of Agincourt was 
fought. It is celebrated in parts of England and 
Wales, and in other European countries, by parades 
of shoemakers. The escutcheons of shoemakers’ 
associations often have the two shoemaker saints, 
each with an implement of his trade in one hand 
and the palm of martyrdom in the other. 

Hans Sachs, the poet and reformer, stands in the 
very front in Kaulbach’s great picture of the lead- 
ers of the Reformation. He is distinct in the 
foreground of the artist’s work, and Luther is at the 
rear of the center. Sachs sang for the Reforma- 
tion as Luthur spoke for it. All Germany felt the 
power of his hearty hymns, songs, and tales. 
Goethe drew a charming pen-picture of him. He 
was almost as voluminous in his writings as Lope 
de Wega; for this lifelong shoemaker wrote thirty- 
four volumes, containing four thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy-five songs, two hundred and 
eight comedies and tragedies, and about seventeen 
hundred merry tales and secular and religious 
dialogues. 

Robert Bloomfield, the poet, was a child of 
poverty. When eleven years old, he was sent to 
work on a farm, by his mother. For four years 
he saw farm life with a poet's eye, as he has de- 
scribed it in his charming poem, ‘‘The Farmer's 
Boy.’* At fifteen, he went to London to learn 
shoemaking with George and Nathaniel, his 
brothers. He was an errand boy, and a vigorous 
newspaper reader. Thompson's ‘‘Seasons,’’ and 
Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ fell into his hands 
when he was seventeen, and they set his heart 
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Modern Eloquence 


A LIBRARY OF 


Famous After-Dinner Speeches, Classic and Popular Lectures, the Best 
Occasional Addresses, Anecdotes, Reminiscences, Repartee an? Short Stories. 


Ten Volumes. 





HE publication of Modern Eloquence is an event of premier importance. For the first time 
the best After-dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, Anecdotes, Reminiscences, and 
Repartee of America’s and England’s most brilliant men have been selected—edited, 

arranged—by an editorial board of men themselves eloquent with word and pen—men who have 
achieved eminence in varied fields of activity. 

These gems of spoken thought were fugitive from lack of proper preservative means, until the 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, upon voluntarily retiring from the Speakership of the House of Represen- 
tatives, gathered about him these men of mark and experience in literature, his friends and 
co-workers in other fields, and began the task of preparing this great work. North, East, South 
and West and the Mother country as well, have been searched for gems in every field of eloquence. 
Here was a lecture that had wrought uporf the very souls 
\ of great audiences; there an after-dinner speech, which 
‘‘between the lines’’ was freighted with the destinies of 
nations. Here was an eulogy expressing in few but virile 
words the love, the honor and the tears of millions, and 
there an address pregnant with the fruits of a strenuous 
life’s work. Or, perchance, a reminiscence, keen, scin- 
tillant repartee, or a story, potent in significance, and aflame 
with human interest. Matter there was in abundance, for 
English speaking peoples are eloquent, but the best—only 
the best, only the great, the brilliant, the worthy to endure, 
has been the guiding rule of Mr. Reed and his colleagues. 
Their editorial labors have been immense. 

While libraries and musty files were being delved into 
in a hundred places—while famous men were putting into 
manuscript their brain children—while reminiscence, 








HON. THOMAS B. REED 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 





A Partial List of Contributors. 


Jose hh H. Choate Chauncey M, Depew i 
henconeteld Henry Ward pew | repartee,and story were being reduced to type,and speeches, 
ar wain 


addresses, and lectures, which money could not buy, were 
ff in friendship’s name being offered, Mr. Reed was preparing 
fg Mk E. obert (i: Fence for this work, his most ambitious contributions to literature 
Cha f George William Curtis | —his pitce de résistance—* 





Nn yore Te Oratory Past _and Present.” 
Russell H. Oot Faal Ge Challe Prof. Lorenzo Sears, beloved and honored in many lands 
John B. Gow Newell Dv Dwight Hilis | for his critical and contributory work in literature was writ- 
Wendell i Joun Hoskin ing ‘‘The History of After-Dinner Speaking.’”” So with 
ohn adel Hen ing Fang Champ Clark, Edward Everett Hale, Senator Dolliver and 

bbot Charl Adami i i i i i 
igmen <. pg a» Hamilton Wright Mabie—each was producing a special 

‘ syitiam, {Callen Bryant Joseph Chamberlain contribution, which of itself is a gem of thought, a monu- 


Grover <aevelans 
heodore Roosevelt Fisher Am 

* Arthur J. Bal Lawrence ‘Barrett 

, Jonathan P. Dolliver Henry Drummond 
Edward Eggleston ames A. Garfield 
William E % ne Sir Jol John Lubbock 

Hamilton Wright Mabie 
| Hocace Porter Champ Clark John M. Allen 


ment to research, study and observant experience. 
Whatever the viewpoint, this work is without precedent. 
It has no predecessor, no competitor. Speeches that have 
been flashed across continents, lectures that have been re- 
J peated over and over again to never-tiring audiences 
(but never published), addresses that have made 
famous the man, the time, and the place—these are brought together for the first time, and 
with them a large number of the wittiest sayings of the wittiest men of the nineteenth 
century. For an hour—for a whole evening in the easy chair at home—for the study 
of style and diction that have electrified brilliant assemblies, for the man ambitious to 
become a successful or popular public speaker, and for the one who has to prepare 
a toast or an address, this work is a never-failing source of charm and inspiration. 
Nor is this solely ‘‘a man’s work.’’ ‘‘The tenderest tribute to woman I 
have ever read,’’ said Senator Dolliver when he read the manuscript of 
Joseph Choate’s after-speech, ‘‘ The Pilgrim Mothers.’’ 


“ MODERN ELOQUENCE” is sumptuously published in 10 octavo 
volumes, but moderately priced. To properly present this eclectic 
library, Portfolios comprising Table of Contents, fine photogravures, 
chromatic plates, sample pages and other interesting a y 
have been prepared. One of these portfolios with full partic- 
ulars regarding bindings, prices, terms, etc, will be mailed 
on application to the Publishers ; 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, 


1101 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


























HOI CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
YY GENTLEMEN: Referring 
/y to your advertisement of Hon. 

Thos. B. Reed's library of Mod- 
ern Eloquence in Success, will 
be pleased to receive portfolio of 
sample pages, photogravures and 
Y sacle. plates ; also full simmeia x 
regarding bindings, prices, etc. 





























CASH 


For Your Real Estate 
NO MATTER WHERE IT IS 











‘Ty HAVE an extremely interesting, special 
[ proposition to make to 100 “‘ Success” read- 
ets who want cash for their . If you 
want to sell any kind “of real 
estate or business (no matter 
where located) send description, 
location, and cash price at once. 
It may be just the sort of ee" 

erty that I can turn we oe 
advantageously. Send full par- 
ticulars and price in first letter 
— save time. R. Ly Bas to 
y a property let me know just 
what you want and it is alto 
gether likely I can save you 
w. M. osTRaANDER SOMe money. Do either of the 
following bargains interest you? 








A Magnificent Home in South Norwalk, Coan. 


his fine property covers about two acres of nd 
n South Norwalk, Conn., about one hour’s ride from 
New York City. ‘The house was entirely rebuilt and 
nodernized in - It contains 19 rooms. There is 
an abundance of porch room and the residence is 
sh aded with fine old trees. It fronts on three macad- 
nized streets with asphalt walks. The barn, 55x25, 
yntains stable, carriage house, cranes shop, har- 
ness room, vegetable ¥ 
ellar, etc., under one 
roof. The lawn is large 
and well kept. Many 
fruit trees and grape 
vines are on the prop- 
erty, as well as a fine 
rose bed and vegetable 
garden. The surround- 
ings are delightful, the 
social life of the place . ' 
being especially congenial. The harbor i is within easy 
eaching distance, and various Outing and Yacht 
Clubs contribute to make the life of a resident one 
round of pleasure at a merely nominal cost. This 
yroperty is a rare bargain at the price—$25,000. 
$10,000 cash—balance easy terms. 
| have a number of other desirable seashore 
ties. Tell me your preference as to location an gh 





Up-to-date Roller Mill Property in Idaho Co., Idaho 
his is a thoroughly modern roller mill, with a cap- 
ity of roo barrels aday. The building is 28x62 feet 

with annexes of 28x62, 30x30, 26x30 and 28x32 feet re- 

spectively. Boiler and engine =. h. p., and in very 

; condition. Three 

cores of land go with 

the mill, and the owner 





wishes to include 160 
acres of finely timbered 
land as well. The mill 

inds about 15,000 

ushels yearly, mostly 
merchant Jusiness. 
The brands of flour 
turned out are well and 
favorably known as far west as San Francisco, where 
t is sold by the carload. This property is remarkabl 
low at $17,000 complete. _I have other roller mills an 
timber lands for sale, Write for prices. 








Rudyard Kipling’s beautiful estate at Brattleboro, 
Vermont, is now in my hands for sale. See illustration 
und description in my page advertisements in October 
World’s Work, Munsey’s, and McClure’s. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 
1410 N. American Building, Philadelphia. 


See illustrations and descriptions of numerous other 
ortisements In the October numbers of Munsey’s, 
.P 


Everybody's, World’s Work, Harper's, Cosm: Literature, 
Post, Collier's Weekly, Literary 














stlook, Review of Reviews, Setarday E 
Digest and other high-class publications. 








“A United America.” 





THE 
PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


At Buffalo, N. Y., arranged in the interests 
of the commercial and fraternal relations of 
“all the Americas,” is described and illustrated 
n ‘‘ Four Track Series” No. 15, issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


This folder contains information valuable to 
travelers regarding Buffalo, the Exposition, 
and the train service of the New York Central; 
also maps in colors of Buffalo and the Ex- 
position grounds: 








A copy of No. 15, the a Exposition 
and E. 2 tage Y . sent free, post 1 bo z re y padres 
on receipt of a pos 8! iy 

General Passenger hgeat New York Central Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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WHITTIER MAKING SHOES, TO PAY FOR HIS EDUCATION 


aflame. In a garret, amid a number of other 
workmen, he composed ‘‘The Farmer's Boy.’’ 
So hard pressed for time was the poor shoemaker- 
poet, and so unable to find the proper materials 
for writing, that he made up and kept in his mind 
no less than six hundred lines, about half of his 
poem, before he could write it down. 

America has had many famous sons of St. Cris- 
pin. Among the most noted was John G. Whittier. 
He wrote ‘‘The Exile’s Departure’’ at nineteen, 
when he was working over a last, to earn money 
to attend an academy. ‘‘Going up Stairs one 
day, to my office,’’ writes William Lloyd Garrison, 


who had been a shoemaker himself, ‘‘1 observed | 


a letter lying near the door. It contained an origi- 
nal poem. I was anxious to find the author. My 
post-rider divulged the secret; it was written by a 


Quaker lad named Whittier, who was at work | 


daily, with hammer and lapstone, at East Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts. Jumping into a vehicle, I 
lost no time in driving out to see the rustic bard, 
who sat in the room with shrinking diffidence, al- 
most unable to speak, and blushing.’’ By mak- 
ing shoes, Whittier earned sufficient money to 
purchase a suit of new clothes and pay for six 
months at an academy. 

Carlyle said that one of the most remarkable in- 
cidents in history was that of the making of George 
Fox's suit of leather. He made it himself. This 
man, the first of the Friends, and by trade a shoe- 
maker, was one to whom the divine ideal of the 
universe seemed to be manifested. Fox made 
shoes until he became so interested in the books 
he had studied that he could not hold himself in 
check. He had to preach. He had no clothes 
fit to wear, so he made himself a leather suit that 
would withstand years of wear. Carlyle wrote: 
‘Let some Angelo or Rosa picture George Fox 
on that morning when he spread out his cutting 
board for the last time, and cut cowhides by un- 
wonted patterns, and stitched them together into 
one continuous, all-including case, the farewell 
service of his awl.’’ 

‘Roger Sherman never said a foolish thing in 
his life,’ said Thomas Jefferson. ‘‘ Roger Sher- 
man had more common sense than any other 
man I ever knew,"’ said another eminent man. 
‘*When I come in late, and do not know which way 
to vote,’’ said Fisher Ames, ‘‘I ask how Sherman 
voted. He always votes right." Sherman was 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He was a shoemaker until he was twenty- 
two years old. People used to point out where 
he sat, when he worked and studied, and where 
he would set his book so that he could glance at 
it in the intervals of the work of the hammer and the 
awl. Of his connection with the ‘‘ gentle craft,’’ 
he was never ashamed. He declared in congress 
against a certain contract for shoes. ‘‘ The charges 
are exorbitant,’’ he said; which fact he proved 
by specifying the cost of the leather and other 
materials,and of the work. The minuteness with 
which this was done excited surprise, and then 
he said tothe committee: ‘I am by trade a shoe- 
maker.’’ Yes, a patriot and shoemaker he was; 
and, in both capacities, he was preéminent for 
common sense. 
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LIKE OPIUM EATERS. 
COFFEE DRINKERS BECOME SLAVES. 


‘«The experience, suffering, and slavery of 
some coffee drinkers would be almost as interest- 
| ing as the famous ‘‘Confessions of an Opium 
| Eater,’’ says a Boston man, W. J. Tuson, 131 W. 
| Newton St. ‘For twenty years I used coffee at 
| the breakfast table and, incidentally, through the 
_ day, I craved it as a whiskey drinker longs for 
| his morning bracer. I knew perfectly well that it 
was slowly killing me, but I could not relinquish it. 
| The effect on the nervous system was finally 
alarming and my general health greatly impaired. 
| I had dyspepsia, serious heart difficulty, and in- 
somnia. When I would lie down I would almost 
suffocate. My doctor assured me it was due to 
the action of caffeine (which is the active prin- 
ciple of coffee) on the heart. 

I persisted in its use, however, and suffered 
along just as drunkards do. One day when I was 
feeling unusually depressed, a friend whom I met, 
looked me over and said: ‘ Now, look here, old 
man, I believe I know exactly what's the matter 
with you. You are a coffee fiend and its killing 
you. I want to tell you my experience. I drank 
| coffee and it ruined my nerves, affected my heart, 
and made me a sallow, bilious old man, but 
| through a friend who had been similarly afflicted, 
I found a blessed relief and want to tell you about 
it. Try Postum Food Coffee, a grateful, delicious 
beverage, full of nourishment, that will satisfy 
your taste for coffee and feed your nervous sys- 
tem back into health, rather than tear it down as 
coffee has been doing.’ 

I took my friend’s advice, and within a week 
from that time, my digestion seemed perfect, I 
slept a sweet, refreshing sleep all night, and my 
heart quit its quivering and jumping. I have 
been steadily gaining in health and vitality right 
along.’’ 
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ARLER 
regulates the flame for Fall, Winter and 
Spring. Always ready and will last a 
lifetime. No Pipe. No Smoke. No Odor. 
Different sizes, $3.50 to $10 Delivered. 


Write us to-day for free booklet, testi- 
monials and complete information. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 101 LEAKE = 
Aw . 

















4 LABLACHE Wy 
FACE POWDER 


It is the only preparation of its kind that 
is suitable for all complexions. It is made ™ 
in flesh, cream, pink, and white. Used by 
blondes or brunettes. Absolutely indispensable 
to the well groomed woman. For over thirty 





years the standard face powder. 50 cents at 
all druggists or by mail. 


BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers. 
325 Kingston Street, - - - - - BOSTON. 
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THE BIRD FOOD CO. 
No. 400 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Ten-Minute Talks on Composition 
ERNEST NEAL LYON 


I. 

Ts is a well gleaned field. A late comer may 

only tie up, in convenient bundles, another's 
garnered grain. The entire scheme of composi- 
tion falls, naturally, into three parts: (1.) the col- 
lective, (2.) the constructive, (too rarely the crea- 
tive,) and (3.) the critical processes. I have 
named them alliteratively for mnemonic effect. 

The collective process is the subject of this 
paper. Its sub-divisions are (a.) observation of 
facts, (b.) recording of facts. 

The eyes are our fact-gatherers. To really see 
things! Herein lies the source and secret of all 
originality, [Let us write this in mental Italics. ] 
shall I not say of genius itself? 

Our great writers are all enthusiastic, close, 
original observers. Is it not so? Are they not 
ali men who look at life through the wonder-filled 
eyes of childhood? I have often been struck 
with the boyish enthusiasm of John Muir, the 
naturalist, as he writes of some mountain flower 
or wild bird. And you were already thinking of 
Wordsworth’s primrose, and Burns's daisy. What 
are these things to Peter Bell, to you, tome? We 
need to be enthusiastic observers, first of all. 

Again, we often fancy we see things, when we 
see only their reflection. Books are a bane—not 
a blessing,—when they teach us to view the world 
through glasses. Does a sunset suggest to you 
only Washington Irving’s description of a sunset? 
God never paints two sunsets alike, nor is your 
eye like that of any other. What do you see in 
the sunset? Do the star-sown heavens suggest 
only Shakespeare’s magnificent metaphors ? Then 
you have not really seen them. A writer's eye 
ought to be as keen as a surgeon’s knife. It 
should pierce through the outward and acciden- 
tal, until it rests on the inner and elemental. Our 
observation, secondly, then, must be at first hand, 
and close. 

Besides being enthusiastic, original, and close 
observers, we must also be persistent. ‘It was 
only after fourteen years’ work in observing 
Mars,’’ says the great Italian, Schiaparelli, who 
discovered the canals on Mars, and many interest- 
ing facts about the red planet, ‘‘that I saw the 
details of the image with any distinctness, and, 
after that, further details appeared.’’ This was pa- 
tience! A successful writer will learn to imitate it. 

Now, touching the recording of facts and con- 
clusions, I have a practical suggestion. Although 
I think the notebook habit may be over-cultiva- 
ted, and that it often weakens the memory, yet, to 
a writer, a judicious use of notebooks is indis- 
pensable. Anordinary reporter's notebook, made 
to fold backward, is the most convenient. One 
should make ita vade mecum, and record in it 
bits of description, scraps of popular idiom, char- 
acter studies, or fast-flying whimsical fancies. I 
tear out a specimen leaf from such a notebook. 

A.—In reading the ‘‘Life of Lowell,’’ this 
metaphor occurred to me. 
He was a scholar, poet, essayist, critic, editor, orator, 
and diplomat. He was a diamond cut into many 
facets, and every one sparkled. But these facets 
are but the exterior surfaces. Behind all is his 
diamond character, solid, transparent, brilliant,and 
beautiful. Note: Write a sonnet on Lowell. 

B.—Talked with an old negro, ‘‘ Uncle Jesse,”’ 
about ‘‘hants.’’ Says he has often seen ‘‘white 
things’’ and felt their ‘‘hot breath.’’ Note: 
Write an article on ‘‘The Negro as a Mystic.”’ 

C.—A live-oak tree, green in the midst of winter, 
is a type of immortality. Note: Write a quatrain. 

These notes may be made elaborate or suggest- 
ive, ad ibitum. Now, when the longed-for mood, 
or, better, the leisure hour comes, you have your 
dry bones ready. Into them you must breathe 
the breath of life. 

» ~ 


The Crime of Self-Depreciation 


O*= of the things which keep some young people 

from rising is a habit of self-reproach, of self- 
criticism. They are always dissecting themselves, 
looking for weak points in their characters, and con- 
stantly blaming themselves for not doing this and 
that. In other words, they turn their eyes inward so 
much that their thoughts become morbid; they do 
not see themselves as they really are; they become 
narrow and pessimistic, and ultimately fail, not 
from lack of ability, but because of the foolish and 
fatal habit of self-depreciation. They have filled 
their minds with dismal pictures of their short- 
comings, and have reproved themselves so much 
that they have actually become abnormal. 


| 
| 











How versatile he was! | 
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TheSwoboda System 


Restores to Health, Strengthens the Heart 







I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, the 
ideal principles of attaining and preserving per- 
fect health. It is not a problematical theory, but 
a system of physiological exercise, based 
upon absolutely correct scientific facts. 


And if you will follow my instructions 
for a few weeks I will promise you such 
a superb muscular development and 
such a degree of vigorous health as to 
forever convince you that intelligent 
direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success 
in life as intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will 
need to digest his food with pepsin nor assist nature witha 
dose of physic. I will give you an appetite and a strong 
stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will 
fill your veins with rich blood; a strong heart that will 
regulate circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of 
lungs that will purify your blood; a liver that will work 
as nature designed it should; a set of nerves that will 
keep you up to the standard of ph;sical and mental 
energy. I will increase your nervous force and ee ere 
capacity for mental labor, making your daily work a pleasure. You will 
sleep as a man ought to sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker 
must who would get the best of which his brain is capable. I can promise 
you all of this because it is common-sense, rational and just as logical as 
that study improves the intellect. 


ALOTS P. SWOBODA, 





My system is taught by mail only 
and with perfect success, requires no 
apparatus whatever, and but a few 
minutes’ time in your own room just 
before retiring. 


HUGH R. LOUDON, 
CENTURY BLDG., ST. LOUIS, mo. 
t. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31, 1900, 
Mr. Alois P. Swoboda, Chicago, I i. 

Dear Sir:—it is a pleasure to testify to the merits and the 
benefits to be derived from By any system of physiological 
exercise. First, and of most importance, it a cured me 
re letely of éyepepela, and constipation, both chron aio ane 

eee ne sta. the treatanent of which I 

expended pie, sums without obtainin 
By this condensed system more exercise "me aan ok ree em, ee 
and benefit can be obtained in ten minutes yn and there was no difficulty jn digest- 
than by any other in two hours, and it is the To-d 
only one which does not overtax the heart. 
It is the only natural, easy and speedy 
method for obtaining perfect health, phys- 
ical development and elasticity of mind 
and body. Pupils are both sexes, ranging 
in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all 
recommend the system. Since no two 
people are in the same physical con- 
dition, individual instructions are 
given in each case. 






















vi 
exercisers, but never received anyth like the 


tr om 
three months’ application to your In be 
short time I have poptee| my 
four inches and all m in 
two months! was ablet to tear a full pack = playing 
cards into halves, and the halves into jarters 
showing repr fh we a my strength, w ich isa 
quality to be ed and one that cannot 
one — a : y 
geration say t my ca; for 
both physical and menta po Me. 
is increasing daily, and L— | feelin 
resulting from a state of perf 
ith aids me in business and ig 
something money could not replace, 
To anyone seein the need of regu- 
lar exercise, easily taken, I cannot 
commend yor P upetem too highly. 
as deserved succegs, I am 
ours very sincerely 


H. R. LOUDON. 





Write at once, mention- 
ing this magazine, for full 
information and convincing 
endorsements from many of 
America’s leading citizens. 
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SBrnrvlers 

f 
‘Dp E LETTER” 
and BILL BOOKS 


of Original Letters, Orders. 
Invoices, Statements, Etc. 
- While You Write. Can 
‘ Pa . I Refer to Copies — 
DAMP RAGS = ein, be Aas Loner or Oi Roots, Pea, ink or Pencil May Be Used. 
LETTER Foreq 400 COnmwaEe PAGES 

Two Full inde. and of Sensitive Paper. Stytes, } 
POOR COPIES si. 50 and $2. 23. “sone 22.28 von aetten VALUE. Ne ee eee 

Ageats Wented. 


KIMBALL ann STORER CO. SOUTH FIFTH ST. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


ya GIVE PERFECT COPIE 


NO TIME LOST. It Copies 


NO.11 

















CAN I BECOME AN ELECTRICIAN ? 


ES, you can. We teach ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING at your home 
by mail at a cost within the reach of anyone. No matter where you live, 
if you can read and write, we guarantee to teach you thoroughly. Our 

Institute is endorsed by Thomas A. Edison and others. We teach also 
Mechanical Engineering, Steam Engineering, Me- 





Termes wks Ohatrienl Exginew Lanse | chanical Drawing, Telephony, Telegraphy, Electric 
tobe f  kcareiny -aardaaseeil Lighting, Electric Railways, Electric Motorman’s 


a A ed tdncatet 


Course, Short Electrical Course, Dynamo Tender’s 
Course, Elementary Mathematics, etc., by mail. 


Thousands are successful and gaining better positions “=. ay studying at home_by our 
respondence system. Write jee eur Free lilust liustrated Book, “ 1 Become an Biectrical Engi oat 


The Electrical Engineer Institute of Correspondence Instruction, ye 7, 240-242 West 234 St., a York. 
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BISHOP. (Grand Rapias) 
FURNITURE 


You will find the latest styles 
and perfect quality at low prices. Doubts vanish 
efore our liberal offer, Allowing Furniture in 
your Heme Five Daya whenit may be returned at 
ur expense and your money refunded if not pers 
fectly satisfactory. 
No, 99 Buffet. 


Our Price, $25. 
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out of solid qu 
sawed oak, piano pol- 
nish orin 
Hand cut 
Solid brass 








ng castors. One 
jrawer veivet lined 
for silverware. Hand- 










French Bevel Plate Mire 
ror, 40x19 in. Size of top 46x19 in. Style and quality 
in every detail of design, material, work ip and finish, 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT toall its east of Mississipp! river 
and north cf Tennessee, and allow freight that far to points 
beyond. Extensive variet oe and other furniture, re- 
liable in style, quality and p large (atalogue, FREE. 

We take all risk of damage in shipping, 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























: BJ HORSE- 
\\ SHOE 

i, BRAND 
j 

V/ 
wi 
WARRANTED 

ITS ALL IN THE RUBBER 


Pure rubber rolis make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last Songer one 
wring more evenly and drier any 
other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons. Every roll and wringer 
bears our name and guarantee. 

The Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand spreading. 

Mirth-provoking novelty, “It’s All in the 
Rubber,” free on postal request. Address Dept, 25 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N. Y. 





RUGS and 
CURTAINS 


from pattern plates better than at @ store. We 
make 


sell carpets at wholesale prices and 
them up ready to lay. Our book giving 

full informaticn, with large assort- 
ment of pattern plates. showing 
carpets in actual colors, sent 

on request. We pay the freight. 











s & 
Cali fornia 
| Che daily and personally conducted excursions between 
Chicago, San Francisco, 
| Los Angeles and Portland 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line. 


Afford a most comfortable and_inexpensive means of 
| making this trip. For illustrated pamphlets, rates, and 
| particulars, address 


| S. A. HUTCHINSON, - 212 Clark St., Chicago. 


| 461 Broadway, - - New York 435 Vine ay + Cincinnati 
| G01 Chesteat St., - Philadelphia. 507 Smithfield St., - = 
| 868 Washington St., - - Reston 234 Superior St., - - 

| 201 Main Street, - 17 Cam Martius, - Detroit 


- + Butale 
2 King Street, East, 



























VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original and aa 
unique becomes simply an invest , 
ment. It is always worth exactly what 4 
you a for it, 
vest: te. © carry 
fine ond rare Violins in 
nes, $5up. Easy payments, if desired. 
Large, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat. FREE on r 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
180 E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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SUCCESS CHIPS 


CALVIN P. TITUS, the young American soldier who first 
scaled the wall at Peking, has been admitted as a cadet at 
West Point. 


7. a a 


FIBROLEUM, a new artificial leather, ha. just veen in- 
vented by a Frenchman. It consists of pi2ces of refuse 
skins and hides, cut exceedingly small, whic’ are put into 
a vat filled with an intensely alkaline solutio... 

a a 


JAVA and America are to be connected by< aew steam- 
ship line, whose vessels will touch at Chinese a id Japanese 
ports. The projected line belongs to the fk oyal Packet 
Company. San Francisco will be the Americ an terminus. 

a _ a 


JAMES C. POND, general passenger agent of the Wis- 
consin Central Railroad, was born on November 30, 1857, 
at St. Lawrence, Minnesota, and entered railway service 
in August, 1870, as a messenger boy on the St. Paul and 
Sioux City Railroad. 

a a o 

IN the course of a few months, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad will be managed by telephone 
instead of by telegraph. ‘The system has been tried on 
various branches of the road in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, where it has given great satisfaction. 

= a — 


THE council of the University of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, has appointed W. J. Ashley, professor of economics 
at Harvard University, to be the first incumbent of the 
organizing chair of the future faculty of commerce. Such 
a faculty appears for the first time in university history. 

— . * 


THE naval department has purchased from Spain the 
big floating steel dry dock, at Havana, for $185,000. The 
dock was built in England, in 1887, at a cost of $545,000. 
It is four hundred and fifty feet long and one hundred and 
sixty feet wide, and has a lifting capacity of ten thousand 
tons. 

- 7 : 

A MAST one hundred and sixty feet high has been set 
up at Siasconset, Massachusetts, for the wireless telegraph 
station which will receive messages from the Nantucket 
lightship. The ground connections were made by placing 
eight heavy metallic plates, two and one-half by eight 
teet, in the ground. 

- A 7 

THOMAS W. LAWSON, the Boston millionaire, says:— 
“The condiiion eee ey | the largest measure of success 
to a young man making his start in the world is poverty. 
It is the greatest heritage a man canhave. I do not mean 
ignorant, hopeless poverty, that cares nothing for the 
future, but self-respecting poverty.”’ 

a a a 


THE second of the new submarine boats for the navy 
has been launched at Elizabeth, New Jersey. The vessel 
was named the ‘‘ Moccasin,"’ by Miss Grace Day, of Vir- 

inia. The ‘‘Moccasin"’ is sixty-three feet, four inches 
ong, eleven feet, nine inches in breadth of beam, and has 
a one hundred horse-power engine, for traveling on the 
surface of the water, and a seventy horse-power dynamo, 
for speedirg under water. 
- a a 


THE Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at St. Louis, will 
be adorned with a large red oak tree from the wildest sec- 
tion of Arkansas. The tree is one hundred and sixty feet 
high, and twelve feet in diameter at the base. A double 
railway will pe built from the tree to the river, where it will 
be floated, and towed to St. Louis. This will occupy six 
months. ‘The tree will be dug up by the roots, and none 
of its branches will be trimmed, so that it will appear on 
exhibition ‘ust as it now stands in the woods. 

a a “ 


GUSTAV FERNSHEIM, a mute, died in New York City, 
recently, aged seventy-eight years. He was well known in 
the Federal Building, of that city, as the ‘dumb cat 
feeder,"’ and everybody who knew him marveled at his 
never-failing kindness toward animals. There were 
thirty cats in the cellar of the big building, and Fernsheim 

ve them meat and milk every morning. His home was 

at>d by birds and small domestic animals. One of the 
birds, a parrot, is thirty-two years old, and has refused to 
eat since its master's death. 
a o 


BURNING the midnight oil, and studying until the small 
hours of the morning, in order that he might become 
su.“ ciently educated to pass the examinations for an engi- 
aeer’s position in the United States naval service, Harry 
Payne, of Evanston, [llinois, has attained his ambition. He 
received word recently that he had passed, with an average 
of ninety-five, the examination, which he took on July 31, 
standing fourth out of the eight hundred who went before 
the examiners with him. Harry Payne was born at Bunker 
Hill, Illinois, on March 27, 1879. 


~ a .* 


DuRING the first week of this month, Bishop K. H. 
Gezelius Von Scheele will visit this country, as the delegate 
of King Oscar the Second, to several important anniver- 
— meetings and other convocations. He will be present 
at the bi-centennial of Yale University, the meeting of the 
Lutheran General Council, and will visit the three Swe- 
dish-American colleges, Augustana, at Rock Island, IIli- 
nois, Gustavus Adolphus, at St. Peter, Minnesota, and 
Bethany, at Lindsborg, Kansas. Bishop Von Scheele will 
be the second Lutheran bishop to visit the United States. 

~ - . 


THE British Antarctic ship ‘‘ Discovery"’ left London, 
recently, to make her trip of four years’ exploration in the 
Antarctic Ocean. The ‘‘ Discovery"’ is believed to be the 
best steamship for navigation in the polar regions ever 
built. ‘No iron is used in her construction, because mag- 
netic survey work is one of the chief objects of the expe- 
dition. The vessel is constructed so that, if ice closes 
around her, she will rise and clear herself away. If the 
rudder and propeller are threatened, both can be hauled 
on deck. One of the curious features of the ship is a sys- 
tem of air-locks between the exterior and interior. is 
will prevent cold air from entering the vessel when per- 
sons go on deck or below. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us, 


Fall Styles in Suits 


and Cloaks 



















sible, but nothing 


taises the 
Therefore, 


ever before. \ 


sents a bargain, and 


fection of 
and finish, 


trates: 


Last year we made 
the best garments pos- 


. 


good enough for our 
patrons unless it is the 
best that we can make, 
Every year’s experience 
standard, 


This year’s new and 
smart styles show better 
shape, better materials 
and lower prices than 


Every garment repre- 


if 


you need a suit or cloak 
for Fall or Winter wear, 
write for our catalogue 
and samples, We make 
every garment to order, 
thus insuring the per- 


fit 


Our cata- 
logue illus- 


New Suits, made of fashionable materials in effective 
colors and patterns, tailor-made, 


$8 up. 


Silk-lined Suits, in attractive designs, lined through- 
out with 


fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Stylish Costumes of Wide Welt Corduroy: 
material 


with the soft lustre of silk velvet and 
es—either 


of splendid wearing qualiti 


trimmed, $17 up. 
New Skirts, the latest cut, strongly stitched, 
materials, thoroughly sponged, $4 up. 


Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, unshrinkable, 
"eeed took’ 


sensible, 
in its; “back or ia. 
Suits, $8 up. Buirts, $s — 
Long Outer Jackets, this year’s novelty, in every 


approved style, shape and color, $10 up. 
Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 
WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE, 


This is a * Money Back” Business. 
« What does that mean?” 


It means that whatever we send you must fit and give satis- 
faction. If it does not, send it back, and we will refund your 
money. It’s your good will we want most. 


Catalogue and 


mples will be sent free by return mail. 


Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for suits or for 


cloaks, so that we can send you a full line of exactly w 
you desire. 


hat 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 

















Success is 


easy 


Even if you have had little 
or no experience in secur- 
ing magazine subscriptions 
you will not find it hard to 
secure them for the 


Success Magazine 
because 


SUCCESS 





Success helps 


That's just it—it is the helpful magazine, the 


inspiring magazine. It teaches the Science 
Achievement—the Science of Success, 


of 


People 


see how it will benefit them—how it will help 


them in their business or occupation. 


It Wins Subscribers 


at Sight! 


The price is low—only $1.00 a year; the com- 
missions liberal. We tell you just how to do it. 


Write for particulars. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, "**nee'Yerc"*™ 
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What a Boy 
Ought to Wear 


Be are different as they can be; but 
boys’ clothes shown by must stores are 
pretty much the same commonplace, 

hum-drum things wherever you go. Boys 
and their parents take what the dealer has to sell 
even if it has no style or individuality. Our 
suits and overcoats for little and big boys and 
young men are entirely apart from the common 
run. They are bought by the fine trade of New 

York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. They 

are wonderfully attractive, serviceable clothes; 

made by hand; good as we can possibly make 
them; but not expensive; pri.es $5 and upward. 


Write our Department ‘F’ for 
two beautifél Poster Books in 
colors: ‘‘Gotham Styles for Lit- 
tle Fellows’’; ‘‘Smart Attire 
for Big Boys and Young Men."’ 
They are FREE. 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘S. & K.’’ clothes. Be 
sure to look for our trade mark. The name is a 
little odd; better fix it in your mind. You'll 
think it a good name when you know the clothes, 


Sykes & Ab. Kirschbaum & Co. 
708 Broadway, New York. 








HOME GROWN 
LILIES 


fresh from beds are better than store bulbs because more 

solid and bloom the first year. M x Autumn Supplement 

offers over fifty choice kinds besides other bulbs, Hardy 

Per ials, Ola Fashi d Flowers. Also a long Bar- 

ving those who have room to plant liberally 

po ity to purchase at very low rates, consider- 

quality of stock. Plants that will stand aVermont 

ter will live in any cold climate where white folks 

live. If interested in plants that live from year to year, 
you should send for this List. Address 


FPRED’K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont. 

































 lpshoe and two do not make five, but two fives 
make ten—ten cents—for which you can 
have a trial three months subscription to that 
bright, breezy little periodical THE COUNTER, 
about which there's nothing wrong. To multiply 
your abilities and add to your income read 
THE COUNTER—the salespeople’s own and 
only magazine—read by clerks everywhere. 


JheGunter UNTIL 1902 FREE 


—If you send 50c. for one 
year’s subscription we will 
200 Greene St., 
New York. 


send the paper now and date 
r subscription from the 
first of next Jan. 














| superintends its construction. 


| a hull, or even a piece of wood. 


SUCCESS 
From an Emigrant Boy to a Consul 


IETRO CUNEO, re- 

cently appointed 
United States Consul 
at Turin, Italy, was 
born in Genoa, fifty- 
two years ago. He 
emigrated to New York 
when he was twelve 
years old, and, unable 
to speak a word of 
English, started to 
make his career. He 
was penniless, and had 
never seen the inside 
of a schoolhouse. The 
first money he earned 
in America was as an 
organ-grinder, and he lived in a dingy room in 
that section of New York City that is thronged with 
immigrants and known as the Five Points. Mr. 





PIETRO CUNEO 


Cuneo went to Pennsylvania, where he worked as | 
a farm hand, receiving for his first year’s labor | 


just twenty-seven dollars. One of his first pur- 
chases was a spelling-book, with which he taught 
himself the rudiments of English. After a few 
years in Pennsylvania, he went to Canton, Ohio, 
and worked as a day-laborer in %he Aultman 


machine shops. He was nineteen years of age be- | 
He studied | 
Some one gave | 


fore he could enter a district school. 
at night by the light of a fire. 
him ‘‘The Life of Benjamin Franklin,"’ and in 
this book he found considerable inspiration. In 
two years he was teaching in the school he had 
attended as a pupil. Cuneo continued working 
in the Aultman shops, earning money to educate 
himself; and, at the end of ten years, he felt able 
to become a journalist. By his thrift he had 
saved enough to purchase a half-interest in the 
‘«Gazette,’’ of Medina, Ohio, which he finally 
sold to become owner of the ‘‘Wyandot County 
Republican,’’ of Upper Sandusky, Ohio. He is 
still the owner and editor of that journal. 


Upper Sandusky, and a handsome residence. 
Throughout his life Mr. Cuneo has been noted for 
honesty, veracity, temperance, and industry. 

sd » 


Though Blind, He Models Boats 





JOHN B. HERRESHOFF MODELING A YACHT 


OHN B. HERRESHOFF, of Bristol, Rhode Island, a 
brother of ‘‘Nat’’ Herreshoff, the designer of 
the ‘Constitution’? and many other famous 

racing yachts, is still an active man, although he 
has been blind since he was fifteen years old. 
His method is to have carefully written plans pre- 
pared first. Then he designs the model and 
So keen has his 
touch become that he can tell the slightest flaw in 
He sometimes 
takes his turn at the wheel in sailing his vesseis 
on their trial trips. After examining a vessei’s 
hull, or a good model of it, he will give detail€éd 


| instructions for building another just like it, and 


will make a more accurate duplicate than can most 
boat builders who have perfect sight. 


He | 
also owns considerable business property in | 
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= Safety Kerosene Stove 
QUICKEST! HOTTEST! 





| 
| 


MOST ECONOMICAL STOVE 
IN THE WORLD. 








Shipped, express prepaid, to 


any address upon receipt of $3.00. 


O WICK. Burns ordinary coal oil. Will do paris ¢ coal 
CANNOT EXPLODE. 


stove will do, and do it better. 

The flame can be turned up and down like gas. Will not 
impart odor to most delicate food, Can be carried in a bag or 
trunk without danger of leakage. Goes out if upset. Finest 
stove in the world for camping, hunting and fishing partis, 
Burns only one pint of any clean kerosene in 2} hours. Al 
nickle plated. Highly ornamental. Can be used in any apart- 
ment. Unequalled for chafing dish. Two of these stoves will 
do all the cooking for a large family. For summer cooking it is 
far superior to any gas stove. Costing about one-fifth as much 
to install and much cheaper to operate. Write for circular. 


Safety Kerosene Stove and Light Co. 
524 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














No money asked for in advance, 


Hite HAIR SWITCHES, 


Quality of Human Hair, ordinary colors, 
about One-third regaiar prices. 
2oz. 20 inches, - $0 90 







8 os. 24 inch es, - Go “T 
2oz. 22inches,- 1 95 | 3i4 oz. Winches, § 9 
2% oz. 22inches, ] @)\ 402. 28 inches,- @ 6 
Remit five cents for postage. 
All switches are short stem. Send sample lock 
of hair. We can match uae, All orders 
unded if unsatisfac- 
ie of Switches, W 
4 ls, Lao Pompadours, Waves, etc,, free. 
send SWITCHES y mail on approval to those 
who mention this paper, to be examined In the 








filled promptly. Money re: 
Iilustrared C 





tous atonce*, 
risk, We take all the 
not be made 
In WIGS we beat the world. They fit and look naturally. Our 
Catalogue contains prices and instructions for accurate measurement. : 


BERTsS SPECIALTY Co., 
RELIABLE 


HAIR GOODS HOUSE, 
114 DEARBORN ST. (Boyce Building), CHICAGO, 





Boys 
Send 100 f2.00i8 &™ 
The American Boy 


The great boy's paper. Everybody 
is talking about it. Full p+ sen A 
every boy wants. All about your 
games, sports and everything a boy 
delights in. Tells you how to do 
business and make money. It is full 
of pure strong stories for boys. Tells 
what boys are doing everywhere. 


$2 large pages. Send 10 cents toda 
—regular subscription $1.00 a 4 


Sprague Publishing Company, 
232 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


e¢em © @ @ @ O@ @< 
BAKER’S 
and 
Reading Table. 


ABIDETANLS for use over Bol, Losnen, Costs, 

ete. 

PRATT rt 
i 
ted by U. 8. Govern- 
ment Institutions. 


A GREAT 
COMFORT 











it 
SCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE. SEND POR TT. 
J. RB. BAKER & SONS ©O., 98 Wayne 8t., Kendallville, Ind. 
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ALL, SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. 
SUCCESS, - > - bo $1.00 $5 
Review of Reviews (new) -_ | 2.50 
Current Literature (new), or New England 3. 00 WORTH 
Magazine, may be substituted. Send Us Only 


Cosmopolitan or Leslie’s Monthly 1.00 ¢ 9:23 





sent to one or different addresses. 
sriodicals in any combi- 
sr will be sent to one 
ent addresses. Join 
r friends and take all. 
scriptions may be either 
renewal, except where 

7 ted For $1.00 
i to the prices of the 
: ns containing Review 
f Reviews or Current Literature, 
t subscribers may renew 
scription to either one 

two magazines. 








The Designer or Household or Good Housekeeping or 
Popular Science News (new), may be substituted. 


Black Cat, (The Short Story Magazine) - -50 
A $2;300.00 prize ours appear in one of the 
early numbers of the Black Cat. Reg. Price Our Price 


)UCCESS, and Leslie’s Weekly s . . ° ° ° $5.00 $2.75 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Munsey’ 's aad Black Cat eee . ° ° - 500 3.70 
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—— From Bookkeeper to Manager.—— 


The bookkeeper of to-day is the office manager to-morrow, providing he can suggest to his employer methods that will 
economize labor and time. or simplify the Ty! intricate system of accounting with which most offices are burdened. 
Any bookkeeper can strengthen m his p with ployers by bringing to their notice the advantages of installing 


Baker-Vawter Business Systems 


which simplify office work - that ig condition of affairs is shown at the end of each 
business day. These 8 8 can app pliegl to any business and save their cost 
he for Pamphiet, * General Expense,” 


Baker-Vawter Company, 146 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems—Manufacturers. Representatives in all Principal Cities. 
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The ey of President McKinley 


HE great heart of the Ameri- 
can people received a severe 
shock on the evening of Septem- 
ber 6, when, like a bolt of light- 
ning from the clear autumn 
sky, the news of the shooting 
of President McKinley flashed 
through the world. The shame 
and indignation that has been 
expressed, everywhere, at the 
dastardly crime of the heartless 
anarchist who committed the 
deed has exemplified the hu- 
mility the American citizen feels,—that, in his 
land of liberty, order, justice, and humanity, 
there should exist one whose heart is so hard- 
ened to the purpose of the republic, whose con- 
science is so foreign to its liberties, and whose 
mind so insensible to its wonderful benefits, that 
he would dare to raise the hand of the assassin 
against its ruler. This person claims to be an 
American-born citizen. More horrifying the deed; 
far deeper our disgrace. 

President McKinley's last act before the shoot- 
ing was an example of the kind, democratic 
manner in which he held all men. All, to him, 
were equal; none more lowly than he. He shook 
hands with those around him, with the loving, 
tender grasp so many people know, until, alas! 
he took the hand of the assassin. Was ever a 
more contemptible, base, vituperable deed re- 
corded in the history of the world ? 

No President, since Lincoln, has had more 
trying and difficult duties imposed on him. 
During his administration, the United States has 
ascended to a place in the world that gives it 
rank as the foremost nation. His speech at the 
Pan-American Exposition, on the day preceding 
the shooting, was the honest opinion of a broad- 
minded American who had the very best interests 
of his country at heart. The adoption of the pro- 
tective tariff was once his most significant pur- 
pose. Yet Mr. McKinley moved with the times, 
and when he said, at Buffalo, that the protection 
policy was outworn, and declared it irrelevant, 
in view of the existing measures of expansion 
and the great demand for American products in 
foreign markets, he proved that he was in keep- 
ing with the best theories that will tend to ad- 
vance and increase the United States. 

«Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times; measures of retaliation are 
not.'’ These are the words of aman who was 
striving, with honest effort, to obey the will of the 
people. They will never be forgotten. 

Had Mr. McKinley uttered that memorable Buf- 
falo speech knowing that it was his last, he could 
not have spoken words of more practical wisdom 
or sentiments better suited to a policy of prosperity 
and peace. ‘‘We must encourage our merchant 
marine,’’ the president declared, and ‘‘we must 
have more ships.’’ That they must be built under 
the American flag, and manned and owned by 
Americans, so that they will be messengers of amity 
wherever they go,is advice that our country cannot 
treat lightly. We must build the Isthmian canal, 
we must construct the Pacific cable, we must take 
care of our new possessions, we must use the best 
tariff measures to keep our trade with the world. 
These are but a few of the ideas of his expressive 
mind. No American should fail to read and study 
this speech. 

Then, at the close, he spoke these words, which 
deserve a place beside the expressions of Jefferson 
and Lincoln :— 

‘*Let us ever remember that our interest is in 
concord, not conflict; and that our real eminence 
rests in the victories of peace, not those of war. 
We hope that all who are represented here may be 
moved to higher and nobler effort for their own and 
the world’s good, and that out of this city may come 
not only greater commerce and trade for us all, but, 
more essential than these, relations of mutual re- 
spect, confidence, and friendship which will deepen 
and endure. Our earnest prayer is that God will 
graciously vouchsafe prosperity, happiness and 
peace to all our neighbors, and like blessings to ail 
the peoples and powers of earth.’’ 

Does it seem possible that friend or foe, in this 
land of equality, could have found it in his heart to 
have shot the man that uttered them ? 

President McKinley's life is the story of the true 
American, and it will ever be held up by the mother 
as a model for her son to follow. Born January 29, 

1843, at Niles, Ohio, his youth was filled with hard- 
ships and struggles, and his life-course seemed to 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY 











be along the vale of poverty. 
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The Man Who Should Study Law 
De Lancey NICOLL 
[/n an interview with Success] 


“HE man who should not study law,’’ said 

De Lancey Nicoll, the eminent attorney, 
to a representative of SUCCEss, ‘‘is the one who 
is anxious to get rich quick but is unwilling to 
give all his spare time to study. 

‘«The law is the most laborious of all the pro- 
fessions,’’ he continued; ‘‘and, before a man can 
attain any perfection in it, or win the confidence 
of his clients, he must give up years to con- 
stant and unremitting study. There are some 
men who enter the legal profession merely be- 
cause of their lucidity of speech. Such men are 
not students, nor do they care to be. Conse- 
quently, they never make their mark, nor do they 
even attain a reasonable measure of success, al- 
though, at times, they receive passing recog- 
nition. 

«The naturally legal mind is logical and vig- 
orous. It delights in concentration and hard 
work. One must be willing to work many hours 
a day, and must subordinate an overpowering de- 
sire for riches to the ultimate expectation of real 
success, which is the earning of a livelihood in a 
congenial way. 

‘‘As soon as the student looks on the law asa 
trade, he ceases to bea lawyer. It is an ordinary 
eccurrence to study law in a lawyer's office. There 





is a young man of twenty-one with me who re- | 


cently passed the very severe examination which 
admitted him to the New York bar. He never 


attended a law school or a college, but I see no | 


reason why he should not become an eminent 
lawyer. 

‘‘If a young lawyer has an opening in New 
York and can secure sufficient business to make a 
living, he is not unwise in considering it; and, if 
he applies himself, he has a fair chance to suc- 
ceed. If he has not an opening, it seems to me 
that his chances are greater in a less competitive 
field. As things are constituted here, it is a slow 
and difficult matter to get a start. 

‘The most profitable branch of law is corpora- 
tion law,—acting as counsel fora large corpora- 
tion. “The question is often asked why so many 
prominent legal men of other cities open law 
offices in New York City. This is because of the 
proffered connections and assurances. A coun- 
try boy who wishes to study law in New York or 
any other large city should, first, become ac- 
quainted with some lawyer in his district. He 
should be willing to work at anything while ac- 
quiring a legal education. He should borrow 
Blackstone’s and also Kent's Commentaries, 
and study them as much as his health will 
permit. 

‘If a lawyer has prepared himself properly, he 
should not be tripped up by an opposing attorney 
during the conduct of acase. If heshould be, he 
must rely on a ready mind to put him on the 
right track. The lawyer who makes the fewest 
mistakes, or who can rectify his mistakes in the 
shortest time, is generally the most successful 
ene. Most lawyers test their opponent's prep- 
aration and strength, and there are certain accepted 
methods, which become part of a man’s equip- 
ment, to suit different occasions and to offset un- 


expected difficulties. Such methods are evidence | 


ef a talent of high order, and are to be numbered 
among the most desirable elements of legal success. 

‘‘There is much talk about the legal profes- 
sion being in an overcrowded condition. There 
is no profession in the world so overcrowded that 
there is not room for bright, original, energetic 
men.”’ 


» ee 





THE BIRTH OF THE. FLOWERS 
MARY C. FRESTON 


THe mountains stood stately, bright waters were flowing, 
Clear sunlight shone softly on leaf, shrub, and tree ; 
On wings flashing silvery songbirds were going 
Afar o’er the meadows, or swift o’er the sea. 
In water’s depths gleamed the bright firs, swiftly moving ; 
Far up in the heavens glowed richly the sun ; 
Creation’s fresh pulses, like angel-hearts loving, 
Beat thanks to the Maker, the great, gracious One. 


And God saw His earth, in her fair dewy morning, 
Ere sorrow had crept to her fresh, verdant breast, 

Or sin had defiled, or humanity’s mourning 
Had washed her with tears of regret or unrest : 

And He smiled! lo! the smile of her God was descending ! 
And straightway upsprang, from the emerald sod, 

Such fair flecks of beauty,—such bright things, unending 








Reminders to us of the smile of our God. 
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SUCCESS 


‘To Achi 


Is to accomplish by 
perseverance something 

worth while, something creditable, 
something that places one above the 
masses. To 


Study Law at Home 


and complete the course is to achieve a real distinction— 
for to know the law is to be qualified for a dignified and 
paying profession. Education in this important field is 
within the reach of any one. It is not confined to the few 
who can attend institutions requiring actual presence, at 
large expenditure of time andmoney. We offer to the poor 
man, the busy man, the ambitious man debarred of school 
privileges, a course of home study comprehensive and prac- 
tical, that actually fits for the practice of the law. It is no 
makeshift. It is the result of eleven years’ labor in perfect- 
ing a plan suited to modern conditions. ‘Thousands of tes- 
timonials bear out our assertion that this school educates in 
the law. It takes spare time only. It gives the student, 
whatever his employment, a chance to get a legal education 
at small expense and without interference with his daily 
duties. We are the original correspondence school. We offer 
three courses: Preparatory, Business Law, regular College 
Course fitting for practice. Drop usa postal for full par- 
ticulars. Sent free. Special reason for beginning now. 


Address SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
No, 213 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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YOUR HEAL 
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Lowney’s Cocoa is not 
like other cocoas; it is 
better. The flavor is bet- 
ter—full and delicious. 
It is absolutely a natural 
product; no “ treatment” 
with alkalies or' other 
chemicals in order to 
cheapen the process of 


making. No flour, starch, 
ground cocoa shells or 


coloring matter—nothing 
but the nutritive and di- 
gestible product of the 
choicest Cocoa beans. 
A trial will show what 
it is. ‘ 

Sample Can (1-4 
Ib.) for 15 cts. 
in stamps. 
THE 


Walter M. Lowney Co. 


DEPT. V, BOSTON, MASS. 
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LIBRARY, 


A Many-Sided Work of Most h\ 
Distinguished Authorship «& 














Wwe have already given our readers a general idea of 
eeeeeg the plan, scope, and purpose of the Library, with 
cos.) ie : a 

hints as to its vast interest and immense utility from the 
view-point of practical, up-to-date information,—of the kind needed in our daily 
occupations. It is even more than this; it is a many-sided reference work, on 
a progressive educational plan, covering every department of useful knowledge. 






From this statement, however, it must not be inferred that it is a work for 
reference alone, for it is not only a work to be referred to when needed, but it is, 
above all else, a work to be read from cover to cover, as a thorough and expe- 
ditious means of general culture. 

























In this respect it differs from the ordinary reference work, which we would never 
think of reading continuously, any more than we would think of reading our dictionary. 


In the Library, even scientific subjects—usually:diy and tedious, because of abstruse, 
technical treatment,—are presented in a style so easily intelligible,and so thoroughly readable, 
as to prove instructive and fascinating to young and old alike. 


One of the very last literary efforts of the late John Fiske was his carefully-considered 
contribution to the Success Library. 


The fine charm of the writings and lectures of this eminent man, whom the whole 
nation knew and loved, lay in his wonderful ability to so simplify scientific and speculative 
subjects as to bring them within the easy grasp of those of us who would never think of 
attempting to master them as originally written. 


Of Darwin, for example, and the tremendous and far-reaching doctrine of evolution, he 
was the free translator and lucid exponent. 


And what John Fiske did for Darwinism, more than five hundred distinguished 
writers, thinkers, and men and women of affairs (Professor Fiske among the 
number, ) have done for the countless scientific, professional, and business 
subjects which receive exhaustive, practical, and up-to-date treatment in 
the Success Library. 


It is a work for all ages and 
classes, because it contains just 
those things with which all of us 
should be familiar as a matter of 
=u, general education and to equip us 
NN for success in our chosen career. 6s 


+ 


Many of us may succeed without it, but 
we are more certain to succeed with it. 
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Y reason of the wide variety of useful subjects treated, and of its progres- 
sive educational plan, the Library holds a distinctive and commanding 
position in the world of books. 

There is no other work like it in scope or purpose. From its prac- 
tical side, it may almost be said to be an invention. Prof. Alexander Graham 
Bell, of telephone fame, says: ‘‘ /¢ will have a more far-reaching effect upon per- 
sonal and business relations and success than even the telephone itself,’ while Dr. 
Lyman Abbott declares it to be ‘‘a triumph of genius.’’ Like the telephone, or any 
other great invention, it is founded on principles,—not mere theories. lt is practical J 
because based on actual practice and experience. Its methods of training, 
both mental and physical, are founded on actual resudts. Its principles and 
rules of action along the line of success in life are deduced from mumdberless cases of successful men and 
women, and the text is written by exerts in every walk of life, these writers being themselves eramp/les of 
the highest achievement in their several fields of thought and action. It is a thorough preparation for suc- 
cess; it is a powerful azd to organizing success, and, when you are once in line, it is potent in helping you 
to press your success Zo the limit, It affords a means of curing defects in early education or training, 
and is thus of actual practical service to those who are already working out their chosen careers. To 
those who are wrongly placed in their occupation, profession, or employment, it opens up mew avenues of 
endeavor. It is a vast and exhaustive collection of practical knowledge,—the kind that helps,—brought 
together, classified, and put into shape, by experts, so as to be of dazly use to the busy man and woman. In 


a word, it stmplifies and makes easier the all-important problem of success in life, by enabling us to bring 
out the very dest that is in us. 
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(The cut represents the Royal Elite Edition of the Library. The binding is a sumptuous half- 
leather, the material being the new mottled calf; buff, with gold stamping on the back and sides) 
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HE work contains 6,000 pages, the volumes being super-royal octavo, 744 x10 inches in size. 
There are more than 1,500 vignetted text-illustrations, many of which are original portraits of 
celebrated men and women. There are also ninety-six full-page plates in colors,—a larger 
number than is to be found in any other reference work of which we know. 

These plates present every object in the tints of nature; they have been produced at great ex- 
pense, and are exceptionally brilliant and striking. The paper is of wide margin, velvet finish, 
and special manufacture,—the type, large and well-spaced,—making a page easy to read by young 
orold. In both appearance and durability the mechanical execution of the Library is unsurpassed, 
as befits a work destined to last a lifetime of daily use. 

Readers who are interested should send in at once for sample pages, with specimen illustra- 
tions, and plates in colors, so as to enable them to come to an intelligent decision, and secure a 
set from the desirable first edition (printed from the fresh new plates,) in which the engravings 
are brought out with great delicacy and beauty. 


For full particulars regarding price and terms, address 


a V7 Le : 
7*The SuccessCompany Z 

rt 15 University Building, Washington Square iL, y 
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$2.50 a: year 








|| NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 














$5.00 a year 
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LeSLIESAWEEKLY 
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$4.00 a year 
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THE BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY. 

















$3.00 « year 








Current 
Literature 
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The SUCCESS CLUBBING OFFERS 


Ts publishers of SUCCESS take pleasure in announcing that they have 
completed remarkably favorable contracts with ten of the leading American 
magazines, by which the extraordinary clubbing offers set forth on the op- 
posite page are made possible,—offers that enable you to secure annual sub- 
scriptions to three or four of your favorite magazines at the price of one. 

The magazines in our list are controlled by us exclusively for clubbing 
purposes and cannot be obtained in any other way at such exceptionally 
ee ee ae a re i ee ae ee 





Something About the Magazines 





[SUCCESS 








Success is the brightest, most up-to-date, and most profusely 
illustrated monthly published. 
father, the mother, the older sons and daughters, and even the 


It is read with eagerness by the 


children, containing, as it does, a wealth of material interesting 


to all ages and classes. 
is bright, cheerful, and optimistic. 


It already reaches nearly 300,000 homes,—over 1,500,000 readers. It 
Inspiration and /ife are in every page. 


In a thousand different 


ways, direct and indirect, it tells how to lay the foundation of true success in life,—how to climb 


the ladder of achievement. 
science, art, literature, and industry. 


and valuable experience. 


Its contributors include the best known names in politics, religion, 
Business men of the highest standing—men who will write 
for no other periodical,—are willing to give to the readers of Success the benefit 2: 


their wide 


The illustrations in Success are by the best artists in the country. The 


inspiration of a lifetime has come to thousands of Success readers through the.r investment of 


one dollar,—its yearly subscription price. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is 
the ‘‘indispensable”’ magazine. It 
discusses and clearly explains the 
political, social, and literary news 
of the world, and is thus of inesti- 
mable value to the busy man or woman who has no 
time for the careful reading of the daily newspapers. 
Its editor, Dr. Albert Shaw, is known everywhere as 
a close student of social problems. Every issue is lib- 
oe illustrated with portraits, maps, cartoons, and 
timely pictures of places in the public eye, secured 


many times at great expense. Monthly, $2.50 per 


annum. 
we THE NORTH AMERICAN 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW presents to its read- 
REVIEW ers, each month, the most bril- 


liant galaxy of articles upon 
world problems to be found in any periodical at home 
or abroad. Each article is written by the one man in 
the world most competent to write upon that particu- 
lar subject, and all are by leaders of thought and 
opinion. For eighty-seven years the ‘‘ North Ameri- 
can” has guided public opinion in this country on all 
the great political, social, religious, and industrial 
questions of the day, and the present editorial man- 
agement is the most brilliant and successful in the 
history of this famous Review. Monthly, $5.00 per 
annum. 
we te meee eet LESLIE’S WEEKLY is the 
leading illustrated paper of 
Y America. It brings into the 
= home circle each week, photo- 
graphic reproductions—often secured at enormous 
cost, by special traveling artists, held ready to go. 
at a moment's notice, to any part of the globe,—of 
the stirring, history-making events taking place the 
world over. Those who have hitherto denied them- 
selves the pleasure of a subscription to a great illus- 
trated weekly, because of its (necessarily) high price, 
will find our offers, including Leslie’s Weekly, ‘‘a 
genuine bonanza.” Weekly, $4.00 per annum. 


NEW ENGLAND THE NEW ENGLAND MAGA- 


ZINE is one in which every orig- 
MAGAZINE inal New Englander, whether at 
home or *‘ abroad,” takes keen de- 
light. It paints with loving touch the historic land- 
marks of New England; recalls the customs and tra 
ditions of the ‘‘old red schoolhouse days;” and tell!~ 
of the achievements of New Englanders in all parts 
of the world. It1s artistically printed and illustrated. 
It forms a monthly ‘' old-home week” for every \ =w 
Englander, no matter how far away he may waver. 
Monthly, $3.00.per annum. 
==) CURRENT LITERATURE is the 
Current leading literary monthly of America. 
Literature It puts its readers in touch with cur- 
rent thought and literature in an 
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~ $3.00 a year 


BEAR IN MIND 


easy, familiar way that makes one 
feel that famous authors are personal friends. It 
gives every month, in the myst entertaining form, the 
cream of the best things published,—whatever is 
worth knowing and remembering. Its selections of 
oetry have made the magazine famous. Its readings 
rom new books keep one posted as to what is newest 
and best. No one can make a mistake in depending 
upon CuRRENT LITERATURE for his knowledge of the 
world’s literary achievement. Monthly, $3.00 per 
annum. 














THE COSMOPOLITAN is 
one of the leaders among the 
great monthly magazines, 
UR wu covering every branch of 
human interest with timely, suggestive, well written, 
and finely illustrated articles by the best authors. 
It has few equals and no “periors as a magazine ot 
general and varied attracrions, and is so widely 
known, through its many years of successful life, as 
to need no further description. Monthly, $1.00 per 
annum. 


is] N22; any 


apiece aman FRANK LESLIE’S POPU- 
FRANK LESLIE'S! "AR MONTHLY, now in its 
$ tifty-second volume, is another 
POPULAR MONTHLY? of the great modern monthlies 
cocscoseccececs! which have given America its 
leadership among toe countries of the world in 
magazine-making. its editorial programme for the 
coming year embraces features second in interest to 
no other periodical, while its illustrations will con- 
tinue to be, as they have been in the past, the highest 
expressions of magazine art. Monthly, $1.00 per 
annum. 


‘ THE DESIGNER, pub- 
lished monthly by the Stand- 
ard Fashion Company, of New 
York, is one of the leading 


fashion magazines of the coun- 
try. It contains beautifully colored engravings of 
the latest Parisian and New York fashions, and 
descriptions of fabrics, costume designs, and milli- 
nery for women and children. It is an acknowledged 
arbiter in its field, and subscribers need look no 
further for correctness in design, stylish color sug- 
gestions, and clearness in description. It is in its 


fourteenth volume, and its circulation of two hun- 
dred thousand proves how popular it has become in 
American homes. 


Monthly, $1.00 per annum. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is 
a magazine title which exactl 
describes its contents. Tt 
treats of the ways and means 
of making the home a place of delight for every mem- 
ber of the family, describing and illustrating hun- 
dreds of those little ‘‘kinks” which neighbors ex- 
change with each other, but which are here, in this 
magazine, brought together as the collected wisdom 
of housewives and students of domestic science every- 
where. It is well printed and richly illustrated. 
Monthly, $1.00 per annum. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 
has been known and loved 
by more than a generation 
of American women, and 
is to-day at the height of 
Its finely illustrated depart- 





its power and prestige. | t epi 
ments, covering embroidery, crocheting, knitting, 


household linen, table equipment, home decora- 
tion, nursery lore, and etiquette, are edited by ‘‘ those 
who know.” It presents the latest hints on the 
interesting subject of pyrography, and devotes much 
attention to photography. These departments, com- 
bined with an unusually high class of fiction and 
poetry, make THE HousEHOLD a magazine of general 
home interest and value. very issue is worth a 
year's cost. Monthly, $1.00 per annum. 


For the Season 
of 1901-2. 
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AUGUST FICTION NUMBER — 10 CENTS 


FRANK LESLIES 
POPULAR MONTHLY} 
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None of the above periodicals can be secured at the remarkably low Peicrt a 
prices given on opposite page, save through or in combination with SUCCES 
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SUCCESS 











Four Magazine Subscriptions ® 
For the Price of One | 


All Subscriptions are for a full year 








le! Magazines may be sent to one or several addresses 





(Foreign Postage Extra) 


TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS Although your subscriptions may not expire until December or January, order your renewals NOW, so as not to 
lose any issue. Order also for your friends for Christmas and New Year's gifts, so that you may be sure that they 
get their copies in the holiday season. Don't spoil the effect of your presents by being late with them. 


TO NEW If you wish to make sure of receiving the great Thanksgiving and Christmas numbers of SUCCESS and of the other periodicals in our 


offers, order now. The editions of these special numbers, being always in great demand, are often exhausted early in the month of issue, 
SUBSCRIBERS and it is afterwards impossible to obtain copies. Don’t make the mistake of waiting. 


OUR GREAT FAMILY OFFER ‘225 


Regular Price 





TOTAL VALUE 


BUCCESS, - - - - =e 00 
Review of Reviews (new), . {2.50 $ : 
New England Magazine or Current Literature (new) may be substituted 3.00 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, | oo Sa 3= 








The Cosmopolitan may be substituted ONLY 


The Designer, - : - - JO | crecrons! Checks Accepted) 


The Household or Good Housekeeping may be substituted 


All subscriptions will commence with issues requested whenever possible to furnish copies—otherwise with issues of 
the month following that in which the subscription is received. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 


Regular Price Our Price 
SUCCESS, and any one of our dollar magazines, (see opposite page), . . "$2.00 $1.50 


SUCCESS, and any fwo of our dollar magazines, « “ “ + e« oe 2.00 
SUCCESS, The Review of Reviews (new), and any Ome of our dollar magazines, 4.50 2.50 
SUCCESS, and Leslie’s Weekly, .......... 5.00 2.75 


( The Review of Reviews (new), ) and any two of our 
SUCCESS, (or Current Literature (new), § dollar magazines, ios ae 3.00 


SUCCESS, The Review of Reviews (new), and Current Literature (new), . . 6.50 3.00 
SUCCESS, Current Literature (mew), and New England Magazine, . . . . 7.00 3.00 
SUCCESS, The Review of Reviews (new), and Leslie’s Weekly, 7.50 3.75 
occas SUCCESS, The Review of Reviews (new), Current Literature (new), and New 

26 siti asians Pinbanings 5 oe a a ee) 4.00 


New or renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the above prices for all the magazines in our list (including SUCCB: 
SP E CI A L N O TI CE ! except Current Literature, The Review of Reviews and the North American Review, for which all PL wees» Be pay 

new; but present subscribers to these three magazines may renew their subscriptions through our offers by ADDING ONE 
DOLLAR FOR EACH RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION to the combination prices named. Transfers from one member of a family to another are not new subscriptions. 


OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL OFFER 


SUCCESS,- - - - - 91.00\ § 00 In 
Review of Reviews (new), . {2.50 == Value 


New England [Magazine or any fwo of our dollar magazines may be 3 00 
e 
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SUCCESS | 
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substituted 


Current Literature (new), - - a 3-00 For +5 00 


New England Magazine or any fwo of our dollar magaznes may be substituted only 


North American Review (new), 5.00 | eevonst crects accepte) 


Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted 


N O TE e This offer is strongly recommended to ministers, teachers, lawyers, and students of werss-petiiios and problems, as by reading these magazines, they 
© will be kept in constant touch with the realm of thought on all the burning questions of the day. 


SUBSTITUTIONS . A new subscription to The Review of Reviews, a new subscription to Current 
e Literature, and a new or renewal subscription to the New England Magazine 
may be substituted each for the other. The Cosmopolitan, Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Good Housekeeping, 
The Designer and The Household may each be substituted for any other magazine in our list except SUCCES 


ORDER EARLY TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


R E M E M B E R That in December and January—the two great subscription months of the year,—the 

+ magazines in our combinations will undoubtedly be called upon to handle over 500,000 
subscriptions sent them by us. If you are wise, take time by the forelock,—send 
your subscriptions in early,—and we will guarantee you a prompt and satisfactory service. 


Send all orders and remittances to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 


20 Washington Square, - += += += New York City == 
#2 ORDERS MAY ALSO BE SENT THROUGH ANY RESPONSIBLE NEWSDEALER 43 
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AUTOMOBILE 
REGAL” 
OVERCOAT 











IN EVERY WALK IN LIFE 


OUR CLOTHES ARE WORN AND DISTINGUISHED 
FOR THE FAULTLESS MANNER IN WHICH THEY 
ARE MADE. GROWING MORE POPULAR FROM DAY 
rO DAY WITH THE 


GOOD-CLOTHES-WEARING-PUBLIC 


AS THEY LEARN AND APPRECIATE THE FACT, 
THAT AT LAST THEY CAN OBTAIN NEAT, TASTY, 
PERFEOT FITTING GARMENTS, WHICH COMPARE 
FAVORABLY WITH THOSE MADE BY THE BEST 
MERONANT TAILORS, 


AND FOR A NOMINAL PRICE 


AND WITH EVERY GARMENT THERE'S THE 
MAKER'S GUARANTEE OF ABSOLUTE SATISFAC- 
TION OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 


WRITE FOR VOL, XVI OF OUR FASHIONS AND THE 
WAME OF THE NEAREST DEALER SELLING 
KUPPENHEIMER GUARANTEED CLOTHES. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & CO. 


AMERIOA'S LEADING CLOTHES MAKERS 


CHICAGO 





‘ 











~_» HARD WORK 
JER 


IS MADE 


Their grades never vary, and you will get the 
maximum use out of every one. Ask for them at 
your dealer’s; if not obtainable, mention SUC- 
CESS and send 16 cts. for samples worth double, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


SUCCESS 


PROMOTION COMES FROM 
EXCEPTIONAL WORK 
Joun E, HEWER 


AS 4 RULE, it is the employee who does some- 
thing out of the ordinary, something which 
the others associated with him do not do, who is 
promoted quickly, sometimes even over the heads | 
of those who have been in the business much longer 
than he has. He takes more pains with his work, | 
does it more rapidly, shows more interest in his 
employer's affairs, evinces more intelligence and 
originality in his methods, or, in some other way, 
especially commends himself to his employer’ s at- 
tention as one worthy of promotion. 
Employers are not blind to what is going on 
around them, and, though they may often seem un- | 








| observant, they are always watching those under 


them. They know who shirks, who watches the 


clock, who clips a few minutes, here and there, 


from his employer's time; who comes a little late | 
in the morning and goes a little earlier in the even- 
ing; in other words, they keep thoroughly posted 
in regard to the work and general conduct of their | 
employees. | 
Every employer appreciates faithfulness and re- | 
liability, and soon learns to know those whom he 
can trustand those he cannot. No matter whether 
he has seen a clerk shirk his duties, or not, if he 
is a shirker, he instinctively feels it. This is per- 
fectly natural, and quite in keeping with the man- 
ner in which we estimate those with whom we come | 
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PLASTIGMAT i-6 





The Perfect 
Photo Lens 


The latest product of the optician’s skill, 
No shutter too fast for it. No day too dark. 
No detail too fine. No subject too difficult, 


Bausch 6 Lomb 
Optical Co. i" 


Chicago 









ual 
are the originators and makers. It can bey 
had on any make of camera. It will fit 
any camera now provided with a lens and 
will increase the pleasure and quality of 
your photography immensely. 











SPECIMENS OF PICTURES MADE WITH 
PLASTIGMAT f-6.8 MAILED FREE. 











in daily contact. There are many who, though 
they may not lie to or deceive us, yet, because they 
habitually do these things, we instinctively distrust 
them. Something tells us that they are not quite 
reliable. In the same way,an employer reads the 
character of his employees. He knows those who 
will shirk, when they get an opportunity; he can 
pick out those who will work while they feel they 
are being observed, but who will dawdle when the | 
master’s eye is not upon them, and are not ab- 
solutely reliable. A laborer who will not, un- 
der any circumstances, neglect his work, who is | 
faithful to his duty, whether his employer is around | 
or not, is always appreciated. Absolute reliability | 
in an employee is indispensable, if he expects to | 
advance. .Noemployer likes to be surrounded with | 
those in whom he lacks confidence. He wants to | 
feel that, whether he is present or absent, the work 
will go on just the same; that, if anything, his as- 
sistants will try to be more faithful when he is away. 

The emp-oyee who advances rapidly is the one 
always on the watch to promote his employer's in- 
terests, the one who tries in every way possible to 
supplement him, to make his work lighter, to carry 
out his plans. 

Therefore, faithfulness, absolute reliability, a 
single eye to the employer's interest, and close, 
careful industry, are the keys to promotion. 


id Me 








The Punishment of Indolence 


oO of the saddest sights in the world is that of 

soul which has been starved by indolence, 
an idenienat stunted man, who has never suf- 
ficiently exerted himself to unfold his godlike 
power, to cultivate his finer sentiments and fac- 
ulties. 





| deteriorates. 
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MOVING PICTURE 
UU NCTAL ASTER! 


It is not necessary for a man to be actively bad, 
in order to make a failure of life; simple inaction 
will accomplish it. Nature has everywhere writ- 
ten her protest against idleness; everything which 
ceases to struggle, which remains inactive, rapidly 
It is the struggle toward an ideal, 
the constant effort to get higher and further, whicl 
develops manhood and character. 


The Demand for High-Salaried Men 


OBERT C. OGDEN, manager of John Wanama- 
ker’s New York store, said that he recently 
knew of at least four large concerns that were look- 
ing for men worth salaries of $30,000 to $50,000 
a year. The firms had been hunting for a long time 
for capable men. 
Success has taken a great deal of pains to find 
out where the best opportunities are, and its editors 
have been surprised to find that important business 
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You Don’t Have 


* ut up with suffering from Varicose Veins 
swollen legs. Our Patent Seamless Heel 


Elastic Stockings 


Overcome these troubles at once. 


They Fit 
Because we use onl 
They Wear the highest grade af 
hive and make our own elastic. 
SMALL EXPENSE—Because ordered 
direct from our factory. 


Send for Catalog, with measuring direc- 
tions, prices, etc. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 
13 Munroe Street, - = = LYNN, MASS, 


SHOT iit | $1 
A nee ae 
reech- 
ngook wai. 1 fan Gua 
Back-action locks, top lever, snap fore-end, 
WINS steel twist finish barrels, pistol grip, c' 
} ered grip and fore-end, case-hardened lock 
plates and action, low circular hammers ott 
of line of sight, barrels finely polished inside, 
10, 12 and 16 gauge, 30 or 32 inch barrels 
7% to 8 pounds weight. Extension 
and rebounding lock. This gun will givt 
fine service and is a bargain. 

Write for our catalogue of other Guns, Rifles, Re- 


volvers, omer d Tackle, Golf Supplies and all 
kinds of Sporting and Recreation Accessories. 


STARK & WECKESSER, 41 S.Main St., Dayton,0. 
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useful information to Sh is 
perience with Arms and Ammunition and is up to date. Addr 
Ideal Manufacturing Co., New Haven Conn., U. s. & 





















Because we make them 
to your measure. 


































NORTH AMERICAN MINER. 


A paper. devoted to the interests of those desiring @ 
purchase hi Gold and Copper mining s‘ocks. rite 
at once. e on No. 11, to obtain article on gr»atest copes 
mining district on the American continent. 


WHEELER & CO., Bankers, - 32 Broadway, New 
WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD 
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houses are constantly looking for men competent 
to earn very large salaries. 

Employers often tell us that it is almost impossi- 
ble to find suitable men to fill the highest positions. 
» * 

The man who says ‘‘I want to,—I ought to,—but I 


can't,"’ is either a weak, bad man, or he is hopelessly old. 
The young man says, at any age, ‘‘I can, and I will.’’ 















Write for the Magazines--It Pays 


Course of ten lessons giving full instructions, mail, only 
Advanced Co ave 3 leqtares ay! already in 
field where and a = of Manuscripts =, 
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Life at the New York Botanic Garden 
| HE modern preference to study out of doors, 
; whenever it is possible, is rapidly outgrow- 

ing the conditions of a ‘‘fad,’’ and becoming a 
regular educational custom. The New York bo- 
tanical garden and laboratories in Bronx Park 
are being used freely for this purpose. Ad- 
vanced students gather daily at this enchanted 
spot, which is, some day, to become an oasis ina 
desert of brick and mortar, so rapidly is the growth 
of the metropolis investing it. The students are 
necessarily advanced. They must have romped 
in pastures, swamps, and forests, for dandelions, 
ferns, and jack-in-the-pulpits, before entering this 
New Jerusalem of botanists. They must have 
discovered the differences between stamens and 
petals, seeds and spores, plants and shrubs. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the garden is only 
in its second season, and that the expenses are 
somewhat large, there are seldom fewer than twen- 
ty-five students seeking botanical knowledge, and 
the lectures, which are free to the public, often 
tax the full capacity of the auditorium,—seven 
hundred people. Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, the 
director-in-chief, counts no less than eight hun- 
is also perfectly familiar with their forms, adifat, 
roots, leaves, methods of flowering, and propaga- 
tion. There are eight thousand volumes in the 
library, covering the known history of botany, 
and there is an entire floor of cases, exhibit- 
ing the economic uses of plants and their products. 
weet, In the grounds are miniature forests, aquatic 
ee and terrestrial gardens, fruiticetums, pineries, nur- 

e series, borders, plantations, and herbaceous 
eins grounds. In the glass house may be studied the 

heal contents of the most beautiful and vast conserva- 

Ss tory on this hemisphere. There are ferns, cacti, 


orchids, and tropic and winter plants in bat- 
talions of hundreds, many in gorgeous bloom, 








ws: others putting out new leaves, and all of them 
= busy doing something. Mrs. Britton, a botanist 
e of nearly as eminent as her distinguished husband, 
manages a corps of assistants or student girls in 
a a variety of occupations, one of the most pleasant 
irec} of which is, just now, a life-history of ferns 
; of North America, with drawings of their parts 
at various stages of their growth. Among the 
‘ss. wonderful ones collected are the ‘‘curly grass’’ 
vere ferns, from the pine barrens of New Jersey, 
mi the ‘‘ribbon’’ ferns, from the trunks of palmetto 
ye trees in Florida, the ‘‘ climbing’’ ferns, from New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, the ‘‘filmy’’ ferns, from 
@ue § Alabama, and a single representative of a large 
Ps. tropic fern growing within the United States. 
3-end, Professor Daniel Trembly Macdougal, director 
heck- § of the laboratories and editor of the journal of the 
lock § garden, is engaged in working miracles of sci- 
rs ob Bence} when not busy with students. Apparently, 
— he is a mechanic and physicist, as well as 
n eb structural botanist. He invents and makes his 
ll give OWD machines, adapted to the experiments he 
undertakes. One of these measures and records 
Re the amount of moisture a plant consumes. An- 
d all other measures and records the exact daily growth 
ries. of a plant or tree, or a branch or leaf. Another | 
ytoa@.§ records the temperature of a plant, and its respi- | 











| 


ration. The records of these machines, it will be 
seen, constitute all that a plant does during every 


Shot® minute, hour, and day of its existence. They are 
= g_ More delicately balanced than the finest watch, and 
not-Gal yetseem very simple, when you comé to examine 
.wiimif them. They enable a student to see, by ma- 


chinery, what is absolutely invisible to the eye, 
and, hence, are miracles of science. In a dark 
toom, Professor Macdougal determines the influ- 
ence of light upon plants by-the absence of all 
light Plants continue to grow, slowly, in this 
chamber, but every fraction of growth comes out 
Clear white, as if the plant sought to see by the 
light of its own whiteness. A poor potato sent 
out a stem as large and white as a tallow candle, 
and over a foot in length. These experiments 
May have an important commercial value, when 
the exact influence of light on plants is measured. 
A diseased cocoanut has been forced to grow in 
the dark room, and it is expected that the nature 
of the disease will be revealed by this form of 
cultivation, and, possibly, a remedy discovered. 
The disease is spreading in Central America, and 
destroying vast groves; so that on the conduct of 
this one specimen in the dark room may hang the 
of an important industry. 
w 
*‘ Whatever dims thy sense of truth, 
Or stains thy purity, 
Though light as breath of summer air, 
Count it as sin to thee.’ 


dred thousand dried plants in the herbarium, and | 
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StmMonS WATCH CHAINS 
are pre-eminent among gold-filled 
chains. They are made of seamless gold- 
filled wire—the outside of the wire is gold, the 
core is alloy. This alloy core, while lessening 
the cost of the chains, does not effect in any degree 
their appearance, strength or serviceableness. 

In design, fine workmanship, and perfect finish, 
SImMONS WATCH CHAINS equal the best all-gold chains. 
I2,000 patterns of men’s vest, women’s 
lorgnette and neck chains. 


Simmons WatTcH CHAINS are sold S : 


: S The registered trade 
only through jewelers. If you cannot mark R. F.S.&Co.,is 


“ ESOS Pe ‘ ;. on inside of swivel bow 
find them for sale anywhere in your 6 ‘Simmons Chains 
icinity, send us the name of your as incut, Donot rely 
aici - : on printed tags, pads 
nearest jeweler. or boxes. 
Our handsome booklet, *‘The Story of Simmons Watch 
Chains,” sent free on request. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. Attleboro Mass. 


MAKERS OF 





























WATCH CHAINS, FOBS, SEALS, LOCKETS 
AND CHAIN BRACELETS. 
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NO AMUSEMENT OF MODERN TIMES EQUALS IT AG 
Nine Styles, from $10.00 to 100.00 

























None this 
Genuine Trade 
without Q "eee Mark 


Catalogues at all dealers 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


New York Office, 135 Fifth Avenue. — Chicago Office, 144Wabash Avenue. 
For ep’t.15 Cedar Street, | New York. 
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VOL. 
1. Huckleberry Finn. 
2. Life on the Mississippi. 


3. Connecticut Yankee 


in King 
Arthur’s Court. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
BEST BOO 


ry "The Prince and the Pauper. 
5. Tom Sawyer Abroad. 


6. The Man that Corrupted Had- 
leyburg. 


The price of these six volumes, nicely illustrated and handsomely bound in age’ cloth, with gilt tops and 
uncut edges, is $12.00. We will send the entire set of six books, charges o { delivery prepaid, upon 
receipt of ONE DOLLAR, payment of balance to be made at rate of $1 MONTHLY FOR ELEVEN 
MONTHS. On receipt of this Dollar we will send you without any additional cost to you, beginning at 
once, for a year, any one of the four periodicals named below. 


What You Get When You Send $1.00. 





Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. $12.00 Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. $12.00 
Harper’s Magazine for 1 year 4.00 4 Yearly, Ppp apeey to Harper’ ‘e Bazar 4-00 
OR $16.00 for $12.00 ee ee $16.00 for $12.00 
Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. 12.00 Mark Twain’s best Books, 6 vols. $12.00 
Harper’s Weekly for 1 year 4.00 The North American Review fori year 5.00 





OR ~ $16.00 for $12.00 $17.00 for $12.00 


If you do not like the books when you get them, send them back at our expense and 
we will return the dollar. 


‘ndursee® Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 


address 


























A SOURCE OF REAL PLEASURE 
and satisfaction to the lover of music, is the possession of an instrument which can 
be relied upon as being the best. 


Wolfram “Triumph” 
Guitars and Mandolins 


represent not only the finest workmanship and materials, but have improvements not 
shown on any other instruments in the world. 
e Wolfram Metallic Fingerboard put on over a layer of felt to pre- 
vent Bn precludes bending or warping and assures a perfectly true tone. 
The Wolfram Immovable Guitar Bridge has been pronounced one of 
the ae ical improvements brought forth in years. 
ick Stringing Attachment saves time, annoyance, labor and strings. 
“Helps for Guitar and Mandolin Players.” An instructive booklet. 
Will tell you all about the superiority of Wolfram instruments. De- 
scribes instruments at prices from $6.50 to $75.00. It is FREE. 


WOLFRAM GUITAR GO., 271 S. High Street, Golumbus, Ohio. 


UNIQUE, COSTS $3,500 to $4,000. 


d send 2c. stamp for i, er view and 
pad and hy and any 5 you have of a Home, sen 

I will seale ita up and submit, givinu estimate of cost and cost of plans. 
My six — classified are of great help to home builders. Select books 
acco! so te cost of house desired. Book No. 12 new and up to date. 

Book No. 6 has 56 designs from $250 to $1, Fe 

Book No. . has 57 designs from $1,600 to 82 5 

Book Ne. 8 has 54 designs from $2,600 to $8,500. 

Book No. ® has 30 (12 stables) $3,600 to $10. 000. 

Book No. $ has 37 (20 one-story) $450 to $3,000 














it in, and 


Book No. 22 has 45 (New ‘99 Colonial). $1,200 to $5,000. 
Views, p descriptions, dimensions, estimates, with m ifications to 
each. each: any two, $1.50; any four, $2: an 





y 
Booklet of 30 sample designs. ‘‘ How to Start 
25 cents (silver). All postpaid. 


Dept. 7, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Do. s. HOPKINS, Architect, 
BUYS THIS HIGH GRADE, 
ano 95 GTS sick tna: rive-veayres 


EIGHT ee 


| ou 
tC. O. D. . i eah sent eo = Fn eaerh ‘fou canes examine f . vat your rail sta % 
fretene n. Yo 
found perf yea J serictl “hig: h grade Me ig machines that retail at 
$30.00 to on oR SreciaL’ nic, ‘$3.98 95 » and freight boat pad 
F "95 wit nd 7s will save 8 


Yo oT ws, (nourly perder ea acnd ca eash in full 
THREE MC MONT ma FREE Thi, 


[ein irae PA 


Price 0 ks, 
five, @2.50; all six, #3. 
Right and SAVE Money,” 
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my SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








prea mi anvance FS 
sa FURNIS YOUR WOME ss 
NAY $x _ t bu: Wate, whe Couch, Morris Chair, Extension = Plush FREE v S 
~— rt rhea Wa a en you can a good one absolute! ~w —~ 
pre A ag ge Ee var fnengt FREE Laundry FEL 
SRUZH ee ee cee eee ran 13S 


for you. 





CLAIM PLAN these 
and PREMIUMS ARE THE BEST iums including Ladies’ 
Dinner Set, Camera, Mackintosh, Washing Machine, Mandolin, 
on 80 DAYS FREE TRIA in your own home. 


Bas si Don’t cuter CROFTS & REED, 842-850 Austin Ave., Dept. 317, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


HIN D E R Cc oO R N S AGENTS fio" Sfafoot Best quality tin. 


One turn of flat thin knife cuts loose a 
The only sure cure for corns. in. erst gent comfort. 4 perfect cake. Simple and durable. We are 
akes big = ‘+3 ‘Dont rhe ble about omer 








the feet. oer — = anet manu acturers ¢ syne. 

Orns them so eaally. With ranite and Tin Ware in Dept. 
DERCORNS. ‘aon id b Dp aso or sent b mail for 

tiscox CHEMICAL ais Long island City. N.Y. | HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, - 25 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 





or, New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 








“GOOD NEWS” ccppereaiy» (ony 
All abont the homes and opportunities of the wonderfal Northwest, 


Send 10 cents to Opportunity Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


UBBER STAMP FREE="*".°.cp=sn0% 


ay Pane an ra 
bargain catalog of Seals. Badges and Rubber Stamps from 5e up. 
DEXIE SEAL STAMP CO.,9 Kennesaw Bik., Atlanta Ga. 
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THE THREE AMERICAS 
[Concluded from page 1068) 


between the sister republics. This has been 


fostered by direct intercourse, by American steam. — 


ship lines, by the generous attitude of the United — 
States toward the Chilians in a controversy over 
the wounding and murder of American sailors, — 
and by the ready championship of Venezuela 

when a powerful nation refused to arbitrate a 

dispute concerning certain gold mines. The re 

publics south of the Rio Grande have thus been 

convinced that Uncle Sam, although big, is their 
big brother, and that, while he preponderates in 

the family, he would no more hurt one of them than 

a six-foot athlete would strike the little toddling 

tot that lisps the name of brother to him. The 

procession of such events caused the Spanish- 

American Congress, which was called at Madrid 

last November, to fall flat, and made its delibera- 

tions useless, though they were predicated on the 

truism that ‘‘ blood is thicker than water.”’ 

One of the minor questions which will be dis- 
cussed at the next Pan-American Congress will be 
the infringement of American trade-marks and 
patents by European rivals. French, German, 
and British manufacturers, have never hesitated 
to supply American goods from their home man- 
ufactures, by simply clapping an American label 
on the articles. This evil is far-reaching, and a 
cause of bitter complaint by South Americans. It 
is proposed to frame a strict international statute, 
to be accepted individually by all nations con- 
cerned, to regulate this evil. 

The programme mapped out by the govern- 
ments, for this congress, is short and business-like, 
It is as follows :—- 

‘«1, Study of the questions before the last con- 
gress which the new conference may decide to re- 
consider. 

‘«2, Arbitration. 

«3, An International Court of Claims. 

««4.—Methods of protection of industry, agri- 
cultural and commercial, and of closer and better 
communication between the countries of the 
union; consular regulations concerning ports and 
customs, and statistics. 

‘*5.—The reorganization of the International 
Bureau of American Republics.’’ 

The use of the words ‘‘ Paises de la Union’ — 
Countries of the Union,—in the original Spanish 
text of the invitation issued by Mexico, is very sig- 
nificant, and foreshadows a rational confederation 
of interests greater than any the world has yet seen. 


FEARING THE WORST 


NE of the worst habits, formed early in life, is 
that of borrowing trouble, of looking on the 
black side of things. It is much easier to talk down 
than to talk up. We are, naturally, pessimistic. 
One of the best of success-helps is to acquire, early 
in youth, a habit of thinking that the best, not 
the worst, will happen; that we are not poor, 
miserable creatures, hounded on every hand by 
the enemies of our life and happiness, but that 
we were made to be happy, to be free from 
harassing cares, anxieties, forebodings; that we 
were not made to worry or to project black pic- 
tures, but to create bright and cheerful ones. 

We should no more allow a discordant or a dark 
picture in the mind, than we would allow a thief 
in our home. We should remember that such 
thoughts are worse than thieves, because they 
steal away our comfort, our happiness, our con- 
tentment. These black enemies, these discordant 
guests, leave their scars and stains and slimes 
upon the house that is beautiful within. It is 
almost impossible to exclude them when they once 
enter, but it is comparatively easy to keep them out 
when we once learn the secret of excluding them. 

We should learn that these enemies have no 


_ right to intrude themselves upon our consciousness. 





Treat them as trespassers, eject them instantly, and 
do not allow them to paint their black images upon 
the mind. 

Do not allow yourself to read, to hear, or to see 
anything which will produce discord or disturb 
your peace of mind and harmony. 


A famous Englishman said that a habit of 


looking on the bright side of life is worth 4 
thousand pounds a year. 
more than can be measured by pounds, dollars, of 
cents, for it means peace of mind, contentment, 
happiness, conscious power, and the beauty and 
sweetness of life. Everything has a bright side 





if we know how to see it. 





It is worth infinitely 
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The Climbing of Horace Greeley 


1901 








HORACE GREELEY’S DEPARTURE FROM HOME 


LAD in a homespun tow shirt, shrunken, but- 
ternut-colored, linsey-woolsey pantaloons, 
a battered straw hat, and much-mended jacket and 
shoes, with ten dollars in his pocket, and all his 
other worldly goods packed in the bundle he carried 
on his back, the future founder of the ‘‘ Tribune’’ 
started to seek his fortune in the great ‘‘commer- 
cial emporium."’ 

A newspaper had always been an object of in- 
terest and delight to the little, delicate, tow-haired 
boy, whose love of reading was a passion, and 
at the mature age of six he had made up his mind 
to be a printer. 


Even at that early age, he had read the Bible | 


through, and by many readings had become 
familiar with the score of old books which con- 
stituted the library—the only one to which he 
then had access,—in his father’s log cabin, at 
Westhaven, Vermont. 

By selling nuts and bundles of kindling wood, 
carried on his back to the village store, before he 
was ten, he had earned enough money to buy a 
copy of Shakespeare’s plays and Mrs. Hemans’s 
poems, while every book that could be borrowed 
within a radius of seven miles of his home had 
been eagerly devoured by this omnivorous student. 

‘*Ah !’’ said Zaccheus Greeley, with a melan- 
choly shake of the head, because his boy Horace, 
one day, in a fit of abstraction, tried to yoke the 
‘off’? ox on the ‘‘near’’ side, ‘‘ah! that boy 
will never know enough to get on in the world. 
He'll never know more than enough to go in 
when it rains !"’ 

Yet this boy knew so much, gained by close 
study during the intervals of toil on the farm, that 
when, at feurteen, he secured a place as a printer in 
a newspaper office at East Poultney, Vermont, he 
was looked up to by his fellow printers as equal 
in learning to the editor himself. 

At first they tried to make merry at his expense, 
poking fan at his odd-looking garments, his un- 
couth appearance, and his pale, delicate face and 
almo t white hair, which subsequently won for 
him the nickname of «‘Ghost.’’ But, when they 
saw that Horace was too good-humored and too 
much in earnest with his work to be disturbed by 
their teasing, they gave it up, and he became a 
general favorite, not only in the office, but in the 
town of Poultney, whose debating and literary so- 
cieties soon recognized him as leader. Even the 
minister, the lawyer, and the school-teachers looked 
up to the poor, retiring young printer, who was a 
veritable encyclopedia of knowledge, ready at all 
times to speak or to write an essay on any subject. 

But the Poultney newspaper was obliged to sus- 
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Boston, 113 Summer St. 

Providence, 220 Westminster St. 

New York, 115 Nassau St., 1341 Broad- 
way, 2491 broadway, 125th St. and 
Seventh Ave. 

Brooklyn, 357 Fulton St., 111 B’way. 

Baltimore, 219 East Baltimore St. 

Philadelphia, 1218 Market St., Chest- 
nut and 8th Sts. 

Washington, D.C , 1003 Penn Ave. 

Pittsburg, 309 Fifth Ave. 

Buffalo, 362 Main St. 

Cincinnati, 429 Vine St. 

St. Louis, 618 Olive St. 

Chicago, 103 Dearborn St., 215 Dear- 


1901—Fall Styles—1901 


Whether o: not 
ou wish to or- 
ler shoes, send 

for OUR CATAL- 

OGUE NOW. It 

illustrates 30 

different styles 

that will be worn 
this fall and win- 
ter. It will heep 
you posted on 





































Do your shoes fit? Do they look like 
custom made shoes? Do they wear 
well? Regals are guaranteed the 
equal in Style, Fit and Wear of 
any other make regardless of name 
or price. If you have never worn 
Regals, we are convinced that you 
are not fully aware of their merits, 


born St. : ‘ correct foot wear 
Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave. If there is no Regal store in your tor mate and 
Cleveland, Liens city and you cannot find ° 
2 xteen . ° 
Albany, t Ry w 34 Maiden L sles just the a of shoes Catalogue 
jan a., itehall St. r nt, le 

Jersey wy 'N. J., 66 Newark Ave. ote HR ES. sent postpaid 
Newark, N.J., 841 Broad St. help you. upon applica- 
Richmond, Va., go9 East Main St. That tion. 


Nashville, Lea « 515 Church St. 


Rochester, N. Y., 40 East Main St. is what 


Milwaukee, Wis. ., 212 Grand Ave, Mai 
Louisville, Ky., 352 Fourth Ave. our Mail 
Minneapolis, 526 Nicollet Ave. fi Order 
San Francisco, corner Geary an 

Stockton Sts. Depart- 
St. Paul, cor. Wabasha and Sixth. ment is 


WOMEN’S STORES. for. We 
Boston, Mass., 109 Summer St. deliver, all 











New York City, ico West rath ot,, | Charges 
cor. Seventh Ave., 1339 Broadway. | prepaid to 
Factory: WHITMAN, MASS, | your door, 
any style 
we make for $3.75 per pair. If for any 


reason shoes when received do not suit 
you, we will gladly make any neces- 
sary exchange or will refund your 
money if you want it. 




















$3.2 


STYLE 848, Made in the 
lace style of Imported 
Enamel, heavy 
double soles; 
Patent Calf, 


Mail Order Dept. 


L. C. BLISS & €0., 


M. ©. Box 391. 
BOSTON, - - - - - MASS. 
Delivered through our Mail ‘Order 


double soles; Department, carriage charges pre- 
of Black paid, to any address in the United 
Calfskin States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto 


Rico, Hawaiian Islands and Philippine 
Islands, also Germany, and within the limits 
of the Parcels Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per 
pair (the extra 25 cents is for delivery). Samples 
of leather and any information desired will be gladly fur- 
nished on request. 


with per- 
forated 

wing tip, 
double sole 














UNDERWEAR 


IS A COMFORT AND A LUXURY AT 
REASONABLE ‘PRICE. MADE ONLY 
t FROM THE BEST OF THE WORLD’S 


fo 4 IT IS THE PERFECT UNDERCLOTHING FOR R THE HEALTH OF 
£ Y' 


OUR CHILDREN. IT IS MADE IN DIFFERENT WEIGHTS AND 
TO FIT ALL SIZES OF PEOPLE, FROM BABIES TO GIANTS. 
SOLD BY PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN NEW YORK AND ALL LARGE CITIES. 

Lf not by yours, write to 
ROOTS UNDERWEAR, 


1 Greene St., 
New York. 










At Wholesale 
Prices! 


If your dealer does not handle 
MONARCH MALLEABLE IRON and 
STEEL RANGES we will ship tne 
first one ordered from your 
community at the wholesale 
price; saving you from 
$10.00 to $25.00. 

ug Freight. paid 400 
miles. SENT FREE — 
Handsome catalogue with 
wholesale prices and full 
particulars. 


MALLEABLE IRON 
RANGE COMPANY, 


108 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
(Recently St. Louis, Mo.) 


DOES NOT CRACK NOR WARP. 





Our unique method of selling 

)») may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our planos we 

sell direct; practically bring 

our large Boston establish- 

ory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you 

st prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as available in the 
te village in the United States as it you lived in Boston or 


Kew rk. More than this, if our careful selection of a piano tails 
ase you, in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing 
rt ying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad freight both ways. 


We t correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


147 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Free Trip ro New Yorn. 


W agree with all persons tying East of Chicago to pay you in cash 
he of your railroad fare to New York and return if you visit our 
erope a and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation ; 
yr im @hee you buy to credit cost of the trip to you on your purchase. 


25 °%, Guaranteed Increase. 


The WA} most reliable, most successful Real Estate Company 
the World have one of the grandest opportunities of a lifetime for 
oe smal! investor to make money- a give as good security as the 
yngest savings bank, and instead of the 4 per cent, interest, on 









zs une its, we guarantee 

$10 SECURES $440 LOT. BALANCE $6 MONTHLY. 
Our guarantee of 25 per cent. increase in one eg in Be weet 

tot sisa simple one and ———_ be mat Hn tarked on our nstrued. 
t seer sall tat bale eee publicly mar! yn 

y unsold lot being plainly tagged a and at whic 
i ge corps of salesmen will = ‘selling i — will be 25 per 
it. in excess of the prices at which we now offer them. 
woop. HARMON & CO., 256-7 Broadway, Dept. 124, New York. 





One Cent ev 
contain 39 SAMPLES OF CLOTH f,- 


tions for self- mene & for you to a 


SUITS and OVERCOATS 
From $19 OO Up. 


Equal to the best—Made by union tailors and ex- 
pert cutters. Perfect fit guaranteed. One order will 
make you our constant patron and secure you 
ionable and Garabie bie garments at half you pay local 
tail AGE D. 


ors. 
The flanses Tailoring ¢ Co. 
1620-1621 N. Clark Street, - Go, 








DO YOU COOK? 


‘Then you have to chop things—meat, vege- 
tables, fruit, etc.—ter culinary purposes. 

it quickly and quiet'y with Sargent’s Gem 
Food Chopper, whicu chops in fine, coarse 
or medium pieces—better than with Saoees 
bowl and knife—without tearing, squeezi ng. 
mashing or grinding. It saves time, and 
adds to the Doecene of housekeeping. The 
Gem isa well- made article, easy to clean and 
easy to keepin order; it has steel cutters that 
will not break. Booklet sent on re- 
quest. Please give'your dealer’s name. 


<A SARGENT & CO., 151 Leonard St., N. Y. 


$5.00 PER DAY €zsiv 


selling che a. a 
Iron Holder. Fits all 
irons. Always cold. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Sample b —— 5 ~s 


A Great 
<7 a Rapid a 


ACME IRON CO., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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LET US START YOU! sont’ 


Gold, Silver, Nickle and Metal Plating. 
t or traveling. taking orders, and 





EE. 
©. GRAY & CO., Plating ee CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Ww 
BELGIAN HARBS. THERABBIT: How 
Manage the Rabbit and Belgian Hare for Plesnare or fit, fifth 
edition now ready, nicely illustrated, eres. | fine paper, up-to- 
late, with breeders directory, etc. Price, 25 cen! 

THE PIGEON: How te Relect Breed and 
PIGEONS. Manage the Pigeon for Pleasure or Profit, 
by A. V. Meersch. Profusely illustrated, treating the subject in a 
thorough and concise manner. Ze. a having many years ex- 
perience in United States and nd Eng’ Price, 25 cents. 


POULTRY PAPER, ‘itstrated 3 To cette, Ra Sample 


(ree. 64 practical Jaitcy book free 
Lary Le on bee ‘ither oo cont for 





© centa, or all above for.60 cents. 
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pend, soon after Horace had learned his trade, | 
and, penniless,—for every cent of his earnings, 
beyond what furnished the bare necessaries of life, 
had been sent home to his parents in the wilder- 
ness,—he faced the world once more. 

Aft-r working in different small towns, wherever 
he coud get a ‘‘job,’’ reading, studying, enlarg- 
mg his knowledge all the time when not in the 
office, he made up his mind to go to New York, 
**to be somew_dy,’’ as he put it. 

When he stepped off the towboat at Whitehall 
Street, near the Battery, that sunny morning in 
August, 1831, with only the experience of a score 
of years in life,a stout heart,a quick brain, nimble 
fingers, and an abiding faith in God, as his cap- 
ital, his prospects certainly were not very alluring. 
‘*An overgrown, awkward, white-headed, for- 
lorn-looking boy; a pack suspended on a staff 
over his right shoulder; his dress unrivaled in 
sylvan simplicity since the time of the primitive 
fig leaves of Eden; th> expression of his face pre- 
senting a strange union of wonder and apathy, and 
his whole appearance giving you the impression of 
a runaway apprentice in desperate search of em- 
ployment; ignorant alike of the world and its ways, 
he seemed to the denizens of the city almost like 
a wanderer from another planet.’’ 

Such was the impression Horace Greeley made 
on a New Yorker on his first arrival in that city, 
which was to be the scene of his future work and 
triumphs, 

He tramped the streets all that day, Friday,and 
the next, looking for work, everywhere getting the 
same discouraging reply: ‘‘No, we don’t want 
anyone.’ 

At length, when, weary and disheartened, his ten 
dollars almost gone, he had decided to shake the 
dust of New York from his feet, the foreman of a 
printing office engaged him to do some work that 
most of the men in the office had refused to touch. 
The setting of a polyglot Testament, with involved 
marginal references, was something new for the 
supposed ‘‘green’’ hand from the country. But, 
when the day was done, he was no longer looked 
upon as ‘‘green,’’ for he had done more and bet- 
ter work than the oldest and most experienced 
hands who had tried the Testament. 

But, oh, what hard work it was, beginning at 
six o'clock in the morning, and working long after 
the going down of the sun, by the light of a candle 
stuck in a bottle, to earn six dollars a week, most 
of which was, as before, sent to his dear ones at 
home! 

After nearly ten years of struggle and privation, 
the record of which would fill a volume, Mr. 
Greeley started the great enterprise of his life, the 
New York ‘‘Tribune,’’ which he made the cham- 
pion of the oppressed, the guardian of justice, the 
defender of truth, and into which, in short, this im- 
mortal tribune of the people, whom he loved as a 
father, put all of his great personality. 


THE INCOMPETENTS 


At occupations and avenues of endeavor are 
overcrowded to the indolent, the nerveless 
and the incompetent. There is no room any- 
where for a lazy man without sufficient ambition 
to enable him to rise. The world is looking for 
the man who can produce results, the leader, the 
aggressive man, and the man who has a purpose. 
No field is overcrowded for the original man 
who can think for himself and is not afraid of 
hard work. The young mgen who are crying that 
there is no chance, that the trusts have ruined 
their opportunities, would not succeed anywhere. 
The cry of overcrowded positions is a bugbear 
only to the weak and the incompetent. Those 
who feel the power within them to make their 
place in the world never give ‘‘no chance’’ as 
an excuse for inaction. 


ALL DEMAND ENTERPRISE 


N° YOUNG man can hope to advance rapidly 

who lacks an enterprising, progressive spirit. 
Indeed, enterprise is a requisite to employment. 
No one wants to employ a youth who lacks push. 
He must be alive to and in touch with the spirit 
of the hour, or he is not wanted anywhere. The 
enterprising employer wants every employee to 
share his spirit. The unenterprising business 
man feels all the more keenly the need of assist- 
ance from those who can make up for his failing. 
Force, pushing, dynamic qualities are everywhere 
in eager demand, while the dawdling, incompetent, 
unprogressive wait in vain for a start or for pro- 
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AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Lage’ CASH 


There is no pogagtres ey pe y kind in our offer, the 
only condition is that the Suzzie must be solved in 
” ours after you ve it. 

it consists So eee eS that are to be 
put together to perfect — 

We show here 6 of a ae reduced in size. 
They form a perfect squa a1 0¢ 

THE $100 SQUARE PUL LE is the great- 
est invention of the century, it is fascinating, 
amusing and instructive. 

It is easy to solve if you are ingenious or lucky. 
It has bese solved in less than one hour. 

The solution is in the hands of the cashier of a 
National 7 of Chicago. 

Place all the pieces in a perfect square and your 
solution is correct. 

Send for one today and try to earn one hun- 
dred dollars in 24 hours 


Price 25 cents, silver or stamps. 
Packed in a handsome box 5% in. square. 
PREMIUM PUZZLE CO., Dept. I, Chicago, Ill. 


yee and dealers wanted everywhere. Send 
cents for sample and .owest wholesale price. 








W. 0. LOCKE’S 
Platinum Dog Studies 


Photographed from life. Pi 

in every detail. If Foy —~ Cg 
eared for or adi ny Bm 
will want this prize collection, ‘opies 
supplied Leen oriiass negatives on 
heavy platinum pape: 






FREE Handsome catalogue of 100 a s showing styles, 
sizes and prices from 35 cents u it free. 


W. O. LOGKE, 1232 Montgomery Ave. ‘CINCINNATI, oO. 


HAPPYFOOT 


Hair Insoles 
Keep the feet warm and dry. 
ake walking a pleasure. 
Relieve tender, callous, 
perspiring feet, or rheumatism. Do not crowd the shoe. 
10c. pr.; 3 prs. 25. Better grade, crocheted, 15c. pr.; 2 prs. 25c. 
If not at your druggist’s or shoe dealer’s, send to us with size. 
The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., + a » Hartford, Conn. 

















THE GENTLEWOMAN’S PERFUME 


SUPREMA VIOLET 


THE quintessence of tensity picked Russian violets. A 
single drop equals in fi nce a bunch of flowers. 

} per oz. of druggists (only) or by mail. A dainty sample As 

cents to cover postage and packing. Mention this paper. 


THE STEARNS EXTRACT CO., - Detroit, Mich. 














AGENTS WANTED-—MEN AND MALLE, 
For the splendidly illustrated and wonderfully po; 


THIRTY YEARS IN WASHINGTON 


By MRS. GEN. JOHN A. LOGAN. It portra 2 ee nee le, 
wonderful activities, marvels and mysteries of Capital as 
famous and Le vileged woman sees them, Beantitull u Mine 
trated (50 Plates) by Government consent and aid. 
agents only. Sist thousand. ag-A few more vellnble a to 
wanted, both men and women, but only one nt in a pi 
ag-Some of our agents are ma ts ige, Credit, 2 aa Distance no 
hindrance, for we Pay cretent, 6 ve ae Creme, Extra Terms, @ 
guarantee Exclusive Territory. 


A. D. WORTHINGTON “* “co. 0. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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WONDERFUL ING CAN DESCENT | LAMP. 
vot 6 Conts'a Week. 


Makes its own gas, safe, comp! 





A 100 candle power light ate costet 
Our Incandescent Gasoline Lamps give the most brilliant and satis- 
factory light at a fraction of the cost of any other system of artificial 
Mam lighting. Producing a wonderful, potest. a ‘light that can only 
be compared with sunshine. Can tad used an. Lowest price, 
best goods. Write for 








Your Money Back if not 1 Goer ory, 
Our Ageats are making Big Money. Apply for exclusive territory. 
AS LAMP CO. $28 W. 68rd 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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nited States. 41 
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ual in every town. Illustrated catalogue free. 
STANDARD GAS LAMP co., 
118-120 Michigan 8t., Chicago. 
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made 
various styles for pome, office. a Write for 
pamphiet and prices’ Wichards Chaire 
Panel Co., 186 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 
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Why American Manufacturers Lead 


GEORGE E. WALSH 


AMERICAN engineering and manufacturing com- 

petition in England and on the Continent of 
Europe has caused important revolutions in more 
than one branch of industry, and investigators 
from several European countries are now in this 
country, or on the way here, to ascertain, if-pos- 
sible, the cause of American supremacy. This 
has been variously attributed to our advantages in 
the abundance of raw materials, to the superior 
intelligence of our workmen, to better methods of 
shop and mill practice, to newer and more im- 
proved kinds of machinery, and to various other 
factors that do in part cause the difference. The 
rapid multiplication of American manufactured 
goods and machinery, and the heavy exports of 
them to Europe and Asia, in competition with sim- 
ilar products from Europe, cause more genuine 
concern in European capitals, than thé Monroe or 
other political doctrines. 

While the question is one that involves many 
intricate side issues, it may be asserted that one 
of the chief causes for American superiority is the 
general tendency to adopt time and labor-saving 
tools and machinery whenever possible. The 
English, with hereditary conservativeness, cling to 
machinery that has been in use for years, and re- 
fuse to discard it for a new pattern, until forced to 
by the exigencies of trade. An American manu- 
facturer is never more happy than when trying a 
new invention for saving time and labor. The 
result is that the average American shop is filled 
with the very latest tools, machinery, and inven- 
tions that the geniuses of the world have produced. 
An American machine shop, as a rule, progresses 
far more rapidly than that of any other in the world. 
The installation of expensive machinery this year 
will not prevent its being replaced by entirely new 
sets, a few years hence, if changes and inventions 
have made it antiquated. This evolution is often 
expensive and costly, but in the end it pays bet- 
ter than to cling to machinery that will not do the 
work half so well. 

A few illustrations of this can be seen in any 
practical machine shop. In the New England 
boot and shoe factories, changes have been so 
rapid and frequent, that each new concern has 
an advantage over all the older factories, by vir- 
tue of the superiority of tie tools and machinery 
ifStalled... The modern boot and shoe machinery 
will to-day make one hundred pairs in less time 
than it took workmen with the old machines of 
ten years ago to make fifty pairs. Shirt manufac- 
turing is revolutionized by an improved machine, 
which cuts out, in one stroke of a huge knife, five 
dozen shirts,—much quicker than one dozen could 
be cut a decade ago. 

The inevitable question arises: When will this 
change cease? The answer is, not until inventors 
cease to use their brains for making new articles 
for common use. It is frequently said that Europe 
will stop buying American locomotives and ma- 
chines as soon as enough have been secured for 
models, but this will only once more show the 
difference between the workmen and inventors of 
the two continents. When enough have been se- 
cured for working models, there will be new ones 
that will have to be purchased to keep up with the 
times. The present models will be rather anti- 
quated affairs inside of a decade. 

Tools and tool-shop practice differ not only in 
the different countries, but in the different mills 
and factories of the United States. The compe- 
tition keeps manufacturers constantly on the alert 
for a new tool or invention that will save time and 
labor. The inventor is an ever-present and dis- 
turbing factor, and he must be watched closely. 
Any day, he may cause a revolution in an indus- 
try through a simple invention. As a rule, cer- 
tain classes of inventors devote their attention to 
one line of work, and another to a totally different 
field. Manufacturers in one industry keep in 
more or less close touch with all the inventions 
projected and contemplated in that field, and an 
inventor with something of real value is soon 
seized upon. The product of his brain has a per- 
manent value in proportion to the time and money 
it can save in any special industry. The leading 
machine shops and factories of this country set 
aside a certain sum of money from the profits, every 
year, which is to be expended for new machinery, 
tools, and implements. This sum does not figure 
in the repair bills, but is a contingent sum that 
may not be used at all one year, but spent ina 
lump sum the next, for taking out an antiquated 
machine to make room for a new one. 

Yankee devices and ‘‘wrinkles’’ are generally 
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Ease and Speed of Operation 


Quantity and High Quality of Work 
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TYPEWRITER 


“The Book of the New Century,” 
fully illustrated, tells all about it. Sent 
on request. 

Hy AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 
302 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW EDITION 
A» mB 


=) WEBSTER’S & 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 


PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations 


1 The International was first issued in 1890, succeeding the ‘‘Unabridged.” The 
New Edition of the International was issued in October, 1900, Get the latest and best. 
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PEOPLE EAL SERS 


We also publish Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish Glossary, etc © 
3 “ First class in quality, second class in size.”— NichoLtas Murray BuTier. WESSTER'S 
‘WEBSTER ——————— 
. COLLEGIATE 
ot Full particulars with specimen pages etc., of both books sent on application. DICTIONARY 


G. &6 C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. - 
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Artistic Monuments 
Plain once in." White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored, requires constant expense and 
care, and eventually crumbles back to Mother Earth, Besides, it is very expensive. 


is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action of 
White Bronze ? frost. Moss-growth isan impossibility. It is more artistic than 
any stone. Then, why not investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one hun- 
dred public monuments and by thousands of delighted customers in all parts of the 
country. It has been on the market for over 25 years, and is an established success. 
We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and informa- 
tion. It puts you under no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO0.,°*iktocrronr, conn. 

















FOUNDED IN 1841. 








JOHN | GUARANTEED TO WRITE PERFECTLY FOR 5& (mone tinety To Last 26) YEARS. 
MONEY INSTANTLY REFUNDED IF PERFECT SATISFACTION AND COMFORT 18 NOT SECURED. 
HOLLAND BACK OF THE Most modern and comely x Pen Factory in existence; 
GUARANTEE. Holland” —Maker 4 one Pens over 40 years— ears—Master 
FOUNT AIN —sas == Construction over years—Crea’ 
PENS 








tor of styles in Pens—Guarantor of Pen Comfort. 
Made in large variety of strikingly original designs, in all sizes, and all kinds of points. Moderate prices. 
Your dealer will supply you, or write to us for free descriptive booklet, No. 67 4, and price list. 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO., 127 to 129 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


14-kt. Gold Pen—Hard Rubber, Engraved Holder, Simple Construction; no shaking, no blotting, always writes. 


All Prices. 
Large Pea. 

















Can be supplied by all dealers. 


Send for Catalogue illustrating many styles, with retail prices. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


FRAZER & GEYER CO., Dept. 37, 22 Thames Street, New York. 
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everywhere use the 


Remington 


Typewriter 


because it can always 
be relied upon to doa 
Giant’s work 2 2 2 





I Use It! Jones Uses It! 
35,000 OTHERS ARE USING THE 


American $10 Typewriter 





and find it in every way satis- 
factory. It is as well made as 
the highest price machines, 
and does just as good work, 
but is more simple in construc- 
B tion and operation. Eigkt years 
without a competitor Cata- 
logue and sample of work sent 
y free if you mention SUCCESs. 


American Typewriter Co., C265 Broadway, N. Y. 















LIFE FORCE 


I teach how to get it. How 

% to recharge debilitated nerves. 
To make the brain more ac- 
tive. To cleanse the blood and 

; quicken its flow. To rejuvenate 
| aging bones. To strengthen 
~~ weakened muscles, To increase 
eps 2 to 2% inches, chest measurement 2 to 6 in- 
My “ Life Method” opens the door to health, 
ppiness and success, Send stamp for particulars. 


PROF. ULLRICH, Dearborn St., Chicago 
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7RAM &CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 


49 10th St.. 























Did You Ever 
Enjoy a Meal 


IN BED? 


Not unless 
the meal was 
served upon 
a table so ar- 













§ over the ded and still 
not touch it Most 
} convenient in the sick 
SP room, ©xcellent sew- 
ing, cutting and read- 

able. Various kinds of wood. Beauti- 
finished. Write for circulars 
testimonials. Size of top, 
<%inches. NO AGENTS. 


INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 304 Rose Building, Cleveland, 0. 
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the very factors which give to American workshops 
their immense superiority over all otners. Many 
of these inventions are for making tools and imple- 
ments that figure in the manufacture of the gen- 
eral marketable product. The American type- 
writer, locomotive, cash register, or other standard 


| article, might be copied by a German or English 








manufacturer, but the employment of it as a model 
would be only a small part of the work. In order 
to compete with the American article, it would be 
necessary to go back of the finished article and 
copy the tools and special implements that have 
been invented for making it. It is in the inven- 
tion of these small, labor-saving mechanical de- 
vices that Americans especially excel. The least 
part of the thought and study in an American 
shop is represented by the commercial articles 
produced. In any shop they could be manufac- 
tured, and with slight modification they could be 
duplicated. But the plant itself is replete with 
innumerable small tools that have been invented 
specially for this business. There are no dupli- 
cates of them outside of the shop, and their secret 
is jealously guarded. It is through their use that 
the marketable products are manufactured at such 
a cost that few rivals can enter into serious com- 
petition with them. The study and experiment 
devoted to the invention of these tools are greater, 
probably, in the aggregate, in the United States, 
than in any other country. The Englishman or 
German who will rest content with tools long since 
invented, will hardly keep pace with American 
manufacturers who are constantly trying to find 
some new and simpler tool to do the work that 
clumsy, complicated machines have been awk- 
wardly doing for years. 
» « 
A Vice Consul at Twenty-Five 
BG. 
HE clean-cut qualities of American pluck and 
ambition may be found in Clyde C. Tour- 
gée, twenty-five years old, of Spokane Falls, Wash- 
ington, who has just been appointed vice consul at 
Bordeaux, France. Clyde Tourgée was born in 
the little town, West Williamsfield, Ohio, where 
his father keeps a general merchandise store. 
The railway depot at Williamsfield afforded him 
a place where he could gratify, in a measure, his 
boyish inclination to find out something. He 
learned the rudiments of telegraphy by leaning 
over the gate that divides the office from the 
waiting-room and listening to the ticker of the 
telegraph instrument. He knew considerable 
about telegraphy before the agent, his parents, or 
any of his friends were aware of the fact. He at- 
tended a small rural school, at South New Lyme, 
near his home, which was called ‘‘ The Institute’’ 
by the loca! population. The school does not 
furnish an exceedingly large list of parallel 
courses of study or electives, but it has enjoyed 
the reputation of having turned out some able 
young men, several of whom have achieved hon- 
orable distinction. 

Before his education was begun, young Tour- 
gée got a taste of practical life in the office of the 
general manager of the Pittsburg, Bessemer and 
Lake Erie Railway, at Greenville, Pennsylvania, 
where, at fifteen years of age, he made himself 
generally useful about the office. After two years 
of service there he entered a business college, 
in Cleveland, from which he was graduated. 
Then he obtained employment, as shipping 
clerk, in a rolling mill at Akron, but soon after 
accepted a position as telegraph operator for the 
boiler works at Barberton, Ohio. His next posi- 
tion was that of private secretary to the general 
manager of the American Express Company at 
Pittsburg. When General Agent Adams, of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, was 
looking for a man who, as his private secretary, 
would be able to act in the general manager's 
absence, young Tourgée was brought to his at- 
tention. Mr. Adams offered him a position as 
his secretary, and he went to Spokane Falls. 

Judge Albion W. Tourgée, the well-known 
jurist and author, present consul at Bordeaux, 
is a cousin of Clyde Tourgée’s father. The 
young man’s ability and real value, however, se- 
cured him the office. 

Even listening to a ticker in a telegraph office 
may not prove such an idle occupation, when 
properly turned to account. 


RICHARDSON 


He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 
Naming it new, and little, and obscure, 
Ignoble, and unfit for lofty deeds. 

RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
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Metrerty 


LIVER 


TYPEWRITER 


The Standard Visible Writer, 
for the busy business man to whom time saved and bey my | 
perfect work mean money. There’s a snug fortune 


For Hustling Agents 
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ee ae dard machine. 
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ition tells i aboutit. You a"s the 
The Oliver is used by the U. S. v' t, 
id th of leading business i ouses, 
tions. Sellson 


ouves TYPEWRITER CO., 127 Lake St., Chiang. 
Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, England. 











iad Kelsey pag aotanae 


Furnishes the purest quality 
of warm air, and an abundance 
of it. 

Will heat your house in zero 
weather to summer tempera- 
ture with much less coal than 
by any other system. Particu- 
larly adapted for Public Build- 
ings and large Residences. 
18,000 in use. Send for illus- 
trated booklet ‘“‘ Kelsey Heat- 
ing,” to 

KELSEY FURNACE CO., 

Heating Engineers, 
SYRACUSE, - = = N.Y 


7 be SAFETY 
RAZOR 
Self-Shaving ° 5 ey 


Lad the Simplest, Bat and most 
Practical “* 


all 24, e, Grong oe 
le to cu 
rE CES: Razor in Tin Box, - $2.00 
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Senay Seat - = = 8.50 
Auto. Machine and — 1.50 


Genuine have this Trade Mar! ee 
Booklets FREE from all C 


lery dealers; or. 
The Gem Gem Catert, Co.. 
42 Reade - New York City. 


9 Lendon St., nag Hey BE. C., Eng. 














Save #2. vie Franslating\ 


Latin, Greek, German, French, 








Lexicon Alphabets 


A neat cloth-lined leather tab for eacn 
letter,gummed ready for use. 
exact lise of tabs ‘and lettering. Lettered 
in a ats or Soom. Price,15e. per alpha- 

mail on phen of price. 
me et ref fim ed if not satisfactory. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Dept. H,. CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., 
EXETER, NEDRASKA. 














+A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 
inches, is mounted on rollers, rea: 
hang on the wall. It is printe i 
colors, is thoroughly up to date and is 


particularly interesting and valuable, 
as it shows in colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution. The original 
thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas annexa- 
tion, the Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico and 
the Northwest acquisitions by discovery and settlement. 
4 will be — to any address on receipt of 15 cents 
BS BUST ay for packi and Se OR KR, 
USTIS, en’l Passenger Agent C.B.& Q.R 
Chicago, I il. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


832 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before sending for samples of writing, prices, exchange and un- 

















prejudiced advice. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. 
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The Power of Prompt Decision 


*HE man who makes up his mind quickly and 
firmly has an infinitely better chance of suc- 
cess than the one who is always hovering on the 
brink of hesitation and uncertainty. The temp- 
tation to open up and reconsider should be cut off 
immediately, for to be weak in your power of de- 
cision is to be shorn of most of your strength. 
One of the most dangerous habits in which a 
youth can indulge is that of weighing, balancing, 
reconsidering, and making up his mind, and yet 
again reconsidering, balancing, and weighing all 
the arguments, for and against, until the brain be- 
comes confused and incapable of clear judgment. 
Such a habit is one of the greatest dissipators of 
mental power, and the man who allows himself to 
become its victim is foredoomed to failure. 
A young man who starts out to succeed must 
resolve firmly that he will not become a prey to 


indecision, that he will suffer the consequences of 


mistakes rather than be forever digging up matters 
de novo. He should make up his mind not to act 
hastily, or without proper consideration of the thing 
in hand, but to use his best judgment in arriving 
at a decision, and then, without hesitation or re- 
consideration of the arguments for and against, try 
to execute it with all his might. If he finds he has 
made a mistake, he must not be discouraged; he 
has had a new experience, which will prove helpful 
to him in the future, and the benefit accruing to 
him from the practice of self-reliance, prompt, 
unwavering decision, will be of infinitely greater 
value to him than a successful move would have 
been had he hesitated, weighed, and considered, 
reconsidered, and changed his mind over and over 
again before making a final decision. 

Many people of great ability do not succeed to 
any extent, because of the weakness of their power 
of decision. They seem incapable of acting in- 
dependently. They must see their friends and 
consult their neighbors before they can tell what 
to do about the simplest thing. They must think 
it over and over until the brain grows weary of the 
treadmill round forced upon it; and the more they 
think it over, the more consultations they have 
about it, the less able are they to reach any con- 
clusion. So they go through life, halting, uncertain, 
robbed of their strength, deprived of the large suc- 
cess they were fitted by their ability to win, because 
of this fatal lack of power to decide for themselves, 
and to decide promptly. 
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TO-DAY 


For the structure that we raise, 
lime is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the ks with which we 
build.—LONGFELLOw. 





‘To-par! To-day! It 

is ours, with all its 
magic possibilities of 
being and doing. Yes- 
terday, with its mis- 
takes, misdeeds, lost op- 
portunities and failures, 
is gone forever. With 
the morrow, we are not 
immediately concerned. 
It is but a promise yet to 
Hidden behind the veil of the future, 








be fulfilled. 
it may dimly beckon us, but it is yet a shadowy, 
unsubstantial vision, one that we, perhaps, never 


may realize. But to-day, here and now, that dawned 
upon us with the first golden hour of the morn, is a 
reality, a precious possession upon the right use of 
which may depend all our future of happiness and 
success, or of misery and failure, for— 

‘This day we fashion Destiny, our web of Fate we spin.”’ 

Lest he should forget that Time's wings are swift 
and noiseless, and so rapidby bear our to-days to the 
Land of Yesterday, John Ruskin, philosopher, phi- 
lanthropist, and tireless worker though he was, kept 
constantly before his eyes, on his study table, a 
large, handsome block of chalcedony, on which 
was graven the single word, ‘‘To-day.’’ Every 
moment of his noble life was enriched—as it en- 
riched the lives of others, —by the right use of each 
passing moment. 

John Wanamaker, the successful merchant, up- 
right citizen, and helpful, happy man, very tersely 
sums up the means by which true success may be 
attained. ‘‘Itis just this,’’ do your best 
every day, whatever you have in hand. 


he says; 


This simple rule, if followed in sunshine and in 
storm, in days of sadness as well as days of glad- 
ness, will rear for the builder a ‘‘ Palace Beautiful’’ 
more precious than pearls of great price, more en- 
during than time. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Select 
Your Spoons 


from designs stamped with a thoroughly reliable 
trade mark. Half a century of continuous and 
successful manufacturing has made the 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


brand of Spoons, Forks, etc., as near perfection as 
is possible. The spoons illustrated are the equal 
of solid silver in design and finish, but can be 
bought at one-fourth to one-eighth the cost. 

The good old ‘‘Rogers’’ wearing quality, which 
has made the ‘‘1 847 Rogers Bros.” brand the stand- 
ard of silver plate excellence for over half a cen- 
tury, has always been maintained and is fully guar- 
anteed by the largest silverware makers in the 
world, Ask for ‘1847 Rogers Bros.’’ goods. There 
are imitation ‘‘Rogers.’’ Send for catalogue No. 
61 I. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 








Exactly Resembles Morocco Leather, But Costs Half as Much. 


Uuequalled for Library, Dining Room, Club Room and Office Furniture. 
Does not crack, peel or rot; never moulds; never gets sticky; will not burn; defaces with diffi- 


culty; is always handsome and contains no rubber or cellulose. 


Tested for six years by jeading 


Furniture Makers, Carriage and Yacht Builders, Steamship and Railway Lines, with unqualifie 


success. 


Received Highest Award at the recent National Export Exposition at Philadelphia, 


A piece 18 x 18 inches sent for 25 cents in stamps, 


Pantasote is entirely odorless, which distinguishes it from all other leather substitutes. 


Free sample, 15x6 inches, sent for 2-cent stainp and your upholsterer’s address. 
CAUTION! There are worthless imitations. Genuine has “Pantasote” 
stam on the goods, 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, Dept. H, New York City. 
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‘A Few Slightly Shelf-worn 
Sets at a Big Bargain 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Bindings just as strong and everything about these sets just as good as they would be after 
you had used them for a month or two. 
fere with our sending them out as new sets. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


The set can be returned if not satisfactory. Terms of sale will be $1.00 with the order and 
$2.00 per month until paid. 


HENRY @. ALLEN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


They are simply rubbed a little, just enough to inter- 


Act quickly as we have only a very few sets to offer. 
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C00} VES THIS LARGE 
AT RY PRICES [ssi 
HEATING STOVES (2 K 

Don’t Pay Dealers’ Profits! We will Sel Direct to You a Single 

Stove or Range as Cheap as Dealers Buy in Car Load Lots. 


SEND FOR FREE STOVE CATALOGUE |; 
Our line of Cook Stoves, Cast Ranges, Heating Stoves and Steel 
Ranges is largest in the U.S. They are highest grade, latest 
imp) »ved, elegantly finished and shipped for examination before 
accep‘ing. Guarantee Bond with every stove and range. 


COMSUIERS C’G’E & MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 South Desplaines Street, CHACAGO, ILL. 











Oxtords -_ = = 
Oxfords, - = 


Oxfords, - 3.50 
WRITE 
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Snug as a Glove 


Easy as a Slipper. 


the RICH SHOE CO., 


DEPT. F, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
McK AY 
e Boots, - - $3.00 
2.25 
TURN 
e Boots, - $3.50 
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LACE BOOT 
PATD 4UG 11-96 


ACE BOOT. 
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Automatic 


Hand Sewing Machine 


AN ABSOLUTE NEED IN EVERY 
HOME—-NOT A PLAYTHING 
; A perfect sewer, equipped with automatic tension, 
stitch and feed regulator. Light and compact, with 
= guarantee fully covering usefulness and stability. 
= BUY OF YOUR DEALER ; 
ue, if he cannot supply you, remit $2.00 to us by 4 
ba, registered letter, postal or express order, men- 
b tioning dealers name, and we will deliver a 
machine to any post or express office in the 
United States. 


Barnett Eros. %Sats 
283-295 Columbus Avenue 
Dept.M, N.Y.City 
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LAMP-— 


is acknowledged by leading physicians as the latest and 
best device; the most reliable, simple and safe method in 
the treatment and prevention of whooping cough, croup, 
diphtheria, measles, and other contagious diseases, and 
for the purification of the air of the sick room. It is 
quick and powerful in action and will usually relieve 
where other means fail. It leaves no disagreeable odor, 
such as Sulphur or Carbolic Acid, and can be uw n 
all places and at all times. Its cost is so small and its 
beneficial application so manifold, that ne home 
should be without it. 

\t druggists, Lamp, including Forty Formalin Pastils,at $1.75 
SCHERING & GLATZ, - 58 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Write for booklet, “Tax Home Punirier.” 





SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE 





SUCCESS 


AFTER all, what is success in business, in public 
life, or in literature, in case marriage proves 
a failure? Let us consider its essentials for 
success. 
1.—The first essential for success in marriage 
is, of course, mutual love. It would seem unnec- 
essary, this obvious proposition, were there not 
whole nations where marriage is regarded as a 
contract alone, whole families where it is treated 
as such, and at least one author of great ability, 
Ibsen, whose avowed theory is that marriages are 
more contented and satisfactory where the element 
of ideal love is left out. It is an honest source of 
pride to Americans that there is undoubtedly a 
larger proportion of love-marriages in this country 
than elsewhere; this arising partly from the fact 
that the comparative newness of our civilization 
leaves young people a little freer than where a 
more fixed social order prevails. A curious pic- 
ture of the point of view largely recognized in 
England may be found in a capital English story 
called ‘«« Mr. Smith,’’ by Mrs. Walford, in which the 
hero is a modest man of middle age,as unimpres- 
sive in appearance as in name, who buys an estate 
in an English country town where a family, consist- 
ing of a mother and four or five daughters, goes 
systematically to work to entrap him as a husband. 
The remarkable fact is not so much in the story 
itself as in the apparent utter unconsciousness, 
both of the author and the English critics, that 
there was anything unusual or degrading in the 
demeanor of this family. I once had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the same thing nearer, in the 


| case of a young Englishman whom I knew in- 





timately, in one of the chief American watering- 
places. He was an Oxford man, highly educated, 
and of great promise; he had the highest standard 
in all respects but one,—that he seemed to think 
ita perfectly legitimate thing to look out for a 
rich American wife,and had the candor to frankly 
say so. It was this frankness of speech which 
spoiled his purpose. He became actually engaged 
to arich heiress, and the marriage fell through 
only because she and her friends became dis- 
gusted with the evidence afterwards laid before 
them of his previously announced intentions. An 
American, under similar circumstances, would at 
least have held his tongue, and would thus have 
shown, at any rate, that hypocrisy which, as the 
proverb says, is the tribute that vice renders to 
virtue. 

2.—So far from accepting the theory that mar- 
riage is justly to be regarded as a business trans- 
action, I should claim it to be one of the best 
means of securing happiness in married life that 
young people should not only love each other 
warmly, but should begin poor, if possible, and 
thus have the discipline of mutual sacrifices, and 
the pleasure of making their way upward in pros- 
perity by gradual steps. It is one of the merits of 
human nature, or at least of American nature, that 
a young girl may be brought up to every luxury, 
and may still, after marrying the man she loves, 
take a positive delight in sacrificing, for his sake, 
all her previous ways of living; and she will do 
the honors of the log cabin as if it were an ances- 
tral hall. I knew a young girl connected with a 
fashionable New York family, a person of whom 
her own aunt said to me that, of all the girls she 
had ever known, this one was least fitted to be a 
poor man’s wife. She became the wife of a young 
naval officer who was not even a lieutenant, but 
only an ensign; and she went and lived with him 
at a naval station, and managed so well as to save 
money on his first year’s scanty pay. Such a be- 
ginning of married life seems to me very desira- 
ble. I am conscious of no stoical aversion to 
wealth, but I think it is a bad thing for young 
people to begin with; that they are better off with- 
out it, and that it always gives them a sense of se- 
curity to look back in later life on their day of 
small means. 

3.—The next secret of success in marriage is to 
cultivate sympathy of tastes. Let the married 
pair have congenial occupations, if not the same 
pursuits. One of the happiest wedded pairs I 
know of is a couple, no longer in their first youth, 
who devote their leisure time to pursuits in which 
they find absolute sympathy. The husband is a 
hard-working business man, and not a college 
graduate. Out of business hours, he and his wife 
have two leading interests,—music, and the study 
of nature. His special department in the latter is 
field ornithology, and hers, botany. In winter 
they have the symphony concerts and her piano, 
on which she is proficient. In summer they are 
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out of doors in all weathers. This unity of pur- 
pose is not accidental. It doubtless helped to 
bring them together at the outset, but they have 
largely trained each other. Even such compan- 
ionship in detail is not necessary, if there is sym- 
pathy in the general feeling. A man at whose 


. house I was once staying said to me, ‘‘ My wife 


and I differ about the three things on which peo- 
ple find it hardest to differ without quarreling; 
we are of different sects in religion, diverse polit- 
ical opinions, and opposing schools in medicine, 
yet we never have a quarrel.’’ Of these three 
grounds of difference, theology is no doubt the 
most perilous; but all might learn something from 
the example of John Haskins, a Bostonian of the 
last generation, whose family of thirteen children 
were allowed to choose whether to worship with 
their father at an Episcopal church, or with their 
mother at a Congregational one, though not till they 
were old enough to giv: him in writing the rea- 
sons for their choice. The family was at length 
about equally divided in preference; and every Sun- 
day they all walked together in procession toward 
church until their paths divided,—the father with 
the Episcopal children turning toward Trinity 
Church, and Mrs. Haskins with the others toward 
Park Street Church. One of these children, I 


’ know notof which flock, was Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


4.—Yet far more difficult than the mere har- 
monizing of opinions is, in married life, the har- 
monizing of tempers; since, while many people 
have no opinions worth mentioning on any sub- 
ject, the humblest or most ignorant can set up a 
temper. Nothing can deal with tempers except 
conscience and time. I have known young mar- 
ried couples with whom it was unpleasant to be 
in the house during the first year of their mar- 
riage; and yet habit and sheer necessity made 
their society tolerable within two years, and posi- 
tively agreeable in five. The presence of children 
isa help to this compatibleness, as being the one pos- 
session absolutely shared and necessarily accepted 
by each parent. Another great aid to the harmoni- 
zing of tempers, —indeed something priceless, as a 
permanent rule,—is to study mutually what may 
be called the equation of preferences,—that is, to 
form a habit of considering, when husband and 
wife differ about any matter, which of the two has 
really the most reason to care about it. Thus it 
may sometimes make little difference to the wife 
whether breakfast is early or late, while .a late 
breakfast may cost the husband his morning train; 
or a Carriage may be a very important matter to 
a wife with her skirts to take care of, while it may 
make no serious difference to the husband whether 
he walks or rides. It is surely better that one 
should make a little sacrifice, on any matter, than 
that the other should make a far greater one. 
Many a household jar which would have left pro- 
longed stings behind it, if made a mere test of 
will and persistence, is settled easily when the 
equation of preferences is applied to it, and each is 
ready to make a little sacrifice to save the other 
from a greater one. 

But, after all, the ideal success in marriage is 
to be found in a mutual dependence so deep that 
it was best described by that fine old Englishman, 
Mr. Cambridge,in Madame D’ Arblay’s ‘‘ Diary,”’ 
who used to say that, after forty years of married 
life, the highest happiness of which he could con- 
ceive was that of seeing Mrs. Cambridge enter 
the room. 

™ ™ 


A Noble Ambition 


THE truly successful, helpful soul is he who has 
the power of automatically oiling the machin- 
ery of life, whether in the school, the college, the 
counting room, the court room, or the sick room. 
He is the really successful man who has the power 
of scattering sunshine, of inspiring a spirit of help- 
fulness, of encouragment, wherever he goes; who 
makes you feel a little more determined to overcome 
in the battle of life, a littke more ambitious to get 
on and up, a little more willing to wrestle with ob- 
stacles, to overcome obstructions. 

The man who radiates gloom and discourage- 
ment, who never has a kind, uplifting word for those 
about him, is not a successful man. An ambition 
to be universally helpful, to make a little lighter the 
burden of everyone he meets, to make life more 
desirable, the world a better and happier place to live 
in; these are the sentiments which must animate 
the really successful man. Money has no power to 
measure success, nor has achievement unless it is 
attended by this helpful, uplifting character. 
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BLOW OUT YOUR 
WASTE CANDLES 
Lipa A. CHURCHILL 


As much wisdom can be expended on a private 

economy as on an empire.—EMERSON. 
“ I DID not expect to get a cent from you,’ 
said a lady w ho had gone to ask of 
John Murray a contribution for a 
benevolent purpose, and had re- 
ceived one hundred dollars. ‘You 
blew out one of the candles by which 
you were writing when I came in.’’ 

“It is by practicing economy that 
I save up money with which to do charitable 
actions,’’ was the reply; ‘‘one candle is enceugh 
to talk by.’’ 

If we look closely at the lives of most philan- 
thropists, and those who have acquired consider- 
able fortunes, we shall find that they are now, or 
were, in a position to give largely or to carry out 
great enterprises, because they never lighted, or 
else they constantly practiced the habit of blowing 
out waste candles. 

The people of Peabody, Massachusetts, tell many 
anecdotes of the great philanthropist for whom the 
town was named, showing that he never burned 
two candles when only one was needed. Extrava- 
gance was to him a sin, which he, in the smallest 
things, avoided. Lydia Maria Child was never 
appealed to for any worthy object in vain. Her 
response was ever hearty and munificent for one 
with her comparatively small means, and yet she 
turned envelopes which had been used, that she 
might use them again, and, in every possible in- 
stance, snuffed out the unneeded candle. 

Emerson used to relate an anecdote of a rich 
business man who, when approached for a contri- 
bution for charity, was found admonishing a clerk 
for using whole wafers, when only half wafers were 
needed. When he had finished the admonition, 
he turned to his caller, heard his story, and sub- 
scribed five hundred dollars. When his visitor 
expressed surprise that a man who readily gave 
so large a sum should be so particular about the 
expenditure in wafers, the merchant said, ‘‘It is 
by saving half wafers, and attending to such little 
things, that I have now something to give.’’ 

«‘* Economy is wealth.’’ This proverb has been 
repeated to most of us until we are either tired of 
it or careless of it, but it is well to remember that a 
saying becomes a proverb because of its truth and 
Significance. Many a man has proved that, if 
economy is not actually wealth, it is, in myriads 
of cases, potentially so. 

In four years from the time Marshall Field left 
his New England home, he was admitted as a part- 
ner into the firm of Coaley, Farwell and Company, 
of Chicago. When asked how he accomplished 
so much without influential friends or money, he 
replied, simply, ‘‘I saved my earnings.’’ 

Someone has wisely remarked that ‘‘it is not 
what one earns, but what he saves, that deter- 
mines whether he will be rich or poor, comforta- 
ble or penniless, in sickness or old age.”’ 

It is estimated that, if a man will begin, at 
twenty years of age, to lay by twenty-six cents 
very working day, investing at seven per cent. 
<ompound interest, he will at seventy years of age 
have amassed thirty-two thousand dollars. 

A short time ago,a young man was complaining 
to a friend of poverty, and his inability to save 
money. 

‘¢ How much do you spend for luxuries ?’’ asked 
his friend. 

‘« Luxuries!’’ answered the young man, ‘If by 
luxuries you mean cigars and a few drinks, I don’t 
average—including an occasional cigar or cock- 
tail for a friend,—over six dollars a week. Most 
‘of the boys spend more, but I make it a rule to be 
moderate in my expenditures.’’ 

‘*Ten years ago,’’ declared the friend, ‘‘I was 
‘spending about the same amount every week for 
the same things, and paying thirty dollars a month 
for five inconvenient rooms up four flights of 
stairs. I had just married then, and one day I 
had told my wife that I so loved her that I longed 
‘to have her in a place befitting her needs and re- 
finement. ‘John,’ was her reply, ‘If you love me 
well enough to give up two things which are not 
‘only useless, but extremely harmful to you, we 
can, for what those things alone cost, own a pretty 
home in ten years.’ 

‘«She sat down by me with pencil and paper, 
and in less than five minutes had demonstrated 
that she was right. You dined with me in the 
‘suburbs the other day, and spoke of the beauty 
and convenience of our cottage. That cottage 
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FRANK 


ESLIE’S 


Popular 


ONTHLY 














Lesiiz’s stories ring true. They are like life, and many of them are 
taken from actual occurrences. 


Lestie’s articles deal with every great phase of American endeavor. 
They stimulate while they entertain. 


To appreciate Lestre’s serials you must become a subscriber. A won- 
derful novel by Maurice Hewlett, author of “ Richard Yea and Nay,” begins 
shortly. Other brilliant serials follow in quick succession. 


Such men as Nansen, Zangwill, Ballington Booth, Henry Van Dyke, 
** Ralph Connor,” Booker Washington and a multitude of their equals, make 
Lestiz’s Montuty appeal distinctively to the active man, the intelligent 
woman, and to ambitious boys and girls. 


10 Cents. $1.00 a Year. 
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to New Subscribers. 


SPECIAL to Success readers who subscribe before November | : 
We will mail, entirely without cost to you, our BEAUTIFUL 1902 ArT 
CALENDAR, entitled ‘‘ The Popular Actresses and Their Favorite 
Flower,” specially painted for us by the famous American Water 
Colorist, Miss Maup Strumm; size 12%4x 10 inches, in 3 sheets 
tied with silk ribbon, lithographed in 12 colors, on heavy pebble plate 
paper together with LEsLiE’s MONTHLY for one year, all for $1.00. 





Employment that Pays 


is offered to Women, Men, grown Girls and Boys in the vicinity of their homes by our Subscription 
Department We give liberal compensation; the most generous terms ever offered. Prompt reply se- 
cures a desirable and permanent position as our special authorized representative, with exclusive rights 
Previous experience desirable, but not necessary. Outfit free to persons accepted as agents. 
postal to-day and name two references. This is an opportunity too good to neglect. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, (Founded 1855), 141-147 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Write us a 











Two Purposes are Accomplished 


by an Endowment Policy. It insures your having a cash sum if 
you live till the end of the Endowment period. It also insures 
your family, business or estate for full amount of policy in event 
of your death, before that time. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE, 





PRESIDENT. Newark, N.J. 
Fill out this slip and send to us. THE 

Without committing myself to any action, | shall PRUDENTIA L 
be glad to receive, free, particulars and rates of HAS THE 
Endowment Policies. STRENGTH OF 

GIBRALTAR 
POP Oi: icndndntch coxbeadstie taeeoes ABB i iddiuncsies 
NAMB. 6:00 ctx son sted banedaaydscbhed is povanaeeseaehed 
AGAIN 0.6 nv ndadnncsecccecebavankcscdsissnbisseeitabek 
DeeuQaldO, 62. ci SEAS Ricdcbaves ci cievesspeyiveeatsiubs 
DEPT. 33. 


























$10.00 to $25.00 Weekly. 
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is earned by many young men in addition to their regular wages, 
econdneting a Mail Order Business from their own homes during spare 
hours. WHY NOT Y¥ ? Very small investment required. No 
experience needed. Our Mail Order Guide tells how. Mailed for 50c. 

WESTERN NOVELTY CO., - - «+ Marinette, Wi.. 


HOW WOMEN EARN MONEY EASY 


geo men, . introducing pe. am ‘8 Non-Alcobolic aa Cae Powders. 
Oa day. We pay 


to-day. 
oR MPG. co. «5 1477 Penn Fea Pittsburgh, Pa 
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MAKES LONG, RICH, GLOSSY HAIR; GIVES 
FREEDOM FROM HEADACHE AND NEURAL. 
GIA; PREVENTS DANDRUFF, FALLING HAIR 

ND BALDNESS; FOR GENTLEMEN ALSO. 


Price, $100 


nths, if not found as represented, return 
tand money will be refunded, 


GEO. A. SCOTT, = 870 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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A Shakespearean Classic 


IFREE 


t own a com- 





peare, or if 

ymplete set 

Notes $ are not 

indcle ar, 

Ssatistactory 

ilossaries, no Critical 
miments, or no Helps 
study of the plays, 


ir name and address ‘and a two 
ent — to pay postage, and we will for- 
an elegantly printed copy.of 


Saker the Man,’ 


r Bagehot. ‘This brilliant and aie essay 

voklet of nearly 100 pages. it we will 

ne photogravure plate anda ‘aiuee chromatic 

resenting scenes from the plays, and hints 

x the study of the plays. We make this offer 

e us to give you some information regarding 

best Shakespeare ever published, and it is made 

reliable men and women. Send name and ad- 

s and a two cent stamp to pay postage. Mention 
per when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
Fifth Avenue, - - = New York. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


UNCTU 


SELF-HEALING PNEUMATIC ore TIRES 













Fnais, 
TACKS. GLASS, ETC S 


> 

Gy; 

= ; 

~'5\2\ But to advertise we will send 
5 <\\ one pair only for $425 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


And you can thoroughly examine them before 
you payacent. Hf you are in n of tires, order 
at once, giving size you want, and we will send a 
pair of the best and most durable tires ever made, 


Catalogue sent Free, CHICAGO ILL, 
enere tM AVE. 
Mention SUCCESS. 
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Have you children? 





~~ © 


help you to provide for them 
ving yourselves or them. ‘The 
10w to live well and save well at 
e time is answered in our (free) book- 
Write for it. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE €O., 


O21, O23, O25 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$oeee soesesecooe 




















SUCCESS 


cost three thousand dollars, and every dollar of it 
was my former cigar and drink money. But I 
gained more than a happy wife and pretty home 
by this saving; I gained self-control, better health, 
self-respect, a truer manhood, a more permanent 
happiness. I desire every young man who is try- 
ing to secure pleasure through smoking and drink- 
ing, whether moderately or immoderately, to make 
use of his judgment, and pencil and paper, and 
see if he is not forfeiting in a number of direc- 
tions far more than he is gaining."’ 

Without doubt, drinking and smoking are two 
candles which may most profitably remain un- 
kindled, or, if already kindled, be blown out. 

Everyone who is living beyond his income, and 
incurring debts he sees no way of paying, is burn- 
ing out his self-respect and the respect of others, 
his peace of mind, his integrity, the character which 
is his capital, and, inevitably, his chances of ad- 
vancement and success. 

Sooner or later everyone must depend upon what 
he actually is, and, as habits make the individual, 
the extravagant man and the debtor must become 
known as morally insolvent. 

But beware of having only one candle alight 
when more should be burning! Niggardliness and 
petty injustice are even more despicable than ex- 
travagance. It is true economy to pay without 
haggling, underbidding, or overreaching, the face 

value of every honest draft on demand. True 
economy dines wholesomely, dresses neatly, treats 
friends hospitably, respects its neighbor's rights 
as its own, and by doing the upright, the honest, 
the adequate thing, sustains itself as good princi- 
ple, good policy, and a great power. 


ue “ 


“He Believes in Me” 
T° HERE is nothing which quite takes the place, in 
a boy's life, of the consciousness that somebody 
—his teacher, brother, sister, father, mother, or 
friend, —believes in him. 

One of the most discouraging things to a youth 
who is apparently dull, yet is conscious of 
real power and ability to succeed, is to be de- 
preciated by those around him, to feel that his 
parents and teachers do not understand him, 
that they look upon him! as a probable failure. 

When into the life of such a boy there comes 
the loving assurance that somebody has discovered 
him, has seen in him possibilities undreamed of 
by others, that moment there is born within him 
a new hope, a light that will never cease to be an 
inspiration and encouragement. 

If you believe in a boy, if you see any real 
ability in him, (and every human being is born 
with ability to do some one thing well,) tell him 
so; tell him that you believe he has the making of 
amaninhim. Such assurance has often proved 
of greater advantage to a youth than cash capital. 

There is inspiration in ‘‘ He believes in me.’’ 

™ ™ 


The Decline of Individuality 
NE of the worst features of the concentrated 
life of modern times is the loss of individu- 
ality and personal characteristics. 

We do not find in our national life, at the pres- 
ent day, the striking, strong individuality of early 
history. The hewing, polishing processes of 
modern civilization seem to grind away all of the 
sharp-corners of individuality, and everything 
tends to assume a conventional form. People 
seem to be run in the same mold. 

A strong, striking character is a rare thing in 
these days. The individual is lost in the mass. 
Cities grind away and erase independence. Unfor- 
tunately, there is many a man whoseems to be con- 
tent to be one of the crowd, and not a leader of the 
crowd, 

With some notable exceptions, newspapers lack 
individuality. Their opinions are impersonal, and 
the editors are lost. Few people know who writes 
the editorials or the leading articles. The days 
of Dana and Greeley and Bowles seem to have 
gone forever. Nobody in particular is responsible 
for any opinion or policy. Everything is referred 
to the stockholders. Not only do the editors lose 
their individuality, but so also does everyone who 
is connected with each paper. 

Concentration in large centers is largely respon- 
sible for this. The dissemination of knowledge 


through newspapers, and the multiplication of 
books, magazines, and libraries, has added very 


materially to this unfortunate loss. The strength 
of a nation lies in the stalwart individuality of its 
citizens. When this is lost, civilization becomes 
insipid end powerless. 
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$2.50 The Critic 


for 1 Year, and 


Roosevelt’s Works, 
15 Vols., 


the Sagamore Edition, strongly bound in paper, 
large clear type. (Regular price of books alone, 








$3.75). The same in handsome, Khaki cloth 
binding $5. (Regular price of books alone, 
$7.50). 


For new subscribers. 
All charges prepaid in 
the United States. 


THE CRITIC 
is needed by every 
person who de- 
sires culture or 
knowledge of liter- 
ary affairs. 

The Critic is an 
authoritative and com- ‘ 
plete record of new pub- 
lications. The Critic is 
one of the wittiest and most diverting of per- 
iodicals. The Critic’ s illustrations and cartoons, 
like inimitable ‘‘Lounger’’ are famous. 
The Critic is also a valuable pictorial chronicle 
of music, art and drama. 


ROOSEVELT’S WORKS 


should be read in every American home. Vigor, 
and picturesqueness light up every page. His 
hunting books are delightful, while his histories 
of our frontier and of the ‘‘ Naval War’’ 
talents of a high order. 








Photo by Rockwood, 


the 


show 


Titles:—‘‘ American Ideals,’’ ‘‘Administra- 
tion Civil Service,’’ ‘‘ The Wilderness Hunter,’’ 
‘Hunting the Grisly,’’ ‘‘Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman,’’ ‘‘ Hunting Trips on the Prairie, 
etc.,’’ ‘The Rough Riders,’’ ‘‘The Winning 
of the West’’ Series (6 vols.), ‘‘ Naval War of 
1812"’ (2 vols.). 

This extraordinary offer is the result of a most ad- 


vantageous arrangement, and we cannot guarantee its 
continuance. Send in your order at once. 


The regular price of the Critic is $2.00 a 
year. Single copies, at all news stands, 25c. 


THE CRITIC CO., 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 























is a non-sectarian, ia class paper 
for everybody. Well-known writers 
who are regular contributors of nia 
articles written especially for this pa’ 
are Margaret K. Sangster, T. L. Cuy and 
D. D., Dr. d.Wilbur Chapman, Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, G. B. F, Halleck, D. D., Annie 
Hamilton Donnell, J. RK. Miller, D. D., 
Dr. Francis E. Clark,dulia MeNair Wright, 
and many others. 

Margaret E. Sangster’s page, 
‘* Talks Between Times,’’ is written in 
her most winning and — style; 
Dr. Chapman writes on the Young 
People’s Prayer Meeting Topics. 
Other Depts. are the Christian Lite, 
Sunday School, Family Cirele, Children’s _— 
Page, Question Box, Serial and Short 3 97y 
Ease, @ etc. Est.’ 1843, illustrated, ™*s- Margaret K. Sangster. 
monthly, 20 or more large pages every issue, the work of the 
brightest and best writers. 


If you send us the small sum of 50c., silver or 
FREE ! oompe. at once,we will send you this great paper 
of 1902, and, in addition, will send it FREE 
from the time oer subscription is received to January 1, 1902, 
including Thanksgiving and Christmas Special Numbers. 
AGENTS AND CLUB-RAISERS WANTED in every neighborhood to se- 
cure subscribers for the AMERICAN MESSENGER. Send for liberal offers 
of premiums or ga commissions. Sample copies, canvassing instrue- 
tions, ete., 


American Messenger, Dept.2,"*rewverns” 

















THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes plenty of dis- 
tilled, aerated water at trifling cost. Simpleas 
a teakettle. ADMIRAL DEW writes: 
= join, with my friend Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 
Ex-Sec'y of the Navy, in rec NS your 
Sanitary Still. The water from the still is al- 
solutely pure and palatable.” The Sanitary 
Still is used inthe WHITK HOUSE. Highest 
aw ae me Paris Exposition. Durability un- 
sean vo [re and imsy 
sae. ow rite for book 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 1" nN Greene St., Chicago. 
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121 YEARS OF SUCCESS? 


‘Walter Baber a 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE , HIGH - GRADE 


COCOA and 
22 (CHOCOLATE 


MOST AND BEST FOR THE MONEY. 


Highest Prizes in 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





¥ NOTE THE TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY 


GENUINE 
PACKAGE. 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


: DORCHESTER, MASS. 


TRADE MARK 

















She Likes Her Mattress, 


you can’t blame her for it’s an 


EZYBED KAFOCK RESILIENT 
Mattress. She had thirty nights free trial 
to satisty herself that it was what she wanted. 
When she tcund it so elegantly made, light and 

resilient, she sent us the 
money and kept the mat- 
tress. We sell all of our 
mattresses on thirty, 
forty, or even sixty nights’ 
free trial to satisfy, and 
deliver at your door, ex- 
press paid. Kapok is imported 
from Java. It is hygienic, 


non-absor bent, resilient, and 
Mec ad age 


Our booklet 
“Ezy beds of Kapok” tells all 
about it. Sentfree. We send 
a luxurious couch pillow, 20 
inch square. post-paid for 
fifty cents for packing—no 
profit to us—only to adver- 
tise Kapok. Write for book- 
let. Write for it to-day. 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Company, 
® Dept. S$, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


























from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 
combined. 


Challenge Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
We 





erate circumstances can own a VOS€ piano. 
allow a liberal price for old instiun.ents in ex- 
change. and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same as in Boston. 
and full information. 


VOSe & SONS PIANO CO., 


163 Boylston Street, = 2s ee 


Send for catalogue 


Boston 


> @ @ @ ¢@ @ @ Oe Bt ees 


¢ 
PIANOS 
HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 
and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
e 
| 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 











A.Positive Relicf for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
pial FING, gna 
SUNBURN, and all 
afflictions of theskin. “A Httle| 
haler Mm price, , PS rhaps, than’ 
worthless subs stitute s. but a reason for 








after . Bo'd ev : sh 
Get Mennen’s, the origina)” Sample free. GERHARD ME NNEN CO., Nawann. IJ 
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SUCCESS 


| FIELDS IN WHICH SUCCESS 


CLUBS THRIVE BEST 
HERBERT HUNGERFORD 


T is impossible to define the limits of the do- 
main into which the Success Club movement 
enters, because there is scarcely a field of en- 
deavor in which societies have not been organized. 
Nevertheless, experience shows that there are five 


chief fields in which the majority of clubs are | 
The various kinds of Success Clubs may | 


found. 
thus be grouped into five classes. Without neg- 
lecting any society, our Bureau will give particu- 
lar attention to the varying needs of these different 
branches of Success Clubs. Each will have a 
special representative on our Bureau, and special 
pamphlets will be prepared for its particular 
benefit. 
+] » 


The Home Club 

It is not always the 
largest club that pro- 
duces the best results. 
Often a society with 
less than twenty mem- 
bers does more efiect- 
ive work than a large 
one. It happens, fre- 
quently, that a large club depends on only a few 
of its members to do most of the work, and, conse- 
quently, these few receive most of the benefits; but, 
in a smaller club, it is necessary for every mem- 
ber to take an active part; thus all are benefited 
in some way. 

A great advantage of the home club is the sav- 
ing of expense. In fact, there will be need of 
scarcely any dues, as there are no fees to be paid 
to a central headquarters, and, as the club holds 





its meetings at the homes of its members, the | 


running expenses are so very little they are not 
worth mentioning. 


Many of these home clubs pursue a course of 


study, either under an instructor or through cor- 
respondence. Our Bureau always takes pleasure 
in furnishing clubs with information and assist- 
ance in such matters, and will look after the in. 
terests of a club of a dozen members as carefully 
as those of one having a membership of a hundred. 

In a small club, there is a closer fellowship, and 
a gratifying lack of the formality which often 
hampers a large organization. Then, too, there 
is no danger of contending cliques, which fre- 
quently work so much injury in some societies. 
The club is a clique, and the ties which are fos- 
tered by it may endure through the lifetime of 
many of its members. 


The School Club 


The symbols com- 
bined in our badge 
indicate the appro- 
priateness of the Suc- 
cess Club, as a school 
society. The target 
suggests ‘‘teaching 
the young idea how to 
shoot,’’ the censer is 
a well-known symbol of educational societies, while 
the hand-clasp of friendship, the laurel leaves of 
fame, and the endless chain of influence, harmo- 
nize thoroughly with the principles of education. 

‘« Not for school, but for life, we learn,’’ and 
our habits—of promptness, earnestness, and thor- 
oughness, or of tardiness, fickleness, and super- 
ficiality,—are the things acquired most readily, 
and longest retained. The Success Club teaches the 
value of habit forming, and will be a helpful sup- 
plement to regular school work. Books furnish 
the tools with which one may carve out a success- 





ful career; teachers show how these tools are to | 


be used; and the Success Club shows where to find 
the material on which to use them. 

The aim of the Success Club is as broad and 
helpful as the aim of education, and antagonizes 
nothing, save ignorance, “aziness, and failure. 
There are, in fact, societics, in most schools, simi- 
lar to the Success Club, which could easily join 
our League. Remember that our headquarters is 
in the great information center of the world. New 


York City, with its public libraries, and its vast | 


institutions of all kinds, offers almost unlimited 
resources for students making research. The Suc- 
sess Club Bureau endeavors to place all these re- 
sources in the way of Success Club members. We 


| are ever on the alert for ideas and suggestions 
' that will help the struggler to work his way up; 











Bh 
Suits 


double-breasted all wool 


cheviot suits, in checks 
and fancy mixtures; 
sizes 6 to 16 years, 


$5 to $7.50. 


Our new catalogue, listing nearly 
2,000 Articles for Children, 
more than half of them illustrated, sent on receipt 
of this advertisement and 4 cents postage. 
We have no agents, 
Our goods sold only at this one store, 


Address Dep’t 27; 60-62 W. 23d St., N. YY, 
























ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and l1th St., (Opp. Grace Church) New York, 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Tab! e d’Hote Breakfast, - - $ .50 
** Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 
Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts, 
Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broadway 
cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, . « Proprietors. 











2 
MADE FOR WOOD OR METAL BEDSTEADS. 
Itis all that its trade-mark name inplies for cere rest. Order 
one of your dealer fortrial. MONEY DESIRED. 
Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass name plate, 
‘deol, on bed. Take no substitute. 
Write for our Booklet, ** Wide Awake Facts About Sleep.”” Mailed Free. 
Address FOSTER PROS, MFG. CO., 101 Broad St., Utien, N. ¥. 
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courses of education, will be cheerfully and freely 4 
A few of the furnished to all members. 
PROMINENT PERSONS » » 
who use and recommend The Co ial Club 
FAIR 4 If there is one class 
to which the Success 
S$ oO A P Club appeals more : 
Mrs. (Senatr) Allen, Nebraska strongly than to others, 
Madame de Aspiroz, wife of Chitean Ambas- it is composed of the 
Mrs. (Senator) Baker, Kansas students in business colors 
=  Berey, arheeeee colleges. In them are An 
“« Butler, North Carolina gathered some of the with t] 
“ Chae New Hatmpentre most ambitious young we ha 
Fe Gn aamee eople in the country, earnestly striving to secure ; 
a Cla. peop . y nage : expen: 
.: ron Texas the best possible equipment for winning success in silver 
cate coe Sa 5 ree life. Their common pursuit, naturally, draws quanti 
Mrs. (Senator) Daniel, Virginia them together in bonds of mutual sympathy and on the 
. ‘Minnesota fellowship, and it is obvious that these bonds will One 
Admiral George Dewe; be cemented more closely by an organization for “S 
Mrs. (Captain) B.D. E uct 
rae’ Senator) Fairbanks, Indiana mutual helpfulness. blue ¢ 
x Frye) Maine . The greatest drawback which any of these so-. cents. 
Justi i Ker é : ‘ weg 
(Senator) Galll , New Hampshire bo scige eoongene ya eg Pompe way in a Anc 
tive new ideas and methods for the programmes o 
(Representative) “Grosvencr ’ 5 Basie way, V 
Sy -ya | North Dakota their regular meetings. By joining our League, simila 
aT, . ee they are connected with a Bureau of experienced sevent 
awiey . 
Hotefeld. Idaho club workers, who are constantly engaged in se- solid | 
(Speaker) — _— curing, preparing, and distributing new plans and dollar 
en eerste: methods for the benefit of Success Clubs. The ship, : 
ae fn i ees Bureau is a medium through which clubs in every SPE 
Mrs. (Senator) Jones, Arkansas | part of the country exchange ideas and suggestions. badge 
. Kyle, South Dakota In addition to this department in SuCCEss, in for ne 
McCumber, North Dakota which the general interests of the League of Suc- 
McLaut a, South Carolina cess Clubs are represented, ‘‘The Penman’s Art 
uM Journal’’ conducts a department for the special The 
Rob's Mean benefit of Commercial Success Clubs. prove 
"Harrison h Proprietors of business colleges will find it to sirabl 
= "reome He ema td ates con their advantage to encourage the organization of chang 
‘ G 1) Mil you ers : bi 
ertvago, wife of Mexican Ambassador cannot get anything these societies, because every club gives the stu sont 
Connor? Pettus’ Alabama purer, better, more con- dents a proprietary feeling toward their a/ma conte: 
North Caroline venient and economical mater, which is the best possible advertisement ° 
: than FAIRY SOAP and for the institution. helpfu 
‘ (General) Rick’ tts yet the price is only we « We 
(Senator) Pema Va i cea five cents. Ch Club ae 
“ Spooner, Wisconsin Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Y . : topics 
- Manabe Cady Stanton a Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, It is not our intention Pp 
(Genator) Stewart, Nev Also makers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder. to enter into competitiall entert 
: be mz 
with, or take the place 
of, any of the various The 
Pa f the church, belon; 
societies of the churc 
The Success Club cannot Eve 
be classed with religious - ~~ 
societies, although its ss 
ete, o l tha home dealer ys. HIE must send away for the “goods and pay the motives and methods are 

re mt ore Aird og SG fron dolug Hnewipn nad ordering rdering in s direct, paying no more than he does and often less, to founded on what are con- He 
say “nothing of our more complete assortment and better quality. . ; _ to 1 On postal 

SOME SAMPLE BARGAINS. WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. sidered the highest Christian principles. hen 
FOR Barlor ‘piece, overstuffed Sitting Room | ti: Dining Room Our society will enter a field distinctively its own, ath | 
a. Be 7 Ares Oa an THE Instead of antagonizing church societies, we pro- 

f Sofa, Patent Rocker, Arm Chair and 2] Beautiful Gondola mg 80 inches wide, 76 | Solid Oak 6-foot round top Extension Table, nstead of antagonizing , P stance 
Side Chairs, covered in four-toned velour, | inches long, six, rings, covered aca g | 42 inches in diameter, five hand- " 87,90 pose to join hands with them, for the betterment will 
a igre peice in — velour . . some column-shaped legs . . a of the world. Many Epworth Leagues, Endeavor soll 
FOR : FOR Societies, and Baptist Unions have already organ- | 
cnn Bed Room jv &¢| tz: Sewing Room tun Mitchen ee eee Cee ee The 

maisting of Bed, Dresser, Wash Stand all | Celebrated ball-bearin amen ~ Sen- | Solid cold rolled steel Range wd oe nek z , 1 gratitying i the c1 

sui Glatal paetuk Pte me: Spy 86 | golden nk eabince amb ines "1B." | USC"ievsch ovens sitek aie’ 85g ‘86 fl | Club brings new enthusiasm into the social and oti 
€ a al . . . . 

“5 iw elled front, top drawers. $(7,°° ae for Special Sewing Machine Catalogue.| box . . . .. . + + ses literary departments of these societies, and, as. Fo: 

And a FULL LINE in Each Department at EQUALLY LOW PRICES. every tenet of ca ~~ pene ean pr. Mard 

Sent C. O. D., subject to | Our interest book—“ The House Beautiful”—The geatest catalogue ever | Our large beautifully one true success in 1 ss tig e P : lif Club 
examination with privi- | published, — ning tee Bem a Fg | Sare yt y- 5 = ae E 4 good character, —it also aids in the spiritual ife. the th 

ny ox ~ 5 a Ee ~ Sow okt find profit rofitable ble itis to send away for your goods and save the | Sent free on request. Pastors, superintendents, and other church work- 

your home to y P y Pp and | 
turned if not satisfac’ Sete. dealers’ profit. The risk of a trial is entirely ours. Write to-day. exs are constantly chirig for plans that will in- oe 
— : : at i 
Rion & GREAT MAIL ORDER ‘te Please address terest boys aud young men in their churches. Let ies 
THOT, 158-168 W.VAN BUREN ST. Dept. 8 380. them organize Success Clubs in connection with Th 
their churches, and the problem will be solved. 
- : ! ae : uly | 
There is a vein of practical ambition in every July 
outh, to which the Success Club appeals. i= 
THE AS 8 IN PARVO FOLDING TO On CLASS. shasta PP 2.- 
\ tee glass is a unique ——_ ee | a yi of ™ » 3- 
utility, convenience and compactness; it is not only rin 
a giass for ane — es = for the —7 of The Y. M. C. A. Club 5.- 
man or woman. tis made wi a folding skeleton Ba 
frame, and -- folded, fits into a flat case 3%4x4 The Success Clubs or- os 
ag aoe oe only % inch thick ; gate iy ganized in Young Men's e 
1s less an 3 ounces, gentiem: rry ar" Re J 
lasses in his pocket every day in the year without the oray Christian Associations 9.- 
Shightest Sereeane. it = —= = great ~ can pes are quite similar to 10.- 
wit st results a e theatre and strong A 4 4 an. 
enough to be of material use to the Tourist, the Yachis- $1.50. FOR those organized in con- 8 
man, the Sportsman, or the Farmer about his fields: it is Never before sold nection with churches, 
very desirable for race —_ When folded the object- less than $4.50. USE d all that h bees 
-~ lenses can used for a reading or magnifying , and ali tha ; as H 
The frame is oxidized finished, and is so constructed that when opened, a part of it said concerning church aa 
= = orms a handle for holding the glasses. Folding Tourists and Opera Glasses are a com- lub li 11 inqui 
ratively new thing, _ have previously been sold for $4.50 and $5.00. By contracting for the entien ¢ quantity made on this clubs applies eq ual y diffic 
tent for the American trade, we get the Glasses at a price which enables us to sell them for $1.50. We are strictly head- well to the Association 
urters for these glasses aud are selling an excellent article for the lowest —= price. Remit by registered letter, post ‘er takes 
fice or express money order to either our New York or Chicago store. Addre clubs. : : kind 
MIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 296 way, New Work, or 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Dept. 8. 8. In most Associations, there is no special provi- f 
. act, j 
g sion made for those boys who are too old for the ? 
Mie . that 
TWO MILLION | junior department, and not old enough for the 
eS . Cl b, li so fa’ 
SOLD senior one. The Success Club, appealing, as 
ee ) tie a it does, particularly to boys of this age, seems Tt 
\ ~~ Vx | t be the right thing in the right place. This is s 
¢ e ae emphasized by the fact that over twenty clubs 
. UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE have been organized in different Associations 
> INFIFTYSTYLES | throughout the United States and have produced 
, 3 Se LARGE AND SMALL PENS Wast 
Bioomsburg, PA. 


INQUIRE ANY DEALER on SEND For CATALOGUE gratifying results. 


TO SUIT ANY HAND. 
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A PERFECT SUCCESS 


CLUB BADGE AT LAST & SH AVING 
OvF BADGE has been a source 
5) of considerable trouble to 
2 the Bureau. Heretofore, it has ' ft 
= never been quite satisfactory, 
ae 


mee CRORE AT Oe 7 


but, after a number of improve- 
ments, it is now so near to per- 
fection that we are sure every 
member will be proud to show his 
colors by wearing the emblem of the Success Club. 

An inferior looking emblem is not in harmony 
with the principles of a Success Club; so, until 
we have made a few more experiments with less 
expensive metals, we can supply only gold or 
silver badges. But, by having them made in large 
quantities, our Bureau has secured a very low rate 
on these high-class, superior-quality badges. 

One, of heavy, solid silver, with the letters, 
«Success Club,’’ and the lines of the target in 
blue enamel, will be sent postpaid for thirty-five 
cents. 

Another, of solid gold, enameled in the same 
way, will be sent for one dollar and fifty cents. A 
similar one in rolled gold plate will be sent for 
seventy-five cents, anc a special hand-finished 
solid gold one w::i Le made to order for three 
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dollars. All of these are of superior workman- 
; ship, and all have a strong broach clasp. . ‘oar ° 
y SPECIAL OFFER.—All those who have procured i Dp y Dp ‘@) Q 
' badges of the old style may have them exchanged O l a a mM a O a mM 4 
; for new ones, by making up the difference in cost. : - 
t Prizes for Ideas ° . . 
l The recent postal-card suggestion contests have At this season of travel and of out-door life, the hair should 
proved so mutually beneficial that it seems de- be frequently washed with a pure neutral soap, to remove the 
, sirable to continue them indefinitely. A few : h ll d k h lp i h Ithful 
f changes will be made in our rules, and then, every dust and cinders that collect, and to keep the scalp in a healthfu 
: month hereafter, we shall conduct a suggestion condition. 
contest. ° ° : “44° 
R Our Bureau desires all kinds of ideas that will be For cleansing the hair and scalp, nothing equals Williams’ 
helpful in Success Club work. Shavi S 
, E aving Oap. 
We want suggestions in regard to metheds of : 4 
work in local clubs, model literary programmes, A small piece of the soap produces a great mass of thick, 
topics for talks and debates, instructive games and : . icl fd dandruff. 
2 creamy lather, which carries off every particle of dust or dandruff, 
n entertainments, and plans by which the Bureau can A ‘ P 
e be made more useful to clubs and club members. and leaves the hair soft, fluffy and silky. 
These contests are open to all, whether they “11: ’ Pe REE : : . : 
IS , ; cleans 
hsilene tn tsiceva. Clade ee net : Williams Soap allays irritation, is cleansing and healing, and 
xt Everyone who enters will be given a certificate delightfully cooling and refreshing. A shampoo with this soap is 
is of honorary membership in the Central Success h d T oe f 
ms Club, and will thus become entitled to many of the great luxury on a hot day. ry it! 
‘- general privileges of the organization. 
Hereafter, contestants will not be limited to ablet <i h for c. stamp. 
1- postal caidas, They tnay write on any kind of TRIAL Tabl (sufficient for a dozen shampoos) ° Pp 
paper, but on one side only. Letters written on 
2. ‘ : t 
“ — ra h gahrmd ng ey seg tr ~ ee Williams’ Shaving Soap is exquisite for all toilet purposes. 
stances. will be returned, and none 
. will be considered, in any contest, that is re- Package of 6 tablets by mail for 40c. if your dealer does not supply you. 
ceived after the twentieth of the current month, LONDON Glastonbury, Conn. DRESDEN 
a The helpfulness of the ideas submitted will be PARIS THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., y SYDNEY 
‘4 the criterion for judging each contest. The fol- 
om lowing prizes will be awarded each month :— 
, For the best idea, a set of four cloth-bound 
: Marden books; for the second best, a Success Se ie? 
Club badge of solid gold and blue enamel; for tat ppacpuacaseese: eneses perocerecerecosecse: Site, 
k the third best, a badge of heavy rolled gold plate * Sal 5 — SESCECCEEEEEIEEEEEEEEEETEE wi 
wi and blue enamel; and, for each idea thereafter fox THE ¥ 
s that is judged of sufficient merit, a badge of solid fit fit 
th silver and blue enamel. Si HH 
d. The following were the prize-winners in the mo We have pre- ditt 
ry July contest :— tt The faultless pared an illustrat- - 
1.—Lida May Smith, Columbus, Ohio. me it 
2.—Alice pe Richards, roe Falls, Ohio. is light for home use. be try ed booklet att 
.—W. El Dunham, T: , Canada. tant s6es ‘oops ibi pulls 
b > siamae i. Paaiems: Cleiba hones rs ma SOft, brilliant and Bie describing many = 
| 5.—Leon J. Jacobs, Martins Ferry, Ohio. = hed Adds th am, styles and tat 
% 6.—Arva W. Riley, Huntington, Indiana. see 6STCA . Ss e A a 508 
re 7.--Mrs. G. H. Meet, Dane, Wisconsin. ta if ev patterns of ea 
8.—W. J. Young, Washington, D. C. tit ishi pin 
ns 9.—D. A. MacGibbon, Buckingham, Canada. sit finishing touch to sa 906 Lamps ae 
to 10.—Awarded to unsigned card from Sylvester, Michi- = ; costing from Hit 
n- gan. Will the writer please send his name? it a well-furnished 5 to poe dollars ft: 
it a J . Bit 
ir Organizing Has Been Made Eas ms home. Burns an ‘ ; i 
ee rg g r. = y We will mail ic 
ck _ Heretofore our Bureau has always cautioned me kind of gas, you a copy if it 
ly Inquirers about the Success Club against the a ou will send = 
on difficulties of starting a new society. It usually mg artificial or y id 
takes a person of exceptional ability to form any ng us your address, = 
efi kind of successful organization. Considering this tat natural, and = 
‘he fact, it is indeed gratifying, and almost surprising, =3 costs but a trifle WELSBACH = 
he that the Success Club movement has progressed att COMPANY, fit 
as so favorably. mas to operate Paceestans a 
oa Our Bureau has constantly studied the needs of mn : a 
; is organizers. att Gloucester, N. J. ts 
ibs THE SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU, LAMP Chicago, Il. ee 
a Univezsity Building, : = 


Washington Square, New York City. 
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Where theres Suds theres Soap fke-wie 


ry Pear! 

tO direction: 

md seethe Suds! 
MaKeS— Quaniit 
mee Quality —Suds 
filler of Safe Qui. 
Basy Washing; 


properties than 


Soap Duds you c 


Pearline i 





-SUCCESS 


KIRK, 


Ee, 
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do the work with 
less labor, without 
risk of poisoning, 
and more econom- 
ically, 

very ignorant con- 
cerning adultera- 
tions, very preju- 
diced, or lacking 
in common sense.” 


Pearline is 
Grustworthy 


“*‘Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work! ** 


WEL S 
SANT ATS NOAADS 
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There are more clothes rubbed out 
hy using soap than are worn out. 


GOLD DUST 


washes clothes better and is much less expensive than soap. It does not 
injure the most delicate fabric and requires only half the labor that soap does. 
It will clean pots, pans, dishes, floors, furniture—anything about the house. 


Send for our FREE booklet, “Golden Rules for Housework.” 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Montreal, 


READ OUR SPEGIAL GUN OFFER! sii sii-s<%s 


FINE GUN MADE TO 
ORDER. ONLY 


$17.25. 


Fine Damascus Barrels, 
28, 30 or 32 inch, 
Weight, 

714 to8 bb. 





















Thousands of 
this Journal are, without doubt, 
contemplating buying a gun this Fail. 
Give u one to meet 


it when you want it and pay for it on easy te 


s an now, and your desires for the small sum of 

@17.25, | We will sell you one of the Double Barrelled Breech Loading Shot 

Guns as herein described, we only require a small deposit of $3.25 sent. with order, the balance 

$14.00, to be paid when the gun is received. In case it might be inconvenient for you to pay the 
balance, $14.00, all at once, — ones for you to eS a 

a wan, write usatons. Our new plan of dealing poe x eet ae one bow vaten 


If you contemplate buying 
n made to order for a low price, to get 
because 





EXTENSION RIB. REBOUNDING HAMMERS. FULL 
PISTOL GRIP, LEFT BARREL FULL CHOKED. 


RIGHT MODIFIED. 


REMEMBER: A good Hammer Gan is better than 
cheap Hammeriess and is just as good (for practical 


use) as the best Hammerless. 










rms. 
they need it in the hunting season and have not money to pay down — a gun as they really want. We overcome this 


the 
difficulty for all worthy people. Read Desert 1 Ithas handsome 
locks, double bolt, full pistol grip inlaid ogg 
eyes when shooting in the sunlight), loc 


200 or 250 No. 8 shot, and the left 300 to No.8 at 40 yards’ 


steel barrels, Damascus style. Top snap, rebounding bar 

t fore checkered, beautiful Diana rib, with doll’s head extension (which will not dazzle the 
beau constructed, every is tested 

1 30% to 350 - distance. Nors.—We make an actual target of the gun and send 


and warranted. The right barrel will 


you the target with the gun to show the pattern it makes. If you want jem which will excel your neighbor's, this is the gun to buy. . 


Send $8.25 with the order to insure us that you mean business and we wil 


the 


in, balance ($14. 


gu 00), to vodou! when you receive it. 
Correspondence solicited, A large stock always on hand. Address KIRTLAND BROS. & CO,, Dept. H, 296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


or 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; also 7 Stonceutter Street, 





DEEP BREATHING will give you great endurance—great endurance is essential to GREAT SUCCESS. 


Expand a 
Your Lungs jf 
and Regain 


Your Health ~ ——— MAET S| 






Used 
=4 prevents con- 
\ if de- 


veloped, helps to 
cure it. 


Mailed postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. Address all orders to Dr. JOSHUA ALLEN, 2136 E. Cumberland 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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‘The Need of Our Lake Commerce 


[Continued from page 1065} 





ARI 
The ‘‘ Northwestern,” Preparing for Her Trip to Liverpool 
would thus be a great saving in freight rates, on Seay 
breadstuffs, meats, and dairy and other products work. I 
going to Europe, and a parallel saving in the Vast : 
freight cost of the return cargoes of imports. would b 
This saving would largely benefit farmers. and thei 


The price of grain at any lake port is the price the Wes 


in Europe, less the transportation charges. Re- already 
duce the Jatter, and the farm product is enhanced of the 1 
byso much. Make seaports of the lake cities, and Allegha 
you reduce freights, not only to Europe, but also make th 
to our Atlantic ports, for water transportation is tributar 
cheaper than by rail; and it is a well-understood board. | 
fact that the cheapest mode of transportation is exporte! 
the basis of the freight rates by other methods or every pr 
routes. A practicable waterway from the Great tant are 
Lakes to the Atlantic would compel a reduction of There 
railway freight rates between the Atlantic and the canal s! 
West. In a paper, read before the Society of tion ha 
American Engineers, in 1885, W. W. Evans de- wisdom 
clared the time not far distant when there will be, tunately 
in the West, tributary to the Great Lakes, over - neighbe 
fifty million tons annually of east-bound freight. son to € 
Save one cent a bushel on grain, and its equiva- before 1 
lent on other products, and the annual gain will Great I 
be over eighteen and one-half million dollars. having 
Here are the economic reasons why the lake cities war sh 
should be seaports. naval 1 
The falls of the Niagara and the rapids of the St. through 
Lawrence are the obstacles which landlock the on the 
four lakes,—Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie, They cc 
so far as navigation is concerned. Canada has seas, al 
cOnstructed the Welland Canal around Niagara, an of 
and built canals around the river rapids, thus despite 
allowing vessels, within the size which the locks teries < 
will accommodate, to pass from the séa to Lake vessels 
Erie and the upper lakes. This summer, an enter- the Ca 
prising firm of Chicago shipmasters established a the gov 
line of steamers between that city and European That 
ports, but the vessels were withdrawn after two as cevts 
had made the round trip. It was demonstrated be “ee 
that the St. Lawrence route is too costly, because sad xe 
of the high insurance rates, due to the perils ‘of fom ¢ 
navigation. and th 
Though this attempt to make Chicago a seaport contine 
was a failure, for the reason assigned, it is a prom- off the 
ise of success in the future. No great improve- natural 
ment was ever made at the first trial. It took a which 
half-dozen attempts before an Atlantic cable was freight 
successfully laid and put into operation. Each ag 
failure revealed some defect which needed rem- stand i 
edying. The Chicago experiment showed that will be 


either the St. Lawrence route must have deeper 
canals, larger locks, and the removal or better 
marking of dangerous obstacles to navigation, or Thre 
another route must be found. The first will not 
be done by the United States government, as the 


canals and improvements are in a foreign coun- AS Ww 
try; they are on the Canadian side of the boundary. is 
The only other route which is both physically der co: 
feasible, and on the line of our east and west traffic, The 
is that now occupied by the Erie Canal, from Buffalo This c 
to the Hudson River, at Albany and Troy. The or Geo 
distance is three hundred and sixty-three miles. River, 
This would be a vast undertaking, —greater than follow: 
was the construction of the Suez Canal, which is to Mo 
one hundred and one miles long,—and probably the R 
as costly as would be the Nicaragua Canal. It White 
would, necessarily, have to be built as deep as the Canal, 
connecting channels of the Great Lakes,—and York ¢ 
these will eventually be twenty-four feet. Its locks by ens 
would have to be double, corresponding in depth @ tothe 
to the canal, and of proportionate length: and L 
The state of New York has spent large sums of The 
money on the enlargement of the Erie Canal, down 
which may well be counted useless expenditure. @ one m 
The plans were not bold enough. It must be to Ole 
made a ship canal, in order to be valuable to: harbo: 
commerce in this day and generation. The double River, 
transshipment of freight at Buffalo and New ~ Beach 





York must be obviated. It must be as large as York, 
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A REPRESENTATIVE LEVIATHAN OF THE LAKES 


the lake-connecting channels. New York, rich 
as she is, cannot undertake such an enormous 
work. It must be done by the national government. 

Vast as would be the expenditure, the benefits 
would bestill greater. The saving in freight rates, 
and their general reduction between the East and 
the West, have been referred to. The lake cities 
already are the commercial and ‘ndustrial centers 
of the mighty empire which s‘retches from the 


Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains; it would | 
make them Atlantic seaports. The vast territory | 


tributary to them would be added to our sea- 
board. The benefits would accrue, not merely to 
exporters and importers, and vessel men, but to 
every producer and consumer of the most impor- 
tant area within the boundaries of the nation. 
There is another reason why the great Erie ship 
canal should be constructed. The lesson the na- 
tion has thoroughly learned, since 1898, is the 


wisdom of being prepared for war. There is, for- | 


tunately, no reason to expect war with our northern 


neighbor, Great Britain. But there was no rea- | 


son to expect war with Spain, up to a few months 
before hostilities were declared. By treaty, both 
Great Britain and ourselves are prohibited from 
having war vessels on the Great Lakes. In case 
war should arise, a fleet of British light-draft 
naval vessels could pass up the St. Lawrence, 
through the canals, and shell every city and town 
on the Great Lakes, from Ogdensburg to Duluth. 
They could sweep our commerce from these inland 
seas, and cause us far greater loss than the entire 
cost of the Erie ship canal. This they could do, 
despite any effort of ours, either naval or by bat- 
teries on shore. There are over one hundred 
vessels of the British navy small enough to pass 
the Canadian locks. As a protective measure, 
the government should construct this waterway. 
That there will be such a canal, eventually, is 
as certain as any future event can well be. It may 
be years,—nay, it probably will be; but it will be 
constructed. There will be bitter opposition to it 
from the great railway systems between the West 
and the Atlantic seaboard, just as the trans- 
continental lines have for years managed to head 
off the effort to build the Nicaragua Canal. Very 
naturally, they do not wish a project realized 
which would mean a permanent reduction of 
freight rates. But, if the project is properly pre- 


sented to the people, and they are made to under- | 


stand its value to them, the efforts of the railroads | 


will be ineffectual. 
we ol 


Three Routes Are Considered 
for the New Waterway 


S WILL be seen from the maps drawn for this 
issue of Success, there are three routes un- 

der consideration. 
The first may be termed the Georgian Bay route. 
This contemplates a canal from the eastern end 
or Georgian Bay (Lake Nipissing,) to the Ottawa 





River, a distance of less than fifty miles; thence | 


following the Ottawa, which must be deepened, 
to Montreal; thence by a fifteen-mile canal to 
the Richelieu River, to Lake Champlain, to 


Whitehall, and, by the Delaware and Hudson | 


Canal, to the Hudson River, and thence to New 
York City and Europe. This route is figured out 
by engineers to be seven hundred and fifty miles 


to the seaboard, and the shortest between Duluth | 


and Liverpool. 

The second follows the usual lake course 
down to Buffalo, taking the Erie Canal to a point 
one mile south of Lockport, cutting a new canal 
to Olcott, on Lake Ontario, using that lake to the 
harbor of Oswego, cutting a canal to the Oswego 
River, going through Oneida Lake to Sylvan 
Beach, and joining the Erie Canal at Rome, New 
York, from which point the canal would have to 
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Ins, 
Hip Bustie 


They yield to every movement of the form 


Braided Wire 


Bustles and Forms 


make stylish figures without the sacri- 
fice of Comfort, Ease, ‘‘Naturalness.” 

Braided Wire Hair Rolls are de- 
lightfully cool and clean, Covered 
to match any hair. 
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ELASTIC RIBBED 
SOLD IN ALL STORES 


Always ask for ‘* Braided Wire.” UN I O N S Ul TS 





cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting like a 

If you don’t find them, we will send, glove, but softly and without pressure. Ne buttons 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Write ss "eves acammahabeaneanatiae Salen tenameken the ton 
for our Booklet, ‘Hidden Helps.” wale sen tlie ovine aa Bad Rog nay hnn biging mon 
The Weston pm Wells Mfg. Co. pepe eT camane” Made in great variety 




















1114 Willow Street Philadelphia SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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T H Chartered 1863. 
? (Stock. ) 
INSURANCE COMPANY pan bce ots 
ot HARTFORD, CONN. Insurance. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
CAPITAL 91,000,000.00 
JULY 1, 1901. 
Total Assets, . $32,198,504.44 
5 face ccident Premiums in the hands of Agents m not included. ) 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (including Reserves), . 27 499,719.25 
PATO POT NNDERSGNCE Tess, <0: 2 ol: gaagaeenateas 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE, . hg met: cs. eae eee $44,400,402.48 
GAINS: 6 ath ° ° 
IN ASSETS, 1 © months, January to July 1901 - «+ $1,270,172.92 
IN INSURANCE ‘IN FORCE Li o t Department Only), ° ° ° ° : ° ° 4,739,635.00 
INCREASE IN RESERV S_( Departm its). : . ‘ ° s s ° ° 1,165,244.44 
PREMIUMS, ERT and SoNTe 6 my 4,538,683.18 
ae — 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. J. B. LEWIS, [. D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
EDWARD VY. PRESTON, General Manager of Agencies. HIRAM J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
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BLIND CO., 20, Phoenix, N. Y. 
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Sectional 
E’/ Bookcases 


One section or a dozen,—just as many as you want, 
t only what you actually need. “Y and E” Sectional 
ases are made especially for those desiring finely 


a * 






xactly like our finest mahogany ones—and they iit no 

n matter whether you buy them all at once, or section by 
ection months apart. Physicians use them for instru- 
ent cases, as well as for books—J ‘s find 

more practical or economical as display cases— Dru: 

use them for displaying toilet preparations, etc.— Grocers 

use them for fancy goods in their pee peng 

value them for their dust-excluding qualities as receptacles 


for linen, glass and silverware. 





Correspondence with 
dealers regarding agen- 
cies is requested. 


Send for 
catalogue 
No. 32Q 


YAWMAN & ERBE MPG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Pittsburg Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Toronto Montreal 
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_ MANY ADVANTAGES. 


fect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. bi? 4 
nient, stylish, economical. Made of fine clo’ 
exactly resemble linen goods. Miura down collars 

t reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 
When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs of 


cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar or pair of cuffs, Name size and style. 




















REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 
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SCENE AT THE ORE DOCKS OF CLEVELAND 
be widened and deepened to the Hudson River. | 
The third route follows the course of lake travel | 
to Buffalo, goes down the Niagara River to La | 
Salle, cuts a new canal to Lewiston, uses the 
lower Niagara to Youngstown, and follows Lake 
Ontario to Oswego, from which point the same | 
course is to be followed as pointed out in the sec- | 
ond or Olcott route. 
The state of New York has an earnest advocate 
of a deep-water route in its chief engineer and 
surveyor, Edward A. Bond. With his large corps 
of assistants, exhaustive surveys of the various 
routes have been made, at one time five hundred 
surveyors being under his direction. New York 
cannot recognize any route that lies outside of its 
own domain, but it has done considerable valu- 
able work in designating a route that will keep all 
vessels within American territory. This is the 
one which calls for a new canal from the Erie 
Canal, at Lockport, to Olcott, on Lake Ontario, 
doing away with the use of the Welland Canal 
altogether. The widening of the Erie Canal to 
Lockport, and the construction of the new canal 
from that city to Olcott, could be done for less 
than two million dollars, and would give vessels 
a pathway of one hundred and twenty miles in 
Lake Ontario to Oswego, which distance could be 
covered in less than half the time of continuing 
inland by the Erie Canal. Then the dredging of 
the Oswego River in a few places and the widen- 
ing of the Erie Canal to Lake Oneida would 
necessitate a cost which the state engineering de- 
partment says would be but a small percentage of 
the whole. After leaving Oneida Lake the old 
Erie Canal and Mohawk River routes would be 
traversed to the Hudson. Estimates made by 
the state engineer and surveyor call for forty- 
nine million dollars for improvements for the 
Erie Canal. In order to put the Olcott-Oswego 
route into operation, sixty million dollars has 
been asked by the state. It needs only the pass- 
ing of the bill by the legislature to put this large 
sum of money at the disposal of the state engineer. 
As the largest amount of produce will be 
shipped from Chicago and Duluth, it is necessary 
to consider what the shortest route will be. It is, 
unquestionably, the route by the Ottawa River, 
Montreal, Lake Champlain, and the Hudson 
River. It has several great advantages: First, it 
saves a distance of seven hundred and fifty miles 
to tide-water; second, it calls for the smallest 
distance by canals, thereby making it more prac- 


ticable for deep-drawing vessels ; third, it enables | 
New York City to maintain its supremacy as the | 
chief shipping port of North America, as all craft | 


will have to pass through its harbor. The-Cana- 
dian government is working with considerable 
energy to establish a deep-water way through the 
Welland Canal and the’St. Lawrence River, and 
has expended seventy-five million dollars on the 
project ; but it clearly sees that the route through 
the Hudson River and Lake Champlain is far 
more feasible. 
bad * 


Nature Never Duplicates Men 


oO Two human beings have ever been born who 
were exactly alike. Nature breaks her pattern 

at every birth. The magic combination is used but 
once. For this reason it is very difficult for a parent 
to directa child as to what he should do in the world. 
All he can do is to watch tendencies, and try to de- 
velop the child in the direction of his greatest apti- 
tudes and ability. 
trying to keep his son combing wool all his life, 
or of Napoleon's father attempting to hold his boy 
down to peasant life. General Grant’s father never 
dreamed that the man who, at forty, was unknown 
out of his little neighborhood, at forty-two would be 
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Ph ep It meets 
ygienic require- 
ments better than 
any other fabric in any 
other undergarment, no 
matter what the price. It 
is soft to the skin—a real 
fleece of comfort. Wright’s 
Health Underwear, we being 
reasonably priced, has brought 
healthful dressing within the means 
of all. Ask to see it when selecting 
underwear. Send for catalogue. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
75 Franklin St.. New York. 
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Think of Shakespeare’s father | 





one of the greatest military heroes in the world. 


This Oil Won't Soil 


m, collect dust, or turn rancid. For 
fab bricating, cleaning and polishing fire- 
arms and wheels, fishing rods and reels, 
locks and clocks, typewriters and sewing 
machines 


is perfect. 

Fine for polishing furniture, woodwork, 
parquet floors. Prevents rust and tar- 
nish on metal surfaces and oxidization 
on brass and silver-ware. Saves labor 
of frequently polishing bath room and 
kitchen fixtures. Oilright for every 
household oiling need. At your favorite 
store. Free sample bottle for 2c. stamp 


G. W. COLE CO., 
151 Washington Life Bldg.,New York City 
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The Beginning of Dumont’s Air Ship 


ARMAND BINOT 


[Correstondent of “ Le Matin,” Paris| 





THE ‘*SANTOS DUMONT” SAILING OVER PARIS 


ae man who has accomplished most toward 

perfecting the dirigible balloon is a young 
Brazilian,a man of marked inventive genius, who is 
careful, daring, eager, and energetic. That he will 
prove, to the satisfaction of the scientific world, 
that the air ship has taken its first step toward the 
goal of perfection, no one in France doubts... But, as 
a Frenchman, I regret, with my countrymen, that 
Santos Dumont will probably take his interesting 
balloon to America, to perfect it. He says that he 
is doing this for certain reasons that he will not 
make public. I believe that it is owing to the 
superiority of American workmanship in the fine 
mechanical arts. 

Santos Dumont does not look more than twenty. 
He has a Creole head and figure. He seems to 
be as slight and supple as a willow twig, and just 
the man for ballooning. He is the greatest en- 
thusiast in air navigation the world has ever 
seen. The steering balloon is much more than 
his hobby. Not only is he a daring aeronaut, 
but he is the Mzcenas of balloon builders who 
convince him that their notions are worth taking up. 

Santos Dumont is just five years older than I 
said he looked. His father is a wealthy Brazilian 
coffee planter, the employer of nine thousand 
men, on whose estates are forty miles of railway. 
His mother is a Parisian, and he is the youngest 
of six children. When he was a boy, he began 
to show an interest in the diminutive locomotives 
on his father’s estate. He was found riding on 
them, day after day, not in quest of pleasure, but 
to study the workings of the machines. One day 
he surprised his father by telling him he wanted 
a position as engineer on one of the locomotives. 
Mr. Dumont was amused at the request, and paid 
no attention to it. But, at the end of the week, when 
the pay rolls were brought to him, he was startled 
at seeing his youngest son’s name down for an 
engineer's wage. 

‘‘The idea,’’ said the planter, ‘‘of a son of 
mine, who has everything in the world he wants, 
spending his time running an engine! Why, the 
boy must be crazy."’ 

Young Santos was sent for, and an explanation 
was demanded. He told his father that he had 
asked the foreman for the position after proving 
that he could run one of the locomotives satisfac- 
torily. He wanted to run a locomotive, he said, 
for a purpose he had in mind. 

‘And what is your purpose, my boy ?’’ 

‘‘] think, father,’’ he said, ‘‘that some day I 
can invent something that will be of use to the 
world, and I want to learn all I can about ma- 
chinery.’’ 

The boy having expressed his determination, 
the father showed his willingness. The lad con- 
tinued to run a locomotive, and was one of the 
few who could be trusted in a compound engine, 
when they were first sent from the United States 
to Brazil. 

Suddenly he gave up engineering. For days he 
went to an empty barn, where he spent the greater 
part of his time. As the barn was in a remote 
part of the plantation, none of his family ever took 
the trouble to find out what he was doing in it. 
One day he asked his father to accompany him to 
the barn, and see what he described as ‘‘ the greatest 
invention of the age.’" The father went, rather un- 
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HEN it comes to moving or cleaning house or ) 


rearranging furniture, one of the great ad- 
vantages of the ‘‘ Elastic’? Book - Case is 
demonstrated. The separate units, with 
contents undisturbed, can be moved where 
wanted by one person. To move 
an old-style book-case you must 
first remove the books, then it 
will probably require several 
persons to handle theempty case. 
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“ELASTIC BOOK-CASE 


The Ideal Book-Case 
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Possesses more good, practical 
features than were ever com- 
prised in a book-case of any kind. 
The dust-proof doors fitted with 
our perfection roller-bearings 
have never been equaled. Fur- 
nished in a variety of grades and 
prices and carried in stock by 
dealers in principa’ cities. 
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willingly. When they arrived there, Santos Dumont | 


threw open the doors and wheeled out a monster 
balloon attached to a crude machine,—the oper- 
ating gear of a discarded locomotive, in which 
huge fan wheels had taken the place of the drivers. 

The young man had engaged laborers to help 
him build his first flying machine, unknown.to 
his father. They had no confidence in the ma- 
chine, but the young inventor, full of hope, 
mounted an improvised seat and gave orders to 
Cut loose. The balloon dragged along the ground 
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Until Further Notice We Will Send You a Regular Dollar Box 


of Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and a 50c. 

Cake of Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Soap for One Dollar Only. 
These world famous remedies are a sure cure for impure blood, pimples, 
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Business Getting 
no other subject is so much space 
ted in SYSTEM, because no other 
t is of so much ‘nterest or import- 
to business men. The methods used 
e most successful business men are 
scribed by our experts with added com- 
s and suggestions. 


Factory Organization 
he series of articles on the Cost of 


begun in the December issue, 
rough twelve numbers. Oth 








es will cover fully perpetual inventories, shop-order systems, in- 
lrawings and patterns, accounting for stock, depreciation of 
the premium plan, etc. 
Purchasing 


minent purchasing agents explain systems used in their own 
s for purchase orders, quotations, stock records and gegeral data. 
Collecting 
The work ofall collectors from the retail 
man to the manufacturer is covered fully. 
Banks and Trust Companies 
Indexing signatures, depositors’ names, 
7: safe deposit vaults and other similar mat, 
ters will be taken up. 
Insurance and Real Estate 
No part of the detail work of an insur- 
ance or real estate office is neglected. Par- 
ticular re is called to the system 
ded for expirations. 
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Systems for Professional Men 
A goodly proportion of each issue will be specially devoted to 
simpl: and workable systems for the hand- 
f records and details of the various 
rofessions 
Bookless Accounting 
Bookkeeping without books seems al- 
most impossible until you have read this 
ndid group of articles. The illustra- 
1s are very complete. 


Short Cuts 


regular department suggests the & 

kest, easiest ways for doing your rou- 
work. The brightest men in the 
intry contribute these. Single sugges- 
ons are worth a dozen years’ subscription. 
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for a few hundred feet, and came to grief in some 
bushes. That ended his first venture in dirigible 
balloons. 

He was sent to Rio de Janeiro, shortly after, for 
a course in a scientific school, and then to France. 
He thus became competent to judge of those in- 
ventions which others bring him, and of the work 
done by the mechanics in his employ. The bal- 
loon he has been using in his competitions for 
the Deutch prize, however, is his own idea, and 
was named for him. | 

One day he said to me: ‘The steering balloon 
is still in its infancy, I know, but | think it is a 
promising infant. It may be a long time before 
it can replace steam cars and motors, but that it 
will revolutionize locomotion, in time, is now con- 
sidered a certainty. We have yet to invent a 
machine that will support its own weight in the 
air, and we have yet to give that machine the 
wonderful power that is only possessed by birds, 
—the force that exists in the down-flapping motion 
of the wings, by which they keep in the air. 
Then we will have to produce a balloon that will 
carry freight and people,—one that travelers will 
not be afraid to ride on. But that is looking far 
into the future, — something after the manner of the 
inventor of the locomotive, who foresaw the mon- 
ster of speed and power that is socommon to-day."’ 


What a Man Can Do Is 
His Greatest Ornament 


IF a man were in perfectly normal condition, he 

would find his greatest joy, as well as his 
highest ideal, in achievement. He would find 
contentment in endeavor, happiness in application, 
satisfaction and peace of mind in accomplishment. 
These are conditions which an ordinary man, 
who finds in his vocation only a mere interest to 
earn his bread and butter, never knows. 

The majority of people are satisfied to do only 
what they are obliged to. They do not care to 
undertake more than they have to. They are al-— 
ways wishing that their circumstances were differ- 
ent, always bemoaning their hard luck in not 
having been born under a lucky star, or wailing 
because they have not been assigned to a less 
arduous task. 

How few people ever experience the joy of do- 
ing a disagreeable task thoroughly, or delight in 
the result of such labor! 

Many work in the fog and under clouds, rarely 
seeing the beauties of the sunlight about them. 
No one is normal who does not positively enjoy 
working, who does not feel that it is a healthy ex- 
ercise for mind, body, and soul. 


» . 
A Half-Hearted Man 


MAN who starts out in business in a half- 

hearted way, without enthusiasm, or confi- 
dence in his ability to succeed, is sure to bea 
failure. 

Nothing great is ever accomplished without en- 
thusiasm, energetic persistence, and a determina- 
tion to do the right thing regardless of obstacles. 
A weak, vacillating person, a half-hearted man, 
excites no admiration or enthusiasm. Nobody be- 
lieves in him. It is the energetic, dead-in-earnest 
man who creates confidence; and without the 
confidence of others, it is difficult‘to succeed. 

No matter what you undertake, do it in a 
whole-hearted way. Concentrate all your power 
on it, if you are only writing a letter, or doing the 
chores. Be a whole man at whatever you attempt, 
otherwise you will form loose, indolent habits, 
which will threaten your success all along life’s 
journey. 
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An Education in Doing the Chores 


HOSE terrible chores! 
country boys, dread to do chores. They look 
upon them as a nuisance which interferes with their 
fun,—as disagreeable tasks to be gotten rid of as 
quickly as possible. 

As a matter of fact, however, nearly everything 
which a country boy is called upon to do is prepar- 
ing him for a healthy and wholesome success in 
the future. The variety of his work, which is nearly 
always out of doors, develops the different faculties, 
teaches regular habits, and tends to build upa robust 
constitution. In after life, the man will find that the 
stamina and force, which enable him to undertake 
and accomplish great things, are largely results of 
the discipline of doing chores when he was a boy. 





Most boys, especially | 
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country, and is designed for those who want the t even if 
they have to Pay 234 cents a package more forit. To offset this, 
I guarantee Knox’s Gelatine to make a pint more jelly than any } 
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I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty Peuple " if you will 
send the name of your grocer. If you can't do this send a two-cent 
stamp. For 5; in stamps, the book and full pint sample. For 15c. the 
book and full two-quart package (two for asc.). Pink color for 
desserts in every large package. A 7a of Knox's Gelatin: 
make two quarts—a half gallon—of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 54 Knox Avenue, Johnstowa, N. Y, 
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Incandescent Gasoline Lamps give 
most light for least money. They 
vaperize gasoline and burn the vapor 
mixed with air, using an incandescent 
mantle, and produce 100 to 600 
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ag Fy te por] burner. i LIGHTED 
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Average use costs 3c. per week. ATC 

Handsome fixtures for fine rooms, 
houses, is, shops, streets, pavilions, 
etc., from $3.50 upward. 

Everything in gasoline lamps for in- 
door and out-door use, in both gravity 
and air pressure systems. We have 

* One match” and also alcohol light- 
ing burners, in both overhead and un- 
der generators. Ask for catalogue A. 
CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO., 

1204-1206 E. 4th St., Canton, Ohio. 
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Al Great 
Clubbing 


Bargain 


By special arrangement with the 
publishers, we are able to make an 
offer that will appeal strongly to all 
“Success” readers, The number 
of subscriptions we can obtain at 
the price, concession making this 
offer possible, is limited, hence the 
necessity for prompt action. Order 
at once and avoid disappointment. 


Success, 1 Year, $1.00 Send Only 
(new) 


Review of Rev. i'veer 2.00 $9 50 
Household, 1 vear, 1.00 
Atlas of the World, 1.00) °° “~ 


(Manufactured by Rand & McNally for FOUR. 
THE HOUSEHOLD). ° 
The Magazines will be sent to one 
or different addresses as requested. 





New subscriptions 
only to the Review 
of Reviews will be 
accepted at this 
ptice. Present sub- 





SUCCESS 
On Lying, Expert and Otherwise 


Everett McNEIL 


Lord, Lord, how this world is given to lying !—SHAKESPEARE. 


(THERE are many kinds of lies: black lies, white 

lies, polite lies, social lies, religious lies, and 
lies that are told just for the sake of lying; and 
there are as many kinds of liars as there are kinds 
of lies. All ranks of society and all businesses 
and professions have their liars, expert and other- 
wise. The farmer lies about the quality and quan- 
tity of his crops, the merchant lies about the value 
of his goods, the lawyer lies about the cause of his 
client, the broker lies about the conditions of the 
financial markets, the editor lies about the circula- 
tion of his paper or magazine, mothers and fathers 
lie to their children, doctors lie to their patients, 
ministers lie to their congregations, gentlemen lie to 
their servants, servants lie to their masters, ladies lie 
to their maids, maids lie to their mistresses; and all 
these lie to one another and to everybody else, and 
everybody else lies to them; and yet,all these liars 
wonder why other liars lie to them. 

‘Tell Mr. Brown that I am out,’’ a lawyer 
that is in says to his office boy. The office boy tells 
Mr. Brown the lie; and, perhaps, the next day he 
tells the lawyer a lie, —and is promptly discharged. 

‘«Tell the customer that there is not a thread 
of cotton in these imitation all-wool goods,’’ the 
merchant says to his clerk. The clerk lies to the 
customer, to oblige the merchant, sees that it is, 
apparently, a good thing, and soon begins to lie to 
oblige himself. The merchant is terribly shocked, 
and makes haste to get rid of the prevaricating 
young man. 

‘‘] will be back in half an hour, and then I 
will take you out driving,’’ a father says to his 
little son, as he goes out of the yard. He is go- 
ing on a long drive, and does not want the boy 
with him. The boy discovers that his father has 
lied to him; and, possibly the next day, he shows 
how quick he is to learn by lying to his father, — 
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The Household 
Magazine for the Home 


Established more than thirty years ago to 
meet the demand for a high-class home 
periodical at a moderate price, it has never 
fallen below the high standard set for itself, 
but has steadily improved until it now justly 
claims the proud distinction—* Oldest and 
Best.” It contains the best illustrated articles 
on household decoration; the best and most 
economical recipes from practical housekeep- 
ers; the smartest fashions for women and 
children, with a pattern department supplying 
the best patterns at the nominal price of ten 
cents each; the newest and most artistic fancy 
work; and helpful hints in every department 
of domestic science. Timeliness is the watch- 
word of THE HOUSEHOLD, and it gives each 
month just the things people want to know 
and can make use of that month. In addition, 
there is always an abundance of fiction of the 
most delightful character by the best writers. 

The entire magazine is illustrated with the 
most interesting pictures by the best artists. 
It is elegantly printed on fine paper and has 
a handsome cover in colors each month. THE 
HOUSEHOLD is the most practical and enter- 
taining of all the home magazines, and a trial 
subscription will prove it. 


AGENTS WANTE This offer is a bonanza for 

ents. $100.00a month sure. 
rite for terms and free outfit. 
” Make remittances and address all orders to 


THE HOUSEHOLD PUBLISHING CO., 


Times Building, = 7 - NEW YORK. 
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and, five minutes after, he is astounded at the total 
depravity of a fellow business man whose barefaced 
lying has caused him the loss of several hundreds 
of dollars. 

‘‘If Mr. Black calls, Iam not in,’’ Miss Mil- 
lionaire smilingly informs her maid. Mr. Black 
does call, and is told the lie. The maid has 
learned her lesson, and soon lies on her own ac- 
count. Miss Millionaire catches her at it, and is 
properly horrified at the depravity of maids in 
general, and of her own in particular, and 
promptly discharges ‘‘the wicked girl.’’ 

Thus the list of lies and liars might be ex- 
tended, ad infinitum. Lying is an inherited 
habit which is fast becoming one of the normal 
traits of human nature. Adam lied to God. The 
psalmist, David, exclaimed: <‘‘I said, in my 
haste, that all men are liars.’’ To-day, we can 
but echo the words of Shakespeare: ‘Lord, 
Lord, how this world is given to lying!”’ 

But, after all, what does all this lying amount 
to? Mr. Brown was quite certain that the office 
boy was lying when he said the lawyer was out; 
the customer seldom believes the merchant or 
clerk when describing the quality of his goods; 
the children soon learn that their parents will lie 
to them; Jones was not deceived by the business 
man’s ‘‘out of town;’’ the social and polite lies 
are nearly always taken at their real value; in 
short, these lies seldom accomplish the purpose for 
which they were intended. They only add a need- 
less uncertainty to business and social life, and 
do more harm than the truth, told with tact and 
courage, could possibly do. All wise liars know 
this; yet the sinful old world will go right on 
lying just the same; and all the liars who read 
this article will smile their approval, but not one 
will stop his lying, because he has not the courage 
to discontinue what all the rest of the world is 
doing. 

‘Lord, Lord, how this world is given to lying!’’ 

- » 


A habit of indulging in things which our judgment can- 
not thoroughly approve grows stronger and stronger by 
every act of self-gratification, and we are led on by de- 
grees to an excess of luxury which must greatly weaken 
our hands in the spiritual warfare. If we do not endeavor 
to do that which is -_ in every particular circumstance, 
though trifling, we shall be in great danger of letting the 
same negligence be found in matters more essential. 

—MARGARET WOODs, 





“T hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
*** How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Bar-drum. 
I've a pair 
in my ears 
now, but 
you can’t see 
*em — they’re 
invisible. I 
wouldn’t know I had 
‘em in myself, only that I 
hear all 
tight.” 


The Morley Ear-drum 


is really a substitute for the working 
parts of the naturalear. Has no wire, 
Contains no rubber, metal nor glass. Invis- 
ible, easy to adjust, comfortable and safe. 
Totally different from any other device, 
Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. P, 
N. B. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadeiphia, 
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SUCCESS 


This is the original school you hear so much about. 


Our chain 
of evidence 


What others are doing you certainly can do. There is no ex- 
cuse for you to be one of the toiling discontented many. If you 
possess ordinary common sense and plenty of ambition and a com- 
mon school education we can place you in a position to make from 
$25 to $100 a week. The vis personal, private course of ad- 
vertisement writing by mail is recognized by all leading concerns. 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


REASONS WHY YOU CAN BE POSITIVE OF SUCCESS: 
1—BECAUSE; a te T. Page and Samuel A. Davis are your sole 


nstructors. 

2—BECAUSE; Our employed graduates are earning not less than $25 
weekly (every one of them). 

3—BECAUSE; — concerns look to us for competent advertisement 


writers. 

4—BECAUSE; Our widespread reputation, facilities and influence must be 
of value to you. 

5—BECAUSE; We founded the system of advertisement writing five years 
ago. You study with the originators. No possible chance 
of experiment or disappointment. 

6—BECAUSE; We teach you without extra charge until you become 





lon 
7—BECAUSE; te 


claim relationship. Your school 
take ten times the amount of the tuition for the knowledge of advertising 
I have already acquired.” JOHN C. GREENWOOD, 


Pp . 1 of time. We stand back of you 
oy Bebe your course has terminated. 

t reason of allis that our students are a success. 
e are a success and to be successful mingle with success- 
ful people. 


A WORD FROM GRADUATES. 


“Have had an artist with me fora month. Am now figuring on putting 


ina zincetching plant. Taking it all in all lam well satisfied and have big 
hopes for the future.” Yours truly, WILL M. BLACK, San Jose, Cal. 


“The ads I got up two months ago and these I write today would never 
Nscortainly a great institution. I would not 


“For the short time | have studied, I am much encouraged in the ad vance- 


ment Ihave made. | did not think your instruction by mail could be so 
thorough and practical. I like it because it is practical, personal, pleasant.’’ 
G 


. H. GEIGER. 


WRITE FOR 3 SCH 
PROSPECTUS PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTISING SCHOOL, 


Suite 21,167 Adams St., Chicago. 
NOTICE TO EMPLOYERS. 


Concerns desirous of engaging competent advertisement writers 


are requested to communicate with us, 


We have placed succesaful ad writers with some of the largest 


concerns in the country, his service is free, PAGE-DAVIS CO. 

















Quality Strictly 


Coffee Spoon. “hnrcae. 


This is a very fine quality souvenir spoon, made especially to order for the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, by the Oneida Community, at their 
factory, Niagara Falls, N. Y. It is fully guaranteed by that concern as an 
EXTRA QUALITY sPOON, and we fully recommend it. 

The ornamentation on face and back is very fine. This very beautiful, 
appropriate and lasting souvenir sent postpaid to any address for twenty (20) 
cents in coin. 


to factory. If you do not wish to mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon 
receipt of price, without coupon. 
Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Enclosed find twenty cents in coin for which send me one L. S. & 
M. S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. Address 


Name ini 





The facilities aftorded by the Lake Shore for travel between the west and the 
Pan American Exposition are unsurpassed, no other line presenting so remarkable 
a train service or so interesting a route. Its through train service between Chicago 
and Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston, excels all others. 
«Book of Pan-American’’ and ‘‘ Book of Trains*’ sent free on request. 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


Detach coupon below, fill in your name and address plainly and mail direct, 
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HOW TO WIN, AND KEEP, . 
THE WORLD’S TRADE 


e 


2 
xt 


(Concluded from page 1079) 


the United States obtains valuable information, 
which is used to the best advantage at home, and, un 
naturally, is of great assistance to American ex- 
porters, who know exactly what is wanted abroad, € 
and where it is wanted, and, consequently, have E 
not to work blindly or to pay dearly for the les- 

sons of experience. Still more important is the fact 

that the Americans obtain all this information 
practically gratis, since the foreign producer or 
shipper is not only obliged to supply all the 
data, but has also to pay more or less heavy fees 

for the consular signature, which alone is taken in 
proof that these formalities have been fulfilled. 


Another factor that may be relied on to help 
enlarge our trade abroad is the tendency that is 
showing itself in the way of restoring our suprem- 
acy as a nation of ship owners. It is undoubtedly 
true that trade follows the flag. While, in our 
own case, it is shown that the establishment of 
foreign trade does not depend necessarily upon 
carrying goods in our own vessels, still it is un- 
doubtedly true that the flag helps materially. Eng. 
land owes much of her world-wide commerce to 
the fact that her flag flies in every port. If we 
can do what we have done without this stimulus, 
with it our progress will be rapidly increased. 
Everything that encourages American shipping is 
to be carefully fostered by those merchants and 
manufacturers who seek to have a share in our 
commercial expansion. From this standpoint 
alone, the measure that has been discussed for 
stimulating American shipping, the ship subsidy, 
is a good business suggestion. Viewed, too, from 
another standpoint, it is a measure that should 
command general support. To-day, we are pay- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars to foreign ship 
owners, for carrying our products to the markets 
of the world. This money should be kept at home, 
Instead of enriching foreigners with our freights, 
we ought to do our own carrying and keep the 
money in this country. Such a course would add 
materially to our prosperity. 

There is one point to be rigorously observed by 
every house that wants to send its goods abroad. 
The foreign trade is not worth cultivating unless 
it is to be a permanent trade. It is too expensive 
for a mere temporary outlet. Therefore, the man 
or the concern desiring to go into this market 
should see to it, first of all, that, when once in 
the field, he has every prospect of remaining there. 
The main consideration is to supply a standard 
quality of goods. Strict honesty is absolutely 
essential. Everything sold must be exactly as 
represented. To send high-grade goods at the 
beginning, and then to let the quality drop, is 
worse than folly. It is a good form of business 
suicide. Whatever else he may be, the foreign 
buyer is generally a shrewd judge of values, and 
it is impossible to deceive him more than once. 
True, there is a considerable market, especially 
in South America, for adulterated goods of a cer- 
tain form, but this market is not worth cultivating, 
It is controlled at present by Englishmen, and 
we may well rest content to let them have this 
control. It isa question merely of time when the 
people who are now buying these goods will awake 
to the fact that they are not receiving value for 
their money, and then the reaction is bound to do 
great damage. So far, American manufacturers 
have been very wise in not seeking to enter into 
competition with Englishmen in the matter of 
selling adulterated and inferior articles. 

America is thoroughly awake to her destiny, as 
the great commercial world power, and she is pre 
paring herself to live up to this destiny. No 
better indication of this is to be had than is shown 
by the fact that, everywhere, we are taking special 
pains to produce a class of high-grade merchants 
Within the past few years, nearly every city in the 
land has established special commercial classes it 
the public schools, and many of the leading umik 
versities now have complete commercial course& 
This movement cannot be too much encouraged. 
It assures us of a generation of young men who 
will be thoroughly equipped to handle and com 
trol the trade of the world. Such men are abs 
lutely necessary. In conjunction with our ade 
vanced system of manufacture, which, to-day, 
the finest on earth, these young men will win for 
America a permanent place at the front, in thé 
struggle for foreign markets. It is written that ouf 
land shall be the world’s storehouse, and it is ouf 
duty to do everything in our power to equip the 

coming generation, in every possible way, for! 
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Put New Blood Into Your Business 
WE ARE told in the Book of Judges that Deborah 

said unto Barak, ‘‘Up!’’ and, being roused 
jnto action by the prophetess, Barak went forth 
and subdued a kingdom. 

The business man who would conquer his king- 
dom must also be up and about. If he would keep 
abreast of the ever-advancing tide of progress, he 
must not rest satisfied with the business that has 
come to him from his father, or with the methods 
that brought success ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
ago. As the blood in the human system is con- 


stantly being renewed to keep the body strong and 
vigorous, so must the business man keep his busi- 


ness up to standard by the constant infusion of | 


new ideas and improved methods. 


It is astonishing how blind a man who never 


leaves his store, who gets no inspiration from con- 
tact with other men and other business establish- 
ments, becomes to the defects in his own system, 
his own bolse, and his own employees. 

A successful Chicago grocer says that a’ week's 
vacation, spent in visiting the large grocery stores 
of the country,entirely changes his way of looking 
at his business. Every year this man takes a trip 
East to study the methods and management of lead- 
ing houses in his line. He feels that this is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to keep from falling into 
ruts, and to enable him to look at his business 
from a broad and impartial standpoint. Besides 
getting many new ideas, suggestions for more ef- 
fective ways of doing business, and better methods 
of selecting and displaying goods, he declares that, 
on his return from this yearly trip, his store does 
not look like the same place it was when he left it 
but a week before. 

Little defects which he had not hitherto noticed, 


unattractive arrangements of goods, carelessness | 


or uncouthness in employees, matters which seemed 
too trivial for consideration, if they claimed his at- 
tention at all, now stand out in bold relief as they 
would to the eyes of a stranger or casual customer. 
On his enlarged horizon, the ‘‘trifles’’ have as- 
sumed their true proportions. 
he calls a house-cleaning; turns the exhibits upside 
down; lets incompetent or indifferent employees 
go; and surrounds his business with an entirely 
new atmosphere. This up-to-date method has a 
great influence upon the employees. 

Very-few people realize the value of first impres- 
sijtisimbusiness matters, or look at their own oc- 
citpdties: from the outside point of view. Those 
who remain constantly in the same environment 
are sure to fall into ruts. They get so accustomed 
to the old surroundings that little defects and lapses 
from the high standard with which they started 
creep in almost unconsciously. Their existence, 
indeed, is not realized until they are seen under 
different circumstances. Then they are forced on 
the attention with the strength of first impressions. 
A hotel man, for instance, will notice more things 
that can be improved in a competitor's house, the 
first hour after he enters it, than the proprietor 
himself, who never visits other hotels, would see 
ina year. The only way to clear the vision is to 
let in new light, to go abroad and see what others 
in the same line are doing. 

If left at rest, the purest water will soon become 
stagnant, and the most ably conducted businesses, if 
their proprietors are not constantly on the alert, — 
eternally vigilantin looking for better methods, and 
the latest improvements, —will eventually retro- 
grade. 

No young man can afford to rest content with 
bringing his business up to a certain point. 
must ever be reaching out beyond that point. The 
moment he is satisfied that he cannot carry im- 
provements any farther, that moment marks the 
beginning of the decay of his business. 

The progressive man must keep in touch with 
his competitors. He must visit model stores, busi- 
hess fairs, shows, and openings,—everything that 
will give him an opportunity to study better meth- 
ods than his own, —to gather new ideas, and to put 
new blood into the arteries of his business. 

The junior member of a firm recently established 
was asked by an old business man how they man- 
aged to get their store so quickly into line,so fully 
€quipped, and in such excellent working order. The 
young man replied that he had been ‘‘on the road”’ 
for some time, had visited food fairs and model 
Stores in different sections of the country, and that 
the firm had put into practice the points he had 
gained while traveling. He then confided ‘to him 
Some entirely new and attractive features which 

fy were about to introduce as the result of his 
observations while ‘‘on the road."’ 
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3 IF YOU STUDY SHORTHAND WITH US 


you can get the same training that we give to the man or woman who comes 
to work forus. We employ the largest staff of shorthand reporters in Greater 
New York. They do all kinds of shorthand work, from taking ordinary dicta- 
tion to reporting trials. When anew man or woman comes to us for work we 
almost invariably find that many of the essential points in our business have 
not been covered in their “‘school"’ training. 

Business shorthand—and by that we mean shorhand as a business or pro- 
fession—can best be learned from business men who know what is required of 
an amanuensis or of a reporter of court proceedings, public speeches and in 
other lucrative lines of shorthand work. 

Learn the Business hy Mail under the direction of competent ver- 
batim reporters who are daily engaged in the most difficult shorthand work. 
Write for our terms for personal, individual instruction by mail. 


Manhattan Reporting Co., Dept. 13, 150 Nassau st., New York, 
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very close range with perfect results. 


PONY PREMO No. 6 is the finest and most complete camera ever produced. 
It has an exceedingly long draw, and is supplied with our highest grade lenses of 3 foci, 
representing 3 distinct lenses, enabling the operator to photograph objects at a distance or at 
It is extremely compact and is designed to fill every 
requirement for landscape or portrait photography. w 














All dealers sell them. 









Rochester Optical & Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PLATE CAMERAS IN THE WORLD. 


Send for our new Art Catalogue | (a 
to Dept. J. : 


























You Can Master 


SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 


Through Our Language 


"PHONE METHOD And Marvelous I, C. L. 


Speaking Records. 








spare moments, the living voices of Dr. Rosenthal and his sta: 
native professors enabling you to hear ever 
You cannot help learning to speak 
reached in a marvelously short time. bend for free Booklet. 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUA 

Write for special limited offer. 





Any person can, at hisown home, without a Teacher, in spare 
moments, acquire perfect conversational fluency i 
French or German. 


in Spanish, 


The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry, 
which we use, has the enthusiastic endorsement of 876,000 pupils. 

It has stood the test of years; is used in every civilized country 
and though often imitated has never been excelled. You study at 


of 
word, 


and absolute mastery is 


GES. 
413A Park Row, New York. 








ollege. 


YOU can go to school by mail. 
G. G. REARIGK, Pres., =<- 








What is Your Mental Equipment? 


Our correspondence courses are for young men and women who want to get higher. ° t 
oss by our faculty of specialists, after observing the needs of 1,000 students in daily attendance at Highland Park 
; Nothing theoretical, but a course of education that is of 2oth Century practicability. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT FOR PAYMENT. 


HIGHLAND PARK CGOLLEGE, - 


oseees 


The plan of instruction has been 


Write to-day for terms and free catalogue. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 














101 E. 23d Street, N. Y. 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTION 





PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING. 

PACKARD STUDENTS GO INTO BUSINESS WITH PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE THAT PUTS THEM YEARS AHEAD OF THOSE WHO BEGIN AS NOVICES. 
Ask for Catalogue U. 

IN ALL COMMERCIAL BRANCHES. 


44th Year. 











KORONA LONG FOCUS CAMERAS 


are unquestionably the best, 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., - - Rochester, N. ¥. 


Magazines and Weekly Publications at Club 

rates. Success, Ledger [Monthly and Cosmo- 

politan all, one year, $2.00. Many other com- 

binations at like low prices. Ask for anything you want. 
40-page Catalogue free. 

BROGKPORT, N. Y. 





‘¢‘Buy China and Glass Right’’ 


HIGGINS & SEITER 


Ask for Catalogue 11 W. 50-54 West 22d St., N. Y. 








HOW TO BREATHE FOR HEALTH 
Strength and Endurance. Read “ Lung and Muscle Culture.” 
The most instructive book ever publi on the vital subject of 
Air and Exercise. Nature’s remedies for all ills. 2 chap- 
ters fully illustrated. Sent postpaid on receipt of 10c. 

P. von kmann, - 43 Union Square, New York. 

















The only successful way to learn a 1: 
BY MALL. Each of our students is furnished 


a $20.00 Edison Standard Phonograph, which 
gives him the native teacher’s pronunciation 


accurately. Students make re.ords to show 
their progress in speaking and mail them to the 
schools for criticism. The famousI.C.8. Texte 
books simplify reading and wr.ting a lan- 
guage and the phonograph assures 
correct pronunciation and accent. 
Courses in French, Spantsh and 
German. Send ‘:: illustrated 
Language Circular. 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1172, Seranton, Pa. 
Establisi.ed 1891. 
Capital 
%1. 500. 000. 











» [LLUSTOATING 


TAUGHT By 





INSTRUCTION. 


re) - Course in NEWSPAPER SKETCHING, BOOK and MAGAZINE IL- 
STRATING, CARTOONING, LETTERING, DESIGNING, DRAWING, 
; Mill prepare you quickly and cheaply for paying work either at home 
as © professional. GUARANTEED the best and most practical course. 
ot R SUPERIOR METHOD of teaching and reciting by mail makes the 
course, fascinating as well as profitable. Course adapted to all. EACH 
81 UDENT receives individual Instruction and eriticism, same as in our resi- 
lent school. Students Enthusiastie—One in Nevada writes, ‘‘ I earned 
$61 making letter heads, at night, while taking your course during 
st two months.” A Mass. student, says: “I cannot praise 
ur system too highly your fee is altogether too low.” Gr 
ste James, Wise., writes: * | have completed your course, and 
to express my unqualified satisfaction and delight. I have 
osition on one of our papers, offered without solicita- 
iraduate Scott, Toronto, says: ‘* Am offered work from 
different firms.” Oldest, largest and most practical, and most re- 
sponsible Mustrating School in the world. Terms easy. Special falloffer 
wopen. Write postal to-day for particulars and other endorsements. 


"NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 


41 Penna. Street, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


HOME STUDY 
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47 YEARS’ SUCCESS, National reputation, highly en- 

rsed. We also teach ENGLISH,CIVIL SERVICE and other courses 
BY M Al L and at our Buffalo school. TRIAL LES- 
SON ONLY 10 CTS., showing how thor- 

gh our system is. Interesting Catalogue FREE. Write to 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 585 College mone einen N.Y. 
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DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
vill teach you by mail thoroughly Each 
Branch for $5.00. Write for particulars. 


fleary Yon Deylen, 314 Clifton PI., Brooklyn,N.Y, 














A ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING 


The OTTO KUBIN PRONOGRAPHIC RECORD SYSTEM. Copyrighted 1901 


fierman, French, Spanish and Italian 


We fully guarantee every student using our system diligently, to 
earn sufficient within thfee months’ time, to make himself thor 
ughl y understood in either of the above 1 Ph 
d Records for sale. If interested, write to 
THE OTTO KUBIN CO., 271 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Conversation as a Means 
of Worldly Advancement 


WILLIAM MATHEWS 


GREAT and important as are the uses of conver- 
sation described by me in a former paper, 
there is another, more practical benefit from it, of 
which I wish to speak in this article; viz., as a help 
to worldly advancement, or success in life. First, 
there is the advantage to be derived from the un- 
derstandings of other men in the exercise of our 
own. Every man in a social circle has his strong 
point—his special subject, on which he is at home, 
and better qualified to speak than anyone else. 
No individual, however acute or strong-minded, 
can sift and probe to the bottom of a subject so 
effectually as the minds of many men converged 
on it,and looking at it from different points of view. 
Daniel Webster, who, if any man could do so, 
might have trusted his own unaided judgment in 
forming an opinion or deciding a question, had, 
nevertheless, great faith in the aid to be derived | 
from conversation. ‘‘In my education,’’ he once 
said to Charles Sumner, ‘‘I have found that con- 
versation with the intelligent men I have had the 
good fortune to meet has done more for me than 
books ever did; for I learn more from them, in a 
talk of half an hour, than I could possibly learn 
from their books. Their minds, in conversation, 
come into intimate contact with my own mind; and 
I absorb certain secrets of their power, whatever 
may be its quality, which I could not have detected 
in their books. Converse, converse, CONVERSE with 
living men face to face, and mind to mind,—for 





| 
| 
| 
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| 





that is one of the best sources of knowledge.’’ The 
great English philosopher, John Locke, held asim- 
ilar view. When asked how he had contrived to 
amass such an amount of knowledge as he pos- 
sessed, he replied that he attributed what little he 
knew to his not being ashamed to ask for informa- 
tion, and to a rule he had adopted of conversing 
with all classes of men, chiefly on subjects 
connected with their daily professions or pursuits. 

As a means of introduction to other men or wo- 
men, whom, on account o: their intelligence, stores 
of experience and knowledge, position, or influence, 
it may be desirable to know, a few well-chosen 
words, —the manly yet deferential and conciliatory 
expression of an opinion,—an acute criticism of a 
recent book, public speech, or painting, or the 
witty defense of a sport or pastime,—are worth 
more to a young man than any personal advan- 
tages or the strongest letters of introduction. Hun- 





| dreds of young men and women owe a great suc- 








cess in life almost wholly to their conversational 
tact and power. A young woman with fascinating 
conversational gifts will always carry away the 
palm, in the long run, from the possessor of a 
beautiful face, or the most brilliant pianist or vo- 
calist, that cannot chat charmingly. Though men 
are supposed to succeed:in life by professional 
knowledge and skill only, br by their acquaintance 
with the secrets of finance and trade, yet it is as 
often, perhaps, by their social qualities, by their 
cunning or agreeable ways of putting things, or 
their arts of persuasion, and not by their more solid 
merits, that they make their way to the front. 

We often wonder at the orator’s power in per- 
suading men to adopt his opinions and to pursue 
a line of policy to which they have been bitterly 
opposed; but, great as his power confessedly is, 
it is not by such artillery that, in the great multi- 
tude of cases, the prejudices of men are dislodged, 
and they are led to adopt opinions that before were 
hateful, but by the close, personal, hand-to-hand 
encounter of conversation, Conversation means 
far more than a bare expression of opinions; it is 
a commerce of the eye and lip, as well as an in- 
terchange of ideas. It is, at times, a fence of the 
wits,—a duel of intellects; there are thrusts and 
parries, nimble brain-shiftings, quick movements of 
the fancy; retreats upon the memory, strategic ad- 
vances of the argument. It is there that the death- 
grapple takes place, that the home-thrust is given. 
Professor John S. Hart, in an admirable address on 
‘‘The Mistakes of Educated Men,’’ has rightly 
said that the distinguishing character of conversa- 
tion is that it is strictly a codéperative act, and 
hence arises much of its subtle power. It is not 
talking at a man, but talking with him. ‘It is 
getting him totalk. Itis bringing yourself adroitly 
within the lines of his defenses, so that, if you are 
really the stronger man of the two, there is no 
chance of his escape. In the familiar play of pri- 
vate conversation, a man of skillful address and 
ready wit can quite disarm suspicion, and may so 
mix up the various thoughts suggested that those 








Ornamental Design 


Taught by Mail 


A profitable profession for women as well as men, 
that can be learned by study in the student’s spare 
time. By our os the results are satisfactory 
and the ex se is less than one-tenth the cost of 
instruction in ae 5 eosident artschool. You can earn 
your living while utyiee. Genius is not needed 
to qualify in free hand drawing, or designing car- 
pets, = paper, book covers, advertisements, 
menus, dress goods, aud decoration of china aud 
pottery, Advanced students and graduates can 


Earn Money at Home 


or take lucrative positions in the field of commer- 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box1172, Scranton, Pa. 
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Anybody can learn music as we teach 
it by mail; learn to read and play at 
sight; better, to know the thought in 
it; to speak your own thought in music, 

Do you want to? There’s money if 
it; and many better reasons. 

Full information on request. 
Cu1caGo CoRRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


or Music, 106 La Salle St., Chicago, 
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BONOT STAMMER 
“YOU CAN BE CURED 





“50 Years a Stammerer.” 


Dr. J. B. Winaton, of Valley Seminary, Waynesboro, writes: “1 
was a severe stammerer from my youth. I have been cured by ‘Years, by = 


. 7a. Foss and ©. H. Fowler, of M. E. 
Church, and Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. Russell HL “Conwell and Ex-Gov. 
Robert E. relly of Philadelphia, who have sent us pupils. Write at 
once for 67-page book to the 

PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 

1088 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
Epwin 8. Jounston, Founder and President, who cured himself after 
tammering 4 years. 
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WHY NOT STUDY By Our 
? New, Clear, 
Improved 
Method of 


TEACHING AND RECITING BY MAIL 


OUR COURSE positively equal to those of resi- y 
dent colleges. YOU can easily prepare 


re for this 
fession as we make a speciality of each stu 

Gent. Pian zee ENDORSED BY ALL. 
Prepares for all ations and practice. 
Leads to degrees mae eres resident hie. ONLY 
COURSE conducted my successful experienced, pro- 
fessional educators. FOREMOST SCHOOL and the only one 
in the world hacked hy a resident college—The Indianapolis 
College of Law. Correspondence grades credited in our or 
ether resident colleges. Any one of our four courses can be 
adapted to your time. Graduates successful—Student Lindsey, of 
New York, says: “Your system of instruction is thorough and of the 
highest merit.” Student Riley, of Chicago, writes; “Your work and 
tems are superior both in methods and results.” Student C laney, 
“Itisequal tos fell course ata resident school.” Stu- 
dent Quincy, Pennsylvania, says: «Your corfespondence system is in every particular 
just what you represent It to be.” Prof. Woomer (student), says: «Other correspondence 
schools may or may not vanish, be that as it may, we know yours is backed by a resident 
college. The graduate who ates an education would not be satisfied unless be knew 
that his Alma Mater is built on a solid. foundation and has an established reputation.” 
Student Hopkins, Obi 0, writes: “One following — instruction is sure to succeed in the 
mastery of the law.” Student Bird, Michigan, say: am glad [ enrolled with you, for 
the systematized plan of study is far ahead of the bionamhes courses of study offered. 
have compared the questions sent out by you with several series of quizzers, and find 
yours much superior to theirs.” Many other endorsements upon application. 

Improve your spare moments. We can save you time and money. 
Terms easy. Special fall propositen open for a short time yet. Write 
postal to-day for catalogue and full particulars. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


41 PENNA. STRE NDIANAPOLIS, U. 
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Hlustrating by Mail 


Home lessons by well-known illustrators. Highly profitable: takes spare hour 

only; practical instruction in es Magazine, 

Commercial Drawing, lettering and Wall Paper 

Design. Adapted to men, women, beginners and 

advanced students. By our methods students have 

—— illustrators. Only adequate school 
ind. 


SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
sie ban an Y. Catalogue free. 
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A Perfect Form 





Hang it on the wall of your bed-chamber. 


5th Avenue School of Physical Culture 





Send for the “Standard Chart of Physical Culture.” 
it shows 
you by carefully prepared illustrations and instruc- 
tions how to develop your body to the ideal of per- 
fection. Sent for 10c., in stamps or silver. State sex. 


DEPT. C, 114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











THE ARTOF ATTAINMENT 


Taught‘by mail. A scientific sys- 
tem of practical self-culture which 
unfolds latent gifts and develops 
body and mind to the highest possi- 
ble degree of excellence, insuring 
great mental power and a magnetic 
personality. Valuable Book, 10 cts. 
Circulars free. Uriel BUCHANAN, 
DEPT. s, _ BCX 210, CHICAGO. ILL. 

















TEACH 


During Leisure 


YOURSELF MUSIC 


Moments at Home, 
Guitar and Voice. 


Piano, Organ, 





Anyone can learn all TuNES, NOTES, CHORDS. ACCOMPANIMENTS 
and the Laws or Harmony inashort time. It is the CHEAPEST, 
EASIEST, most rapid and correct way on earth to learn Music. 
Over 40.000 strongest kind of testimonials received. (oes to the 
bottom ot Music, makes it clear to the beginner; creates a fondness 
for music bec: ause you succeed from oe yoghy A few days’ practice 
and you play perfect ACCOMPANIME LL K . CIRCULARS 
FREE. yrite for them. Worth hundreds ot dollars to anyone in- 


terested in Music. SAMPLE LESSONS lOc. 
G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 





STUDY in contisPoxbenc 


L AW INSTRUCTION. 


Established in 1892. 


Prepares for bar in any State. Combines theory, 
and practice. ‘Text books used are same as used in 
leading resident schools.Teaches law at your home, 

‘hree Courses—Regular College Course, Posts 
Graduate and Business Law Courses. Approved by 
the bench and bar. Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Block, Chicago. 


















e of you in six weeks for three dollars or re- 
turn money ; distance and experience imma- 
PSS i] terial ; 6,224 testimonials! | hnd positions, 
wm too, everywhere. Have placed THOU- 

Led SANDS. Perhaps | can place YOU, too! 
a 1HIS AND WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN, 
Expert Accountant, Room 804, 1215 Broadway, New York. 






WILL MAKE First-Class Book-keeper 















Be a Writer. 


wating stories 4 


lave you patent ¢ Earn money at home b 
ae. es. Send stamp for our booklet ‘* 
NEED.” Manuscripts prepared for public Wh 


“WRITE 


WRITERS AID ASSOCIA TON, 150 C, Nassau Street, New York City. 








cost of four dollars. Transmitter, 


ma perfect Morse messages. 
operator with you all the dim ime. 4 for circular. 
THE OMNIGRAPH MFG. CO., Dept. H 


THE OMNIGRAPH 


Wil teach you telegraphy absolutely cor- 
rect in the shortest possible time at a total 
Key and 
Sounder combined. The transmitter sends 
AD expert 


> 29 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 





LEARN PROOFREADING 


Tfyou possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and uncrowded profession pay- 
{ng $15 to $35 weekly’ Situations always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mall. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 
LEARN ENGRAVING ites. 


Particulars and samples free. 


YIIM 


F. H. REES SCHOOL, Elmira, N. ¥. 


thousand ways. 

lives through fretting and useless worry. 

tion which this worse than useless habit causes in 
| the delicate life machinery is appalling. 





SUCCESS 


his and which are theirs, and adopt often as the | 
suggestions of their own minds what have been 


really the adroit promptings of his.’’ 


Did my space permit, I might name a score of 


men in the world’s history who have manifested 
this power in a remarkable degree; but I can speak 
of but two. One was the Duke of Marlborough, 
England’ s great captain, who led the allied armies 
in a succession of brilliant victories over the French. 
His address was so fascinating as to dissolve fierce 


jealousies, and animosities, and beguile the subtlest 


diplomacy of its arts. His bewitching smile and 
winning tongue, not less than his sword, swayed 
the destinies of empire. 


rected them, in spite of their clashing interests, 


jealousies, and dissensions, to the main objects of 
The other possessor of this extraordinary 
power was an American, —the brilliant but unprin- 
cipled Aaron Burr,—who, accurding to the testi- 
mony of all who ever came under his spell, as a 
had a bewitching power, which only his lack 
of integrity prevented from raising him to the high- 
His fasci- 
nation in face to face chats with his fellow men, — 
the adroitness and subtlety with which he ‘‘con- 


the war. 


talker, 


est office in the gift of his countrymen. 


sents bewitched,’’— 


‘‘and sexes both enchanted 
To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal duty, following where he haunted,’’— 


has never, probably, been rivaled by any other 
American. 


Wasting Brain and Nerve Capacity 


WILLIAM PITNEY FLINT 


O*E of the great problems of a successful life is 


to learn how to utilize, to the best possible 


advantage, all the brain and physical force gener- 
ated. Most people waste a large part of their pow- 
ers, —squander their brain and nerve force in a way 
which they would utterly condemn, if, instead, they 
had wasted money. 


Although there is nothing else in the world so 


valuable to a success candidate as to be able to use 
all his power in the most effective way, yet, as a 
matter of fact, it is the very thing of which he is 
most lavish. 
were water. 
much of his energy, but takes such inadequate care 
of the wonderful machine which produces his suc- 
cess- capital that he does not nave half as much 
‘«vim"’ 


He throws it away, as a rule, as if it 
The average man not only wastes 


as he should. 

Men waste their brain and nerve capital in a 
There is a terrible loss in most 
The fric- 


Men are seldom satisfied, no matter how much 


they may accomplish, but are constantly spurring 
themselves to do more, until their recuperative 
power is so exhausted that nothing is done as well 
as it might be if they took time to rest and renew 
their powers. 
excess of ambitious stimulus. They also drain away 
their energies in overwork, in robbing themselves 
of sleep, nourishing food, or healthful exercise, 
| and finally break down with nervous prostration, 

or some other weakness, from which it may take 
| years of precious time to recover. 


All of their vigor is wasted in the very 


What folly it is for one to goad himself until his 


brain, from sheer wearinéss, refuses to work, until 
his jaded faculties rebel, and his judgment is so 
weakened that whatever he does lacks virility! 
What advantage is there in working when one’s 
mental machinery is out of order?—when, from 
friction in the bearings, induced by fatigue, the 
tagged, jaded brain and worn-out nervous system 
can produce nothing that does not bear the stamp 
of their exhaustion? 


Pascal, the great philosopher and mathematician, 
worked himself nearly to death,and became so ab- 
normal that he wrote the following in his diary: 
‘«Lord, forgive me for loving my dear system so 
much.’’ Then he drew a pen through the word 
‘«dear.’’ Hissplendid mind was completely thrown 
from its center,and he was not capable of looking 
at anything from a normal standpoint. So, many 
noted men abuse their brains and nervous systems, 
by overwork, until at last the delicate machinery 
breaks down, and their intellects, which might have 
continued to enrich the world, are shrouded in the 
gloom of night. 


By his matchless power 
of persuasion, he induced the fiery warrior-king of 
Sweden to refuse an alliance with his great and im- 
portunate suitor, Louis the Fourteenth; and, by the 
same charm of manner, he kept together the mem- 
bers of the grand alliance against France, and di- 
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ENGINEERING 


TAUGHT BY 


SPECIALISTS 


THs is the.day of the educated man, and to 

him he rewards and responsibilities will go. 
Hundreds of goed positions are awaiting young 
men in the field of electrical and steam engineer- 


ing. Any bright young man can obtain a 


Cechnical Education 


By Corresp 

























during his leisure hours, for which employers are 
willing to pay, and pay well. The American 
School of Correspondence is devoted exclusivel 
to Engineering and allied subjects. It is locat 
in Boston, the home of three of the foremost tech- 
nical schools. ‘I he instructors are graduates of 
these schools, selected for their experience and 
ness. The advanced subjects are conducted 
teachers in these schools. The courses offered 
See 
ELECTRICAL 
Locomotive [Fn inee ri 
MARINE @ @ 
TEXTILE & @ 

Heating, Ventilation an? Plumbing, 
Mechanical Drawing, ss Isometric 
Perspective, Descriptive Geometry, etc. 
PREMIUM To demonstrate the high 

standard of instruction, every. 
OFFER as student enrolling before No- 
vember 1 will receive a com- 
plete set of Instruction Papers, bound in half 
morocco, forming an invaluable reference library. 
Large Handbook giving full information as to 
courses and terms may be had on application, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachuseits). 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 
HARMACY ®” MAI 
A complete pharmaceutical education, equal to a resl- 
dent college course. Guaranteed the best ever offered. 
te Se teats druggist or physician. Personal instrue- 
tion. Prepares for registered pharmacist examination or ad- 
vanced standing in resident colleges in different states. We can 
save you time and money ‘oremost correspondence school in 
the world. Highest endorsements. Write postal to-day for 
catalogue and full particulars. National 
School of Pharmacy, 41 Penna. Street, 


U. S.A. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and typewriting) board and 
room,6 months’ course 882. Can be reduced one-half; great demand for opera- 
tors; school organized 1874.’ Catalog free. Dodge's Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Shorthand—Easily .t‘tome 


Our mail course so arranged it is quickly acquired. Complete 
booklet, explaining how we successfully teach ‘Shorthand and type- 
writing by mail, sent free. 

JACKSON CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, Jackson, Mich. 


1 vnwively the most successtul 
Success in Music method in the world for sight- 
singing and musical theory. Our circulars will convince you. 
Music and Day-School Teachers must have it. Beginners 
doing wonderful work. Lessons examined weekly erms, 
$5.00 in installments, Write now. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
OF MUSIC, 18 W. 19th 8t., New York, TALI ESEN MORGAN, Pres. 


Amateur * 
rnoiere- Learn Retouching 
Can do work equal to a professional after taking our mail course. 


Instrnetion and criticism. You can make money at home. Re- 
touching Outfit FREE. Send stamp. 





























EASTMAN INSTITUTE, Station E, - South Bend, Ind. 
Thoroughly trains young men and 
women for business and obtains 


ASTMAN situations, Instruction by mail or 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. in person. Expenses low. For 


Catalogue address 
C. C. GAINES, President, Box 925, Poughkeepsie. N.Y. 


HOW EMILITARY SCHOOL, 
LIMA, INDIANA. 

Prepares thoroughly for College,Scientific Schools,or Business. Best 

advantages at moderate expense, Manual training (elective). Per- 

sonal attention given to each boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful 

lakes. For illus. catalogue, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Rector. 


YOU can learn the PERNIN 

Shorthand. |: 2°- 
e struction. No position, 

no shading, connective vowel method; LEADS the world in 


shorthand. lesson; text-book on approval. Write 
H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Michigan. 


Double-Entry Bookkeeping = Penmanship 


Tanent 1 in six weeks, ey mail. By a method entirely original 
wit SCHOOL OF BOOKKEEPING AND PENMAN. 
Ir, “GRAND MAPIDS. MICHIGAN. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL ts’ Wy reporter reo 


Estab. 1882. Positions for gt t Catalogue nei aeons, 
POTT’S SHORTHAND COLLEGE, - - - Box 7, Williamsport, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED! “Complete Amanuensis Course” in 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


Ad Pes poctesté Trial Lesson Free. ISAAC PITMAN & 
bo! b pt. _ - 38 Union Square. New York, 


( o You Write Ads? 


END TODAY FOR rales ms INFORMATION—F 
HARPER SYNDICATE, Columbus, O. 
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A BANK ACCOUNT 


ANDA 


FULL POCKETBOOK 


result from study with The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. We 
train men and women for better work 
and better pay, and equip inexperi- 
enced people for salaried positions, 
I. C. 8. Textbooks make it easy for 
men and women already at work to 


LEARN BY MAIL 


Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil and 
Mining E eta hy Shop and Foundry 


Practice; Drawin rchitecture; Plumb- 
ing: Sheet Metal leche Chemistry; Orna- 
mental Design: Lettering; Book-keept 


Stenography; French; German; Span 


Send for free pamphlet “Are Your Hands 
Tied State subject that interests you. 


The International Corr pond 
Box1172, Scranton, Pa. 
Established 1891, Capital $1,500,000, 


TELEGRAPHY 


an prepare A. oe kly for a good paying position. 

uurses in b keeping, banking. Rasiness law, 

thn i, typew riting. expert accounting, penman- 

E nglish, ete. hese free with Telegraphy Course. Best 
the world to prepare you for court reporting. Largest 

and ¢ hea pest. Established 1850. National reputation and 

00 students sent out. Results count, Come to 

st beautiful cities in the world and prepare for success. 

ng expenses and tuition lowest. rite us at once 

stalogue and full information. 


; indianapolis 
BDusSINESS UNIVERSIT 


Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SHORTHAND 


Practical, thorough instruetion by mail. 
Hest system. Sample lessons compared 
with others show 


LEARN 
THE 
BEST 


. You can secure 
rite for cireular 


this course FREE, 
B—it tells how. 

The American Shorthand Cetinge 
Schiller Building, Chicago, 
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T O A S TS Pittenger 


en dread being called upon to respond to a toast or to make an 

s. What w ould you not give for the ability to be rid of this em- 

nent? No need to give mach when you can learn the art from 

book. It will tell you how to do it; not only that, but by ex- 

\ show the way. It is valuable ‘not alone to the novice, 

experi enced speaker will gather from it many suggestions. 
ents old everywhere or mailed or the price. 


Penn Publishing Company, 924 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. 





The Hudson River Institute. 
ege Preparatory School and Betminaty for Peas men and 
Location beautifnl and healthful. A ristian school 
Musie, Art, Eloeution, Military Drill, Physical Culture. 
\ddress J. O. Spencer, Pua.D., Principal, 
CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


Want a few GOOD MEN to take gearee of a Mail Order 
38 ou get a big mail. Money daily © experience; we 
all business pays ahve $500 to $2000 a year. 

ine busine ‘e 
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Enor- 
! rtune for the right person. 
The F. “1. Alden Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘Anything for Anything.” Our clients want 

8 XCHA NGE . Stereopticon Out .. Rifles, Kodaks, Brace- 
. Belgian Hares, Houses, Farms. Desks, Sewing Machines, 

sand other things. They will pay cash or exchange. What 

vant to get rid of for cash or in exchange? Write for our 

THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE, Washington, D.C. 


Don’ 't Be Hard Up. 


u can make immense profits and be your own 
naking mirrors at home; men and women learn 
suecess guaranteed; particulars for stamp. 


MacMASTERS, D. 125, Decatur, Hlinois, U- 
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~ Write us and we will send you our plan by 
| How which you can secure a yearly income of $1440.00. 
rO | No money required. We furnish everything 
SECURE } necessary but the time and effort. dress, 
woe F. S. PARKER, Pres. I". C. S. Co., 
a 383 Maison Street. Chicago. 








EVERYWHERE 


BUSINESS ME SEND 10 CTS. 


r a sample ¢ >opy of the Mail Order Journal, the text book 

the mail order business. There is nota business but can be 
sed by it. Your money refunded if you don’t think so. 

Mi AIL. ORDER JOURNAL, Room 60, 84 Adams St., Chicago, 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


vorking for us. Any bright active person can make 84 A DAY 
ailing on twenty-four families each day selling Wilbert’s Non- 

Flavoring Powders. Purest and best selling. Our terms 

most liberal and we protect our agents, many of whom have 
1p & very prosperous business through our help. Write at 

e for territory and terms. IRON CITY PHARMACAL CO., 
NORTH AVENUE, . - - ALLEGHENY, PA. 
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Sea Fever, and What It Led To 














GARFIELD’S START ON THE ROAD TO FAME 


‘ TIM, you've too good a head on you to be a 
J woodchopper or a canal driver,’’ said the 
captain of the canal boat for whom young 
Garfield had engaged to drive horses along the 
towpath. <‘‘Jim’’ had always loved books, from 
the time when, seated on his father’s knee, he 
had, with his baby lips, pronounced after him 
the name, ‘‘Plutarch.’’ The father, from whom the 
child probably inherited his love of study, had 
been reading ‘‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’’ and when, with- 
out hesitation or stammering, the little fellow pro- 
nounced distinctly the long, hard name, the fond 
parent, turning to his wife, with a glow of love and 
pride, said: “Eliza, this boy will be a scholar 
some day.’’ 

Soon after, the sorrowing wife was left a widow, 
with a mortgaged farm and four little children to 
care for. She saw little chance for the prophecy 
to come true. 

Even in his babyhood, the boy, whose future 
greatness the father dimly felt, had learned the 
lesson of self-reliance, and the familiar words 
which so often fell from his lips—‘‘I can do 
that,’’—enabled him to conquer difficulties before 
which stouter hearts than that of a little child 
might well have shrunk. 

The teaching of his good mother, that “God 
will bless all our efforts to do the best we can,’ 
was firmly believed, —emphasized, as it was, by her 
answer to his childish question: ‘‘What will He 
do when we don’t do the best we can?’’ ‘*He 
will withhold his blessing; and that is the greatest 
calamity that could possibly happen to us.’’ 

And so it came about that, in spite of constant 
hard work and very little schooling,—only a few 
weeks each year,—James A. Garfield excelled all 
his companions in the log schoolhouse; and, be- 
sides solving, at home, in the long winter even- 
ings, by the light of a pine fire, all the knotty 
‘«sums’’ in ‘‘Adams’s Arithmetic,’’—the terror 
of many a schoolboy,—he found time to revel in 
the pages of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’ and ‘‘Jose- 
phus,’’—the latter being a special favorite. 

‘‘Jim,’’ who, before he was fifteen, had been 
a successful farmer, woodchopper, carpenter,—a 
student, always and everywhere, no matter what 
his occupation,—had recently read some of Mar- 
ryat’s novels, —‘‘Sindbad, the Sailor,’’ «‘The Pi- 
rate’s Own Book,’’ and other tales of a similar 
nature,—which had given him a bad attack of 
‘«sea fever,’’ a disease which many strong, adven- 
turous boys are apt to take, in their teens. He 
wanted to ‘‘sail the ocean blue.’’ The charm of 
the sea was upon him. Everything must give 
way before it. His mother, however, would not 
consent to his plans, and, after long pleading, 
would only compromise by agreeing that he might, 
if he could, secure a berth on one of the vessels 
sailing on Lake Erie. 
| Having been rudely repulsed by the first vessel- 
| owner to whom he applied,—a brutal, drunken 




















MicHIGAN CENTRAL 


** The Niagara Falls Route.” 
The Pan-American Special 
A Magnificent * Train. 

Ly. Chicago daily 6.00 p.m. Buffalo 7.45a.m. 
Ly. Buffalo daily 8.30 p.m.(E.T. yar. “Chicago 9.30a.m. 
Stop-over at Niagara Falls and Buffal through tickets 

hs to New York, Boston, ad the Rast. 
Send 4c postage for Pan-American Souvenir folder. 
@. W. RUGGLES, Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Ag’t, Chieago, 





NOW WE HAVE IT! 


A Perfect Square Steam Cooker 


With doors. Don't miss it. Large meal 
cooked over one burner. Wonderful saving of 
fuel and labor. Doors steam tight. No burnt 
fingers. No lifting top dishes out to get at the 
lower ones. Water gauge on outside. Special 
rate for ten day Agents wanted, 
salary and commission. 
Write for descriptive matter to-der 

OHIO STEAM COOKER CO., 24 Ontario Bldg., Toledo, @, 








$30.00 oo For a 
‘° Remington 
seamen Pegaso makes. lowest prices, 


t guarantee. Many machines 
co a ney at al the cot. You 
it. Write for catalog 
onl will tell why we can sell warrant 
machines 5) per cent. less than factorye 





This oo; in. long. Golden Oak 
Desk 714.90 in. wide. po ished. 
‘Lop drawer Lt — =" carved pulls, extension 
slides, casters. closed the ad has even surface. 


be used as desk ae locks in aioe Closes by single action. 

Accomodates any machine. Very best made. approval. Ask catalog Desks No. 

E. H. STAFFORD & BRO., 15-20 Van Buren Street, Cascage. 
25c. 


PHOTOS! »%:. 


Size 2 by 3 inches. 
FINELY FINISHED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
HOW TO GET THEM. 

Send hoto with 25c. and 2e. et ior return 

wage and get 12 elegantlv finished * ILBY” 

*hotos made — it. Original -. Sky pn 
unharmed. Send for free sample. 

STANTON PORTRAIT GO., 

34 Market Street, - Springfield, Ohio, 








Shade Wont Work 


BECAUSE it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 


A perfect article. No tacks required. N 
name on roller when buying your 


THE “BEST” LIGHT 


iy a portable 100 candle power light,costing = 

2 cts. per week. Makes and burns its own gas, 
Brighter than electric ity. or acetyline, and 
cheaper than kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease, 
No Odor. Over 100 hwy L izhted instantly 
witha match. Every lamp warrant 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 


76 E. Sth St., Ganton, Ohio. 














Tubfits bather so 2 pall 








in 5 min. urable, 
pmees ct,cheap,easil 
Agts. wan 
Ww nite i" free book and 
cial offer. Many thems 
onan § in use, guarant 
please. Six Gallons a Full Gal. 


The Acme Mfg. Co., Miamisburg, Ohio. 
* = BUGGY AND WAGON JACK. 


ftte, Copriagee aupls, Compe a alleable iron 
hard’ WB. ge 3 Siahountie “ay money maker for 
| ‘agente. Easy terms, "nab amples. 
, Write for Catalogue. 

QUICK MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. XI, Galien, Mich. 


$$$ $e 








If You Want to See the Best 


TROUSERS HANGER 


Made, send us 35¢c., 8 for $1. Express paid. 
CHICAGO FORM CoO., 
Dept. 8%. 124 La Salle St., Chicago, 
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OCTOBER, 1901 
FOR THIS 
$1922 Fine Desk 









STAFFORD’S 


own make. Sent anywhere 


ON APPROVAL. 
50 in. long, 3O in. wide, 
quarter sawed oak front, 

olden oak throughout, 
foie files, blank drawers, 
docnment file, pigeon hole 
boxes, extension slides, 
letter holders and drops. 

Large, complete, attrac- 

tive and convenient. 


Desks $8 and up. ‘ 
Can furnish your Office or 4 
roughou Send for Catalogues—Factory 
ary rae No. 99, Office Furniture. 


Factory Prices. 


No. 100 House Furniture. 


E. H. STAFFORD & BRO. 
18-26 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. 
This beautiful massive Rocker, 
mahogany or golden quarter 
oak. Full spring seat and back, 
mm best leather covering, any ¢ olor, 
extra polish finish, latest design, 
stylish.elegant. 
Price, $16.00, 
Chair to match, 
5Oc. less. This 
High Grade 
Revolving and 
Tilting Chair, select 
quarter golden oak, 
best polish finish, 
very best leather 
covering,improved 
adjusting device. g 


Price, 89.50. 


Oval Photo Brooch , 


Picture you mel us reproduced on this 
Gola Plated Oval Brooch and beautifully 
hand painted for 65c. Made in rolled and 
solid gold. Catalogue free showing latest 
designs in Photo Brooches, Cuff Buttons, Scarf 
Pins, Shirt Waist aw, Medailions, ete. Pie ture 
returned uninjured. Write for our special offer. 
Agents Wanted. Alli goods bear star label. 


Cranley Photo Button Mfg. Co. 
3537 STATE STREET, -« 





CHICAGO. 


Stevens’ Comfort Chairs. 


Library or sick room, EVERY KNOWN 
PUSITION FOR COMFORT. 
Invalids’ Wheel 
Chairs, Reclin- 
» ing Chairs. 

Absolutely the best, built on new and 

actical methods at moderate prices. 
fiiustrated Catalogue free. 










STEVENS CHAIR CO., 
280 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





These trade-mark criss 


Glut 


BARLEY 


Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers, 
pk, write 

rtown, N. Y., U.S.A. 





Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 
Write for 
book let 
On econ- 







THE 
ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 


Witt OD 


. omy in 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO, Wreating 
4 Furnace homes. 


8t., Bechaster, N, ¥. 





BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 


2 
COFFEE GROWN 3ZE 


Requires only TWO-THIRDS the 
regular quantity. Always packed 
in 1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 

Good Coffees 12c. and 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. and 35c. 
For special terms address 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 88 Vesey St., New York. P.O, Box 289, 












gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove, 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


‘7 Makes tough meats tender. Preventsstcam and 
odors. Will hold 12 ove quart jars in canning fruits. 
Whistle biowe wheu Cooker needs more water. 
Dinner Sets, Bicycles, Watches, and other 
Valuable Premiums given with order for Cookers. 
Send for illus. catalogue. We pay express. Agents Wan’ 

TOLEDO COOKER C0., Box 45, Toledo, 0. 


” 
“ MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 
WILL: NOT GOLLAPSE 
And therefore prevent much colic. The valve 
prevents a vacuuin being formed to collapse 
them. The ribs inside J ble mag collapsing when 
the child bites them. The rim is such that they 
cannot be pulled off the bottle. 
Sample free by mail. 


WALTER F. WARE, 522, 4rch Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
iL, BEST” NURSER. 


Nipple 

Cannot 
Collapse. 
Prevents W ind- 
Colic and Bowel Trouble 
At Druggists, with a “ Clingfast” 
25c. From us, postaid. 35c. Safe delivery \¢g 


Patented san. 25, 1900. 








Pat. Apr. 10,1888 | 












Easily, 
Thoroughly 
Clea: 






Nipple, 
assured, 





THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren St., New York. 
PATENTS Best facilities procuring and negotiating patents. 

Advice Free. Send tor 60-Page Book free. 2 
years’ experience, STEPHENS & CO., 258 Broadway, N. Y. 


YUM 
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SUCCESS 


creature, who answered his request for employment 
with an oath and a rough ‘‘Get off this schooner 
double-quick, or I'll throw you into the dock,’’— 
he turned away in disgust, his ardor for the sea 
somewhat dampened by the man’s appearance 
and behavior. In this mood he met his cousin, 
formerly a schoolmaster, then captain of a canal- 
boat, with whom he at once engaged, to drive his 
horses. 

After a few months on the towpath, young Gar- 
field contracted a kind of fever different from that 
which had led him from home, and went back to 
be nursed out of it by his ever-faithful mother. 

During his convalescence, he thought a great 
deal over the words of his cousin, —‘‘ Jim, you ’ve 
too gooc a head on you to be a woodchopper or a 
canal driver.’” ‘*He who wills to do anything 
will do it,’’ he had, when a mere baby, learned 
from his mother's lips; and then and there he 
said, in his heart: *‘I will be a scholar; I will go 
to college.’’ And so, outof his ‘‘ sea fever’’ and 
towpath experience was born a resolution that 
proved the turning-point in his career. 

Action followed closely upon resolve; and, alter- 
nately chopping wood and carpentering, farming 
and teaching school, ringing bells and sweeping 
floors, the boy who ‘‘willed’’ worked his way 
through the academy and the college, from the 
towpath to the presidential chair. 

» » 


Fighting the Germ of Lockjaw 
W. H. BALLou 


THE attention of the medical world has been 

considerably aroused by the menaces of the 
bacilli of tetanus, or lockjaw, as described by Dr. 
Joseph B. Bissell, of New York City, before the 
State Medical Society. The dacz//i occur and breed 
everywhere, even in the intestines of domestic ani- 
mals. When breathed into or lodged about the 
human system, as is possible at any time, they may 
remain dormant for years, ready to develop at the 
slightest cut, or loss of a tooth, or weakness of a 
function. Dr. Bissell establishes his case by nu- 
merous instances. He warns the medical and sur- 
gical profession that, until there is found some more 
certain method than at present exists, it can never 
be sure, in the presence of this dacterium, and its 
spore, of preventing lockjaw. He advocates vac- 
cination with antitoxin, prior to operations, and the 
use of antiseptics, and also gives incidents to show 
that, even with the utmost precaution, lockjaw and 
death may follow, long after the patient has recov- 
ered from the effects of an operation. His dis- 
covery of the omnipresence of the germ is regarded 
as one of the most important additions to medical 
knowledge. Death by lockjaw is very prevalent, 
and has long been dreaded as one of the most in- 
sidious and invisible of human foes. 


™ te 
Immortality Without Knowing It 
APHAEL, the artist, was so conscientious in 


everything he did that he could not be in- 
duced to do anything half-way, even for tempo- 
rary use. His famous ‘‘Sistine Madonna,’’ which has 
been the admiration of the world,and whichthegreat 
art critics of the century have classed among the 
few marvelous pictures. in existence, was painied 
for temporary use,—for a banner to be carrie at 
the head of a procession. Millions of do!'lars 
would not buy this banner to-day, because Rar hael 
put the best of genius into it; he put immor.ality 
into it, because he painted it just as well as he 
knew how, even though it was for t2mporaty use. 
And to-day, in Rome, even in the corners of the 
Vatican, high up on the ceiling where no one is 
supposed to ever look for its existence, the traveler 
finds the same exquisite touch, the same perfec- 
tion of finish as in his great masterpieces. Every- 
thing Raphael did, he did for immortality; half- 
done work cannot be found in any of his pictures. 
It would take many millions of dollars to buy his 
works, to-day, not only because he transferred his 
genius to the canvas, in a masterly way, but be- 
cause the minutest detail is finished with the same 
exquisite pains as attended the chief figures. 
» » 
SUCCESS THAT IS PRICELESS 
N achievement to be proud of is that which 
carries immortality with it. No success is 
worthy the name which does not include character 
development. If a career has not an upward 
as well as an onward tendency, if a man has 
groveled in the mire, he is a failure though he 
have millions. That only is real success which 
aspires, which looks up, and which helps others 
to look up as well. 
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Every business 
house has files of appli- 
eations from les. 


employees to know. L. 8. 


books make it easy for men . 


women already at work to take 


Commercial Course 


BE ¢ MAIL 
Best syster, of Book-keeping ont 
Stenography taught by e most 
simple method. 
We teach by mail Mechanical, 
Electrical and Civil En 
ing; Architecture; 
mental ian; Teaching; 
Branches; German: Spanish; 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Bex 1172 
wvranton, Pa. 


French. 








vercoat 


$1.75 ao Saat nh ooat an AN 4 
ry ate a. p- | 


SEND I NO 10 MONEY. send to us, mention 


No. 105 M, state your height — weight, and num- 
ber of inches around at b over 
the coat close up under orme and we will send you 
te examin- 


this coat by ex Jee 

ation. Examine a hy ‘ny. it on. ‘at your express 
office, and if found exactly as Lay ng oem pS a 
most wonderful value you ever saw or heard of, 


of any coat or ayy ou can po Moers sh.00 00, 
the ex agent 0} express 
BPRCIAL OFFER Pade of 16% 


IF YOU LIVE mor ymiles from C hie 


cago, cash in full, $1.75, 
uae accompany your order, with the un- 
‘standing it will be immediately returned to you if the 
po is not found to be all or more than we claim for it. 
THIS HANDSOME OVERCOAT is made froma 
genuine tan covert Hansel Knglish woven cloth, lined with 
a fancy plaid lining, and vulcanized with the best English 
rubber compound to make jt aeepenet, It is cut reg- 
ular overcoat Jonge, the la style for 1902—sin- 
gle breasted tront, hasa fine velvet collar and 
makes a very yd. overcoat for fall and winter, 
ae Se pm nh lined and vulcanized fora waterproof 


DAY. DON’T DELAY. You —— oe getting a regular $5.00 
overcoat for $1.75. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO,, Chicazo, Ill. 
INTERWAL B2777%,0MIt THE EXTERNAL 


BATHS. age, havin ainest TEN’ MILLI 


THROUGHOUT T THEW RLD, authorizes us to say; “Our *Cas- 

cade’ is not endorsed by the Ralston Ley os ho! of America, as 

that Club never endorses to. no w good, but bY 

has been officially adopted by the woter a ae ~ 4% the in ward ba 

treatment, which is one of its many systems of natural cure’ wn 
The What! The Whv! The Way! Something you should know 

about, SENT FREE. T Tycrells Hyaienic Institute 

Clerk 3 B, Broadway, New York 


a Pieces. of New Music for 10c. 
Sonsisting 0 wo-Steps, Mare Waltzes, Sor etc. This is all 
new, full-size, copstiend yet rinted on hea heavy paper, , and is now 
being sold in music stores at 40 cents a copy. It is not an ‘out-of date 
ane Sorte but music _publiahed within ‘months In addition t 

ns we wW send over pages 0 right, interest ir and w 
to-date Sineerated a areelee. You will be more tery Ba Send P 
once. A, W. ANNIS, 1128 Broadway, New York. 


FOUR GOOD SUties sx "couse eats “WHEE 


1st—YOU SAVE the DEALERS 
si 









mackintosh 0: 
t, no one can tell it from the most stylish fall overcoat. ORDER TO. 
















nae are detewedem arr «ote 

84—You get our TWO years guarantee, 

4th—Our §21 Buggy Surrey ap hg Top i 
Family Wagon are wonders for ¢ 99 

and give great satisfaction. Harness 395. — 
Repairs. 4 tired Wheels $5.75. Buggy = with — 
ohete $l. We yo Cast Oc, Bat to be good 

376 Sth &t., “Cincinnatl, ro. : cry 


WEDDING 


ABROUROES SETS. ane ee neee. Latest styles, sum- 


20qanns 


suis 02 


U. 8. Buggy & 








pes for 2c. sig 1 oats: 
RSS. SoMUsTEN P Atty rn Se cenne B. 5, St. Louis, Me. 
Card Press $5 


Money saver, maker. 

qoittes cans thee sent, *! rite 
Og, | oa 

7 9 to factor = 


PRESS CO.. 
Meriden. 7 Coun. 








are not @ musician we will 


s A 
Song Writers : 
Somers musie to your words, 


and Musicians GROOM MUSIC CO, CHICAGO. 
”\FOUND A NEW MONEY MAKER 


for mts. A Household Necessi 
Minneapolis. 
making $7. y. Millio 
show what it Pvill do and it sells | itse 
money to buyit. Beats eversthing asa 3 gcaty 
maker. Send 10 cents to-day for sample out: 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING co, 

506 North Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Mint 
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ED. PI NAUDS 






EAT DE QUIN. 
HAIR TONIC 

THE BEST HAIR RESTORER 

A POSITIVE DANDRUFF CURE 


A hatr-dressing for eve: 
LD 


ED. PINIAUDS "fp 
44 We 


OBTATION, OCSCE. 


“co £as 





You eam become a talented Cornet performer in five minutes. No 

Knowledge of music required. Wonderful as the 

as the self-playing plano. Already hundreds of Bands have 
ulpped themselves with the self-playing Brass Band 

Chur hes are organizing Bands and raising money to pay of their 
Wm. F. Miller, leader of the above says: ««Instru- 

first-class, Just what we needed. Have 14-plece Band. In- 
enlarge it. Have had one concert. Was a great success.” 


SPECIAL OFFER 25c. 


salize this Wonderful Invention we will send a sample 
ur Self-Piay ing Cornetto prepaid for 25c. with our illustrated 
eatalogne. Trade-mark « Zobo” on every i ‘ument. 
STRAUSS MFG. CO. 
142-146 W. 14th St., Dept. 14, New York 














3* $1.29 PER SECTION 
; (WITHOUT DOORS) 


Se and upward, according to style and 
4° finish, buys the re - 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
the only kind having absolutely 
NON-BINDING and 
SELF-DISAPPEARING 
DOORS (patented) 

Shipped “On Approval,” subject to 
return at our expense if not found in 
every way the most perfect and the 
handsomest sectional bookcase ever 
offered. Ask for Catalogue Ne. AA-1. 


| nk fo 
| The FRED MACEY CO., Ltd. Makers of High Grade Office and 


a aaa _——— shes : 
or 298-295 Br wa 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. : 
ielphia, 1418 Chestnut Street. 


ew 
Boston, 17 Federal Street. Phila- 
Chicago, New York Life Building. 
Pan-American Exposition Exhibit Section © 0, Manufactarers Building. 
GOLD MEDAL Highest award at the Pan-American 
Exposition against ALL competition. 


WE CARPET YOUR FLOOR ror $3.” 


to introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS. 


ttraective and artistic patterns, woven on both sides and in all 
. colors and sizes. Easily kept clean and warranted 

to outwear higher-priced carpets, Sent prepaid to 

any point east of the Rocky Mountains. Money 

refunded if not satisfactory. Lllustrated catalogue 

showing rugs in actual colors sent free. 

SANITARY MPG.CO.,50 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ELEGANT ENOUGH FOR ANY HOME. 


OWLY $12.85 %7 905 Syerting Messer Rite with Bos of Cartridges. 





















SELECTED 

rifles from the lot of Mausers —s Seema, 

altered into 5-shot Sporting rifles,and refi —— 
Length of barrel 28 inches. Range over two m: Tes, pen tration 
wh }-in. steel plate. Best and most powerful rifle made. LIMITED NUM. 


KR POR SALE. On receipt of $3.85, bal. $. Cc. 0. D. and ex: regs charges 
when you receive and examine the gun. F. Bannerman, 579 B’way, N 


Why Waste Money? 











The undersigned is the only American Life Company that | 


sives Lower Premium Rates to temperate persons. Are 

yu entitled to the low rates? If so, address at once for full 
Sarticulars, Agency Department H., American Temperance 
jie, 253 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A MAUSER RIFLE FREE. 


A glorious opportunity will be given one man in each town to a 
eaptured Spanish Rifle, refinished like new, absolutel E. 
had jress at once, KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 206 Broadway, New York. 
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THE SOUL OF ART IS CHARACTER i772, d2iomer| 4. GIFFORD 


‘HE shall be my best 

friend, and he 
shall be a painter,”’ 
said Lorenz ‘Herkomer, 
a master wood-carver 
in Baarle, in 1849, when 
his son was born. It 
was a prophecy that 
was destined to have a 
glorious fulfillment, for 
the son, now Professor 
Hubert Herkomer, be- 
came one of the few 
great painters of the 
century, and the com- 
radeship that existed 
between father and son 
was one of those ideal 
conditions that are all 
too rare in this life. It was only equaled by 
the boy’s devotion to his mother. When she 
died, he raised a monument to her memory in 
the form of a romantic and habitable tower, 
which he calls ‘‘Mutterthurm,’’ and of which 
he has said, ‘‘ May this tower serve to tell all who 
see it of the love | bore my dear mother!’’ 

In the early fifties the parents emigrated to 
America, but their new home had nothing but 
trials and disappointments for them, so they 
went to Hampton, England. The boy’s natural 
aptitude was artistic, and the father fostered it in 
every way. At fourteen he sent him to an art school, 
took him to Munich, and even posed for him. 

Success came slowly. The young man began, 
in England, to draw for the illustrated papers, 
and was often unable to sell his wares to pub- 
lishers ; but he never lost heart. ° He was, how- 
ever, reduced to a diet of tea and porridge. ‘The 
Graphic’’ had just been started. He sent in a pic- 
ture, and the editor liked it so much that he agreed 
to take all the young artist's work. The struggle 
for a mere livelihood was over. At twenty-six, 
he painted the ‘‘Chelsea Pensioners in Church,’ 
for the Academy. A few years later, it was 
exhibited at the International Exposition, in Paris, 
and made Hubert Herkomer world-famous. 

Surely advice from such a man should be 
cherished by a young aspirant in art. Professor 
Herkomer is far too busy to submit to interview- 
ing; but, when several copies of SUCCESS were 
sent to him, the high purpose of the paper 
appealed to him and he consented. 

‘«What is wanted in art is fanaticism,’’ said 
Professor Herkomer, answering my first question. 
‘««One must have this and an unswerving belief in 
himself. A young man should never allow the idea 
to enter his head that what he seeks is unattainable. 
What he does not know is his personal talent, 
—what there is in himself that hard work and 
opportunity may bring out. 

‘‘The Americans have struggled bravely in 
art, against great odds. The atmosphere is hard, 
and too clear,—there is no mystery for the 
painter's eye. Again,everything is new. Thatisa 
great drawback. It is convenient, and promotes 
material comfort and progress, but it is not art. 

‘« Yet, for all that, there is a considerable amount 
of talent there, and the United States will pro- 
duce the great artists in the first half of the new 
century. But it will not be done in that country. 
It will be worked out abroad. There is nothing 
there to nourish the romance of one’s nature. 

“I say this, not forgetting Abbey, who began 
a new era in American art, and that giant, Gibson. 
The other day I noticed the work of a third,— 
Maxfield Parrish,—of whom I have great hope, 
because he is combining modernism with the 


HUBERT HERKOMER 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER’S HOME AND STUDIO 














feeling of the old masters. He sees with the. 


camera’s accuracy, yet there is all the beauty of 
the preraphaelite English school in his work. It 
is precise, yet not ‘sloppy,’ as we say in Germany. 

‘«Why are there so many failures >—so few who 
win success? Failures may be said to arise from 
two sources. The first is lack of ability. The 
second is lack ©’ character. For the first, nothing 
can be done. [he pity is that, after a fair trial, 
people cannot see their shortcomings, and, instead 
of drifting along as failures, strike out, and use 
such natural talents as they possess in other 
channels. 

‘Failures from the second cause are even more 
deplorable. In art, character is everything. | 
have seen many who have been able to do good 
work, who possessed the art faculty, of whom 
people would say, ‘What clever fellows!’ Their 
work possessed promise, yet, in the long fight, 
they lost because they lacked character. 

«*You will ask me what I mean by character. 
I mean, first, morality. No man has gained any- 


thing by bad habits,—drink, late hours, or bad: 


company. 

‘‘In my own life, my early struggles were 
amidst many trying difficulties, but I was deter- 
mined to have a picture hung in the Academy. 
My first exhibit was successful. Then followed a 
year of hard work, of disappointments, and of 
trials that put to the test my physical endurance 
and my will power to overcome all obstacles, 
The strain of a great domestic trouble made me 
lose one year. 

“Tl felt, then, that to miss another exhibit 
would set me back in my career ten years; so, 
despite sorrow in my home and overwhelming 
difficulties besetting me, I painted the ‘Chelsea 
Pensioners in Church.’ It was finished in three 
and one-half months, and made my reputation. 

‘‘It happened, a few years later, that the Paris 
Exposition was opened to all the world. I was 
not a member of the Academy, so I was allowed 
to send only two pictures, while a member might 
send ten. Yet my name was at the top of the 
list made out by the International Jury for the 
great medal of honor. That was a triumph. 

‘‘In my young days, my desire was to make a 
spurt, —to get ahead quickly. Nowadays, a young 
man is content to crawl up slowly. That would not 
do for me. I saw only there !’’—and Professor Her- 
komer's arm shot forth, his hand pointing to an 
imaginary object, his dark eyes flashing fire. 
His face, ever changing as he spoke, lighted up as 
if the intense spirit within shone, luminous, 
through it. It was a dramatic moment in which 
was glimpsed the will that dominated the man. 
‘It mattered not what might be surrounding me. 
They were all obstacles to be overcome as best 
one might conquer them; but there, far ahead, 
was the object:to be attained. You may call it 
what you like, but it resolves itself into a deter- 
mination to succeed, to make your personality 
tell through your art. 

‘This brings us again to a consideration of 
character. Character imbues one with .a desire 
to work; as it grows and strengthens, so does the 
ability to work. Hard work is the key to success 
in all professions. 
by hard work,—what may not be achieved? Too 
many young men look upon character as a thing 
thrust upon them, which may be accepted or 
shunned without regard to the future, instead of 
taking it as that upon which all true success must 
be founded. 

‘‘Health is something which must not be over- 
looked. It is an important factor in winning 
success. I have been always handicapped. Itis 
only by careful management of myself that I 
have been able to do so much. I look upon my- 
self as a thing to work. I amamachine. No 
one else can do anything with it, and I want to 
get all I can out of it. 

‘‘When on the continent, last summer, with 
some of my students, I was a pacemaker to them. 
By example, I showed them what ability t 
accomplish work means. 

‘«Self-control is also an important thing. One 
of the hardest struggles in my life has been to 
overcome a flaw in my nature,—want of appli- 
cation, of continuity. If I got through anythingat 
white heat, well and good; if not, | was prone 
to leave it and take up something else. My 
father knew my failing and worked hard to help 
me overcome it. I believe I have wholly ma& 
tered it now. : 

‘Many artists make a virtue of doing only 


With talent as a foundation, and. 
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so much and no more, and then they make an ex- 
cuse that they must rest,—another name for idling 
away time. It isa mental defect. The Ameri- 
can turns with wonderful facility from one thing 
to another in business. But this is not possible 
with art. 
would accomplish anything. There is too much 
that is unreachable; there is always something to 
be done; never is there perfection. When | look 
at that masterpiece of Velasquez, ‘Innocent X,’’’ 
—pointing to a portrait by the old master, in his 
studio, —‘‘I think, ‘W hy cannot I do it?’ But 
this only shows how much there is to be done. 

«« My struggle in life, with all this self-analysis, 
tells me that we should begin younger. I see 
this, too, in my school here. Nature has given 
me the ability to enter into other men’s natures. 
| can infuse that which is in me. Asa boy, at my 
father’s bench, when I made anything, I wanted 
some other boy to make a duplicate, and to show 
him how to do it. In Germany, last summer, I 
met a man painting in a cold style. I talked 
with him, and soon began working near him. 
Before we parted that day, the man’s whole 
method of painting had changed. You had a great 
teacher in America,—William Morris Hunt. He 
worked on personalities. 

«After all, in considering success in any walk 
of life, we must come right down to the individual. 
Who is he? What is his aim? How can he 
best attain it? 

“Patience is too much overrated. 
must do and dare. 
est part in this life. 

«The young artist of the day wants to go about 
too much. He says it is good for the business 
part of his art. ThatI deny. The great number 
of clubs which have been started is even more 
injurious. The members of them won't talk art, 
and they seldom do more than hatch gossip, which 
tends to drag down character. In an art colony, 
however, the students have camaraderie,—they 
have learned to know men and women. Art is 
always the great topic. 

“A great evil that. exists to-day is that there 
is less veneration than there should be. My life- 
work has been to honor my father and mother, — 
to honor my family. Had I only worked for 
myself, I should have been more careless, I 
should have done less. But there has been a 
purpose in my every act and thought,—the debt 
I owed my parents and the desire to monumen- 
talize the family. My house I have reared to 
their memory. So far, I have put eighty thousand 
pounds into it. I obtained all the machinery from 
America, that the house might be built as I had 


A man 
Enthusiasm plays the great- 


designed it. The ground plan is my own, but I 
could not get the elevation to suit me. I turned 
to Richardson, an architect of Boston, in this 


difficulty, and he drew 
satisfactory. 
‘While there is still so much to be done for art 


the elevation, 


in the United States, in architecture your country | 


now leads all others, and it is in architecture 
that the young man is going to have his greatest 
chance. This is due to the intense progressive- 
ness of the people. In England the son is con- 
tent to inherit the ancestral home from generation 
to generation. 
man is going to makea home of his own, and the 
chances are that it will be an improvement on his 
father’ s. 

“No, I do not go out much. 
suit me. 
truth ever existed. But I love to have my friends 
about me,—and I have many, whose love and 
sympathy are good and helpful to me.’’ 


» » 


The Kindness of Unkind Conditions 


WE frequently receive letters from young men 

and women telling us that they believe they 
could succeed under different circumstances; that 
they are conscious of possessing great powers, but 
that their surroundings are uncongenial to their 
development. . 

It is true that many young people in this coun- 
tty are not favorably placed for the development 
of their talents, but Success wishes to suggest, to 
these discontented ones, that the greatest charac- 
ters in the world’s history, the men and women 
who helped bring civilization up from barbarism, 
sttuggled against just such unkind conditions as 
exist to- day. It was the struggle to overcome ob- 
stacles, the fight against inhospitable surround- 
ings, that developed their extraordinary powers, 
Which, otherwise, might have remained dormant. 
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In the United States, the young | 
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Turkish Baths and Shower Baths at home. 


Two 
great inventions for preserving health and curing 


disease. You should read our books giving many 
illustrations and instfuctions how to treat different 
ailments at home. Special 30 day offer. Agents 
wanted. Salary and big commission. Shower bath 
can be attached to any faucet, or used independ- 
ent. Write today to 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO. 


645 Jefferson Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Your Light 


We think it will pay both 
of us if you will just sit down and 
write us what sort of illumination you 

use in your home and just how satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory it is. If it has any faults 
we shall be glad to know what they are and 
we will tell you how to remedy them. We 
have some very interesting things to say on 
the subject of illumination and we have solved 
the problem of lighting the home for thous- 
ands of people all over the world. Our 

booklet B. B. tells all about it. It is profit- 

able reading, ask for it. 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 
76 Park Place, New York 
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A strong and durable arm. EF rs “7 N A GOOD SHOOTER. Weight packed | 
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634 Ibs. Sent on receipt of price or sent C. 0. D. upon receipt of $2.00. If not in every respect 
satisfactory upon examination we will refund money. Send 2cent stamp for either gun or 


- 4 WARREN STREET, = NEW YORK, N.Y. 
The American Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of ELKHART, INDIANA, insures persons up to eighty-four. 
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Children who wear the Egyptian Throat Band 
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vents croup, cures colds and coughing, but pre- 
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taining an Oriental_ powder =, Seeneete rare 
medicinal virtues. © virtues of the powder 
are absorbed = the natural heat of the body, 
and act upon t 0 pelmonary passages, freeing 
them from the effects of exposure. Doctors 
recommend this band and it is strongly en- 
dorsed in the og States Health Repo: 
20 8S FREE TRIAL. 


DA 
State the age of child SM ofneck, and we will send 
youa band by return mail, Giveit a thorough test for 
20 days, Ifit proves satisfactory send us $2.00 and keep 
the Land. If not, return to us the band and pay »othing, 


Don'tdelay. Order one to-day on 20 days’ free trial. 
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$25.00 Repeating Shot Gun for only $16 59 


oe Nothing on earth like it,”’ ‘* Best gun in the 
world,” is what sportsmen write us. yp ie 12 gauge 
Repeater. The original pump gun. ade of the 
forged steel— case hy Serge ~~ pate: first beara finely figured 
Twist Barrel. Safest, Str «a made. Adopted as U, 
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redueed price. On receipt of $5.00.as evidence of good faith, we will send 
C.O.D. for is au 50 and a mst with full examination allowed. 
F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CAN YOU THINK ON YOUR FEET? 


MG RE is no training more valuable for quickening individval thought, concentrating the mind, directing ideas into 
definite channels, and developing facility in the effective use of our mother tongue than the ability to think clearly 
No manual explains and teaches this desirable art so briefly and yet so completely as 


THE SUCCESS TER. 
All the best and most practical ideas boiled down from the writings of scores of authorities on this subject in a durable: 
cloth bound pocket manual. 
Teaches how TO SELECT GOOD QUESTIONS FOK DEBATE. TO PREPARE AND DELIVER AN ARGUMEN 
TO ACT AS JUDGE OF A DEBATE. TO PERFORM THE DUTIES OF CHAIRMAN. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 25 cents. Special rates to clubs. 
Address the Success Club Burean, Room 801, University Building, New York City. 
Send for free booklet How te Organize a Literary or Self-Culture Society. 
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THE ALPHABET OF SUCCESS 
TTEND carefully to details. 
Be prompt in all things. 
Consider well, then decide positively. 
Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 
Endure trials patiently. 
Fight life's battles bravely. 
Go not into the society of the vicious. 
Hold integrity sacred. 
Injure not another's reputation. 
Join hands only with the virtuous. 
‘Keep your mind free from evil thoughts. 
Lie not for any consideration. 
Make few special acquaintances. 
Never try to appear what yow are not. 
Observe good manners. 
Pay your debts promptly. 
Question not the veracity of a friend. 
Respect the counsel of your parents. 
Sacrifice money rather than principle. 
‘Touch not, taste not, hana!e not intoxicating drinks, 
Use your leisure for improvemcnt. 
Venture no: upon the threshola of wrong. 
Watch carefully over vour passions. 
Extend to everyone a kindly greeting. 
Yield not to discouragement. 
Zealously labor for the right, and success is certain, 
—‘* LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.” 
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ACHiEVEMENT 
JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


"Tis the coward who stops at misfortune; 
Tis the knave who changes each day; 
‘Tis the fool who wins half the battle, 
Then throws all his chances away. 


There's little in life but labor, 

And to-morrow may prove but a dream,— 
Success is the bride of Endeavor, 

And luck but a meteor's gleam. 
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™ 
Failures Which Paved the Way to Success 
F YOU examine the path of almost any man’s 
success, you will find it paved with failures; in 
fact, in many cases they have been the guides that 
pointed the way to success. The lessons they 
taught, the suggestions they gave, showed the man 
the way to win. The wrecks of his initial ventures 
were danger signals, which enabled him to avoid the 
rocks and shoals where he was first stranded. 


Most of the successes, in this country, are built 
upon failures. 
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stitution. This System cures patients right at home, = a) 2 
once and for all, so that they stay cured; nor can dust, 300,000 Sold | A Delicate 
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